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PREFACE 


rr A T is here preſented to the Rea- 
der, as it is an Abridgment of ſome 


of the Works of that Learned and 
Judiciaus Spaniard, Balthazar Gracian, ſo 
dies it likewiſe carry in its Title an —_ 
ment of it ſelf, by not only pointing at the Su 
jects it treats of, but alſo at the Perſons for 
whoſe Peruſal it was principally intended. 
. MAXIMS are the Glimmerings of a ſu- 
pernatural Light, which rather dazle than il. 
| luminate ſuch as are not attentive and 
ftrong-/aghted; whereſore the following Sentences, 
which bear that Name, are not calculated for 
all Degrees of Men, nor for all ſorts of Under- 
: flandings. There is an Art of Short-ſpeating, 
as well as of Short-writing,both which are obſcure 
to All but the Intelligent and Thinking, who a- 
lone can draw confiderable Conſequences from 
them. A Word to the Wiſe is an old Adage; 
| for he that cannot crack the Shell to come at 
the Kernel of a Sentence, may indeed value 
- i him- 
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himſelf, yet will hardly be Eſteem d by Know» 
ing and Wiſer Men. A Proverb partly apply d, 
and rightly underſtood, makes a much deeper 
Impre fron upon the Minds of Underſtanding 
Perſons, than a plauſible Declamation, adorn'd 
with all the Flowers of Rhetorict. This ſole 
Confideration enclind our Learned and Dif- 
cerning Author to affect a vigorous Laconiſm in 
all his Writings, which procar'd him, not only 
the higheſt Efteem from the Greateſt Men 
of his c. Country, but likewiſe from all O- 
 thers, that Underſtood his Language. 
ALL this confider'd, it cannot be wonder d 
at, if he has met with ſome Enemies, who bave 
endeavour d to invalidate his Merit, by ran- 
king him with the Unintelligible.- Of theſe 
the Author of the Entreitens ( Conferences) of 
Ariſte and Eugene, is the chief, who has magi- 
| fterially delivered himſelf thus. Gracian (ſays 
ga- her Bouhours He®) is among the Spani- | 
in his Entreiten, ards one of thoſe incempre- 
call d, the Bel EL henfible Genius's, who has 
prit. Page 203. a great deal of Elevation, 
Subtilty, Force, and even of good Senſe, 
et is nevertheleſs oftentimes Unintelligi- 
, and that perhaps to himſelf. I be be 
ſo unintelligible, how came the urer to 
find out the good Sence he mentions. But I 
hope, that whatever Prejudice bas been taten 
againſt this our great Author, the candid and 
Ingenuous Reader will do him Juſtice; and how- 


ever difficult he has been to tranſlate, by rea- 
Jon 
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ſon of bis exceſſive Metaphors, H 
&c. will allow me at leaſt the Honour of ba- 
ving made bim Intelligible in moſt Places, 
ALSO that perpetual Laconiſm, where- 
with he abounds, is ſo far from being a Fault 
to be reproach'd i in him, that he ought rather 
to be eſteem'd the more for it, inaſmuch as he 
propos d to himſelf a commendable Brevity, ex- 
empt from all Superfluities, and intended 
bis Works only for 12 of the beſt Un- 
derſtauding, who 


Thoughts than Words. Tis true, his Lan- 
guage, ( as Father Bouhours has it 15 


is a kind of Secret-Writing, 
But however all ingenious * Page 203 
Perſons will be eafily able to 

ancypher it. To lay much in few Words, 
and to ſay that well ( ſays a Spaniſh 4p- 
prover of theſe Maxims) 1* ſo much the 
more Grace in Compoſition, as it has force 
in common Converſation. Gracian (and his 
Commenator Don John de Laſtanoſa pro- 
ceeds be) went, as it were, Hand in Hand, 
for by the delicateneſs of their Thoughts, 
and their conciſe, and cloſe way of Expreſ- 
ſing them, they have fo ſeaſon d their Wri- 
tings to the Gale of their Readers, that al- 
tho they have ſeem d to have omitted ma- 
ny things that appear d fic to be faid, yer 
have they nevertheleſs ſaid all that was pro- 


per. 


43 BUT 


almays delight more in 
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BUT ts anſwer theſe Cavils againſt our 


Author yet more preciſely, I need only inſert 
what Don John de Laſtanoſa Jays of them, in 
his Preface to the Diſcreto. I have heard 
(s he) of two ſorts of Readers that hays 
complain'd of this Author's Works. One 
has taken diſguſt at his Matter, and the o- 
ther at his Stile; the former, I ſuppoſe, on 
account of the great Value they have had 
for the Subjects he treats of, and the latrer 


| becauſe they would have had them more 


calculated ro common Underſtanding. The 
firſt, and amongſt them the 


* Don Luiſa de * Phenix of our Nation, 
Padilla. 


*  Aranda, was not a little 
ſcandaliz d, that Matters of ſuch weight, 
and proper only for Heroe's, ſhould become 
common, and be proſtituted to all forts of 
Readers. The ſecond Object, that fo con- 
ciſe and comprehenſive a Stile tends to the 


ruine of the Spani{} Language, inaſmuch as 


it deprives it of irs Brightneſs, and conſe- 

quently of its Purity. I will anſwer (con- 
tinaes this Authcr ) both theſe | 
at once, and confute the one by the other. 
I fay then, ( Argues he) that as Gracian wrote 


not for every body, fo ought he to have 


ns che obſcure Stile he did, and that ta 
mupet rhe more Veneration for tie ſublime. 
nets of his Undertaking, rhe mitterious 
manner cf Exprefhnpg Things, being more 


þ 
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than ſufficient to extol their Worth. This 
Anſwer gives us to underſtand, that Gracian 
affected Obſcurity, that he might not debaſe 
himſelf to the Level of the Vulgar; or rather, 
that he might pleaſe only Great Men, in like 
manner as Ariſtotle wrot obſcurely to pleaſe his 
Diſciple Alexander, who could not endure that 
any one ſhould ſhare with him in Knowledge, 10 
more than in Power. Thus we ſee that althe 
the Works of Gracian be printed, yer are they 
not nevertheleſs to be generally underſtood, en 
that it is not in the Ability of every Buyer to 
purchaſe the Capacity of comprebending them. 
Every body fees the Feaſt he has prepar'd, !:; 
Few are invited toit, and it may be, he bad a 
mind to provoke the Appetite, withour ty +. - 
fign to ſatisfie it: For as be 
 fays himſelf, Not to write, 3Merin rev 
but for able Men is a uni- 
verſal Bait, becauſe every one thinks him 
ſelf ro be fo, and for thole wha do nor, thc 
Conſideration of a want of Ability, wii! | 
ſerve as a Spur to Deſire. //ewever 77 He, 
one may reaſonably apply to thts 46rico- 
ment what our Author ſays * 
of the Epitomes of Paterculus %% Beete, 
aud Florus, viz. That they 8 * 
are not Corporeal, but 
pure Spirit: Of Cornelius Tacitus, be 
ſays alſo, That he wrot not with Ink, 
but with the precious Swear of an Elabo- 
rate Mind. 
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IN this Treatiſe of Maxims, there are al. 
moſt as many Precepts as Words ; wherefore the 
Compiler and Commentator Dom] ſohn de Laſta- 
noſa, call d it, The Manual Oracle, a Ti- 
tle which I have chang'd into The Art of Pru- 
dence; or, a Companion for a Man of Seaſe, 
being, in my Opinion, much more ſuitable to 2 
SubjeAs it treats of. There are a great ma- 
ny Books ( ſays Gracian *) 
* Preface 10 the Which arc as ſo many _ 
Firſt Pare of the nacks of Learning; or 

Criticon. ſay better, Sheets daf d 
wich Rhapſodies and Sen- 
ences, Apothegms and Jeſs; which ne- 
vertheleſs ſoon grow dull, and tire their 
Readers inſtead of pleaſing them; whereas 
= which furniſhes one with well-choſen 

Subjects and Expreſſions, and thoſe apply'd 
to the preſent Times and Circumſtances, 
ever Jclight and laſt long. 


THUS, Courtecus Reader, I cannot but le- 
ſpeak your Favour in the behalf of this Abridg- 
ment; whereof all the Precepts which are ei- 
ther borrow'd from Homer, Ariſtotle, Sene- 

ca, Tacitus, Plucarch, Eſop, Lucian, Ar 
puleius, or other great Men of Antiquity, are 
ſa well lin d together and moreover ſo appropr ia- 
ted to the Cuſioms aud Manners of this Age ; 
that perhaps 3 you Us ve only able 2 find this 4. 


greeable 
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greeable Fault with them, which a great Man 
once found in an excellent 
Work, vz. That it was *® Preface to the 3d. 
neither ſhort enough to be Par: of the Criti- 
learpt by Heart, nor of ®. . 
ſufffcicnt Length to furniſh 
one with continual Reading. You will 
have here ( /ays Don. John de Laſtanoſa in 
his Preface to the Hero) a Compaſs where- 
by you may eaſily ſtear into the Port of 


Noe, the Title of The Man of Sence, 
which I have given this Book, ſeems to ex- 
clade all that are not ſo from reading it, yet 
being rightly underſtood, it 

prohibits only thoſe which * Hurace Carm. 
the Poet forbids to read bis Lib. 3. Ode, 1. 
Odes, which were Blockheads, 
Mechanicks, and perverſe Tempers. 


Odi profanum Vulgus, & arceo. 


WITH ſach as theſe our Author has vo- 
rhing to do; He wrot not for them, well know- 
ing that their Inveterate Folly was not to be 
cur d but reſtrain d, and that as it was eaſy B 
dint of Words and lonz-winded Cant, toprea + 
them out of their Senjes; ſo was it as impoſſt- 
He by At Documents, to Sentence them into 
their Wits and good Manners again, as it was 
to cure a Chrenical Fiypocondryacy by an Aphc- 
rifm of Hippocrates ; or by a Spell of Sene- 

the 22 3 \ ca 0 
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ea t or Plutarch's Morals. To theſe Animals 
— for whom the Bit and Bridle is moſ# 
200 Doctrine, — of * can 
be. either ſeaſonable or unjeaſonable, but as it 
may influence thoſe of the ſmaller Number, who 
are their Riders, and who may ſpur them on 
at Pleaſure. Mow if theſe People be fo 
mad as to run upon Precipices, and ride over 
Rocks, theſe Maxims can in this be only un- 
Jeaſonable, that they ſeaſonably taught them 
what they too late, and doe AN were con- 
MANY Perſons have differ d about the 
Chriſtian Name here given our Author, who 
inſtead of Balthazar, w needs have it to be 
Lorenzo; which Name, they fay, he has in 
the Edition of his Works publiſh d at Ma- 
drid, Hueſca, Bruſſels and Antwerp. 74:5 
obliges me to give Reaſons for what I've done, 
and conſequently to ſpeak ſomething beth of our 
Author's Lifetand Writings. I [ay then, that 
I thought my ſelf oblig d to follow berein the 
Learned Dex Nicholas Antonio de Sevilla, 
who calls kim by this Name in the Beginning 
of the ſecond Tome of bis Catalogue of Spa- 
niſh Writers, intituled, Bibliotheca Hiſpana. 
His Words are theſe: Lorenzo ( ſays he,) 
or rather Balthazar Gracian, a Jeſuit of Ca- 
lataynd in Arragon, was a Perſon of great 
Learning, and much eftecm'd for the many 
Spaniſh Books he has publiſ'd * the 
Name 
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Name of Lorenzo, which nevertheleſs was 
that of his Brother. * ** He was Rector of 
the College of Tarragon in Catalonia, which 
| Charge he was in Poſſeſſion of at the time 
EIT wet 

| | 
. 
wrot about Medals. Alſo the Catalogue of 
the Jeſuit-Writers ca/ls him 


by the Name of 
Balthazar, and ace the Au- 


. 27 
2 the Beek, intitule po" od y Arte 
ngenio, which Treatife iſe makes more than 
ba File fecend Tome of the Works attribu- 
to Lorenzo Gracian. T7 his gives us Rea- 
ſon to ſuppoſe, that our Author's Den 
John de Laſtanoſa, who took upon him the Care 
of publiſhing bis Works, left the Name of Lo- 
renzo prefixt to them meerly to oblige his 
Friend, who either thro Modeſty, or a Scruple 
of Piety never car d to own them. Hear Gra- 


cian himſelf in his Preface to his Comulgador, 
or his 1 Of 
the many Books which have been father d 
upon me, ( ſays be) I muſt now only own 
this for my Legitimate Iſſue, chut 
r jon 


le eems to relate to other Works, whzch being Fo: 
fane, were look'd on by bir, in his Ref te ions 
Capacity, as Baſtards. Likewiſe by the words 
eſta vez, (now) he would fignify that he had 
formerly given the Reins to his Fancy, But that 


2995 


| God. For a Confirmation of 
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nom be muſt be wholly regulated by his Heart, 
which was altogether devoted to the Love of 
what I would 
prove, hear him further in his Epiſtle Dedi- 
catory of the ſame Book to the Marchioneſs of 
Valdueza This little Book (ſays he of his 

Comulgador, great Rivals in its Bre- 


, thren, rhe Hero, Diſcreto, and the Manual 


Oracle, all which your Ladyſhip has already 

fo well reccivd. From all this I conclude, 

that our Author is the Je ſuite Balthazar Gra- 
cian: Now let us come to his Works. 

HIS firſt Book was his Hero, which a. 
pear'd in the Tear 1637, and was Tranſlated 
zato French ſome Jears after by one Gervaiſe, 
a Phyſician. This Treatiſe, according to Don 
John Laſtanoſa, was honoured with the Approe- 
Jation of Philip 1V th of Spain. 

HIS Second was, el Politico Ferdinando, 
which is an exceſi ve Panegyrique upon Ferdi- 
nand the Catholick; and According to ſome 

. Politicians, 1he beſt Work of 
| * Preface to the Gracian. * Of this King 

Diſcreto, one has ſaid, That if ever 
the Monarchy of Spain 

came to decline, Ferdinaud the Cathoiict, 
muſt riſe to reſtore ir. 

THE Third was, the Agudeza, with 
whoſe Beauty, Laſtanoſa, ſays, a Genoeſe was 
jo charm d, that he immediately, upon its 
nn, Tranſlated it into Italian, aud 
made it paſs far his own, ——_ 

| THE 
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THE Fourth was, el Diſcreto, which, te. 
gether with the Hero, Amelot has pretty well 


glean'd 72 his Notes. 
This is © ſaid alſo to have «+ 
been Tranſlated into French; to 4 — 
But which is a Miſtake, the Oracle. 
L'Honnete Homme of Fa- | 
ret being taken for it, which is however Ge- 
Hue. : 

THE Fifth was, el Criticon, which is 4 
fort of Satyr upon all the Vices and Extrava- 
gancies of Men; and as it were, a Theatre of 

all the different Eſtates of Civil Life. 

THE Sixth was, Oraculo Manual y 
Arte de Prudencia, whereof you have here the 
Tranſlation, with the Notes of the Celebrated 
Sieur Amelot de la Houſſaie upon it, which 
I perſwade my ſeif will not render it only pro- 
table but diverting, e 
THE Seventh was, el Comulgador, of 
which 1 have already ſpoken ; and concerning 
which there remains no more to be ſaid, but 
that the Author has in his Preface to it pro- 
mis d another Book of Devotion, which it ſeems 
he intended to bave intitvled, The Death of 
a Good Man. 1 

IN bis Diſcreto 45 5 
in two Places, of bis Avi 2 346 and 
ſos al Varon atento, and 


Laſtanoſa x his Preface ro 

the Diſcreto ſays alſo, that Book ſhould be 

follow'd by an Atento and a Galante. Bu? 
as 
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as theſe two Books, and that other of the Pre- 
parations for Death, have not yet appear'd, 
it is reaſonable to believe, that he had vot 
time to finiſh them. Moreover tis highly pro- 
able, that if be had written ſuch Treatiſes, 


bis Great Friend Don John de Laſtanoſa would 
not have fail d to have publiſh'd them with his 
7270 — eſpecially in caſe they bad been 

10 L 7 

T ſhall conclude this Preface with applying 
to Gracian, who died in the 54th Tear of his 
Age Anno 1658, what Pliny Junior wro? up- 
en the Death of Fannius, who had left his | 
Works imperfett. His Words are theſe. Mi- 
hi videtur acerba ſemper & immatura Mors 
eorum, qui immortale Aliquid parant. 
Nam qui Voluptatibus dediti quaſi in Diem 
vivunt, yo = Caufas quotidie finiunt : 

i vero Poſteros cogitant, & Memoriam 
Ny Operibus extendunt, his nulla Mors 


non 2 
aliquid abrumpat. Ep. 5. Lib. 5. It ſeems 
to me (ſays he) that the Death of ſuch as are 


preparing an immortal Book, is both unſeaſon- 
able and irreparable; for whereas Liberties 
by reaſon of the bad Je they make of Life, 
ought to die every Day: Theſe who labour to 


tranſmit their Memories to Poſterity, can never 
die but too ſoon, in regard that their Deaths 
always put a ſtop to ſome unfiniſh'd Work. 
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MAXIM I. 


E wery thing is row at the Point of its Perfef ion, - 
and an able Man at the higheft Pitch thereof. 
king up of one Wiſe Man, than there 


T did in Ancient Times of ( 1.) Seven : 


And at preſent there is more Senſe requit d, for 
treating with one fingle Perſon, than chere was 
heretotore with a whole Nation. 


HERE goes more now a days to the ma- 


(. Heretofore there were | every Body pretends to be 
bur Seven Wiſe Men; now | One. | 
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MAXIM II. 


Iiit, cnd a Genins. 


ARE two Qualities, wherein the Capacity of 

4 Man conſiſts. To have on without the o- 
ther, i to be happy but by Halves. (1) It is 
not enough to have a good it, there muſt be 
a Genims allo to: ccom pany it. ( 2.) It is com- 
monly the ill Fo:tune of weak, and inconſide- 
rate People, ro be miſtaken in the Choice of 
their Profeilion, of their Friends, and the place 
of their Reſidence, | 


(1.) Father Bovhours, in] vation and Glory of a ret Man. 
hisConverfations,(En:retiens)| (2.) If we want but One 
of Ariſte and Eugene, renders| of theſe (ſays Gracian in his 
the Spaniſh Words thus: Ge- Diſcreto (Diſcreet Perſons) we 
nius and Wit (Gays he) are the loſe a great part of the Hap- 
two principal Cauſes of the Ele- pineſs of our Lives. 


MAXIMu II. 
| Net ts be tis free, nor (pen. 


IT is the Pleaſure of Novelty, that makes E- 
vents to be valuzd. There is neither Delight, 
nor Prefit, in playing one's Game too openly. 
Not to Declare immediately, is the way to hold 
Minds in fuſpence, cfpecially in Matters of Im- 
portance, Which are the Object of Univerſal ? 
Expectation. "i hat makes cvery thing to be 
thought a Myſtery, and the Secret of that raiſes | 
Veneration. In the manner of Expreſſing ones 
ſelf, one ouglit to have a care not to be too 
plain; and to ſpeak with open Heart, is not 


always 


The Man of Senſe. 


3 
always. convenient in Converlation. ( 1.) Si- 
lence is he Sanctuary of Prudence. A ketolu- 
tion diſcover'd feldom meets with duc Eſteem. 
He that declarcs himſelf, is obnoxious to Cen- 
ſure; and if he fucceeds not, he is doubly 


wretCh: d. 


( 2.) We ought therefore to Imi- 


tate the Method of God Almighty, who always 
kceps Men in ſuſgence. 


(1.) The Fooliſnheſt of A- 
nimals may deceive the Sub- 
tleſt (ſays our Author in the 
firſt Chap. of his D ſcreto) 
—— it be Silent, for 

ilence ever was excmpted 
from being rank'd with Fol- 
ly. Silence does not only 
conceal what is defective, 
but alſo makes a Myſtery 
of it. 

(1.) The Author of the a- 
fore ſaid Converſations, ap- 
plies this Maxim to Princes. 
Thoſe Kings and Princes 
(fays he) that hive a mind 
to be valued by their Sub- 
jects, and who are deſirous 
to maintain their Characters 
muſt have aa abſolute Go- 


vernment of their Tongues, 
| wherefore Auguſtus caus'd a 
Sphinx to be Engraven on 
his Seal, being the Creature 
chat the Aypt ans Wor- 
ſhip'd for the God of Se- 
creſy and Riddles The 
ſame Author a little further 
has it, That as a Prince bears 
che greateſt Reſemblance of 
Jod upon Earth, fo oughe 
he ro endeavour to imitate 
him in his Government of 
the World, by ways un- 
tnow:: ro Man, and which 
every day makes to feel the 
effects of his Bounty and 
ſuſtice, without diſcovering 


the fecrer Springs of his 
Wiſdom. 


MAXIM V. 


| Rnowledse, and F.lcur, 
Gr eat Ad. 2. 


ub to the mak ns of 4 


THESE are two Qualities which render 
Men immortal, becauſe they themle:v.; are 
£9. 


E 2 


4 
ſo. (1 ) Nothing advances a Man fo much as 
Knowte//ze : 30 much Knowledge as he has, ſo 


nothing, is in a flate 
dince 1 d Strength are 
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A Man that knows 
of Darkneſs. (2) Pri 
his Eycs ard Hands : 


Hou cvcer Knowledge is barren, if Valour do'nt 


Accompany it. 


(1.) The ſhorteſt Day of Learnin 


a Wiſe-man's Life (ſays Se- 


g. ſaid Pope Julius 


IId. was Silverin the Hands 


ncca) is more to be valued, of Plebeizns ; Gold, in thoſe 
than the many Years of a of the Nobleſe; and Dia- 
Blockhead. Uu der Homi-, monds in thoſe of Princes. 
num eruditorum plus patet quam | Gracianin his 3<th Diſcourſe 


Imperiti longiſſima Ætas, Ep. 7g 
No on lives like a Man 
(fays Gacian in his Diſcrere) 
unle's he be knowing Chap. 
Hom or: de plauſibles Noticias. 
One of the Sage of Greece 
was wont to ſay, that as 
Health perfected the Happi- 
neſs of the Body, fo Know- 
ledge did that of the Mind. 


of his Agraazn. 

I 2.) Orium fine Literis Mor: 
eſt & vi vi Hominis Sepultura, 
that is, The Leiſure of an 
Ignorant Perſon is hisDeath 
and Burial. Sen. Ep. 83. A. 
iſtotle ſays, that Knowledge 
differs as much from Igno- 
rance, as Life does from 
Death. 


MAXIM V. 
To be always Uſeful. 


IT is not the Carver, but the Votary that 
makes the ity. A Man of Parts had rather 
meet with thoſe, whodepend upon h ĩm, than thoſe 
that are thankful to him. To keep People in 
hope, is Civility ; and to truſt to their Grati- 
tud . Simplicity. ( 1. ) For it is as common a 
thirg tor Gratirude to be forg: tful, as for Hope 
to be mindful. You get always mor: by this, 


(1.) For according to 7a. 


) Benefit is a Burthen. Ria 
cicus, the Remembrance of a 


Eratiæ Oneri. Hiſt. 4. 
than 


| 
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than by the other. Whe 


; 


n once a Man has drank, 


he turns his back upon the Well: So ſoon as 


the Orange is ſquetz d, 


ground. When Depen 


it is thrown upon ihe 
dance ceales, there's 


end of Submiſſion, and commonly of Rete 


£99. 


It is therefore a Leſſon of Experience, that 


2 Man ought to endeavour always to render 
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himſelf ufefut, nay. even to his Prince ; ino 
he muſt not att. ct an exceſs of Silence, , m 


hot them 


others ove: 


Interft render anocher's Malady ircurat 


„ 2 | 4 
SHS a4 4% 4 


Ann at Se eig: 


( x.) HE is not born 


— 


felves. nor for 1 3 * 
I. 


2 
4 7 
*. 

. 


Complcat, But daily im- 


proves in nis Muinners, and Actions, till at length 
he arrives at th- Point of Perfection. Now theſe 


(I) Gian in bis Diſere- 
10, has a Dialogue upon this 
Subject, call d £1 Hombre Ja 
ſu Punto. After having there 
ſaid, that Time is a great 
Phyſician, as well on ac- 
count of his Age, as Expe- 
rience: ILhave obſerv d (con- 
tinues he) that he keeps a ve- 
ry unequal pace towards the 
accompliſhingof Men. True, 
(fays a Doctor) ſometimes 
he rides Poſt, and ſometimes 
Limps; Now makes uſe of 
his Wings, and by and by 
of a Crutch: He Flies for 
ſome, and Creeps for others. 
Some Perſons readily arrive 
at the height of Perfection 
in any Art or Employ, and 


ax 


| are 
others are fo flaw in attain- 
ing to it, that they many 
times injure the Publick by 
their Incapacities, to ſupply 
the Poſt they are mm. Men 
ought not to Aim at com- 
mon Perfeckion only, but 
likewiſc at that of ſerving 
their Countrics. Ought a 
King to endeavour to be 
thus perſect? (ſays Gracia) 
Undoubtedly, (Replies the 
Doctor) for he is born 
to no more than another 
Man. In the 2ccomplithing 
of him, Prudence and Expe- 
rience have more to do than 
ordinary. A King requires « 
thouſand Perfe Tions, which 


| 


others need not have. A 
2 1 r 
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General of an Army is made Perſection But this Point, 
at the Expence f his own, is it fixt? (quoth Gracian) 
and his Soldiers Blaod; an No, (replies the Doctor) nor 
Oraror by dint of ſtudy and ever will. The Inconſtan- 
Pra dice, but a King ought cy of Men's Natures, and 
alone to have all the ſeperate the common Mutability of 
Qualifications of Mankind Things of this World, occa- 
Unired in him. In a word, ſion endleſs Revolutions. 
tis the buſineſs of moſt We either Improve, or grow 
Men's Lives, to be continu-worſe continuaily. 

ally Aiming at the point of 


arc hF Marte, by which we may know an 

accomepl.ſ i Many: R cimuaint { eco prion, reavt- 
nefs in Diſccruing, foldiry of Judgment, tra- 
ctableneſs of Wil, and circun ſpection in Words 
and Act ione. Some n ver attain to that piich, 
there is ſomewhat always wanting in them; 
and others, tho they ar ive at it, tis moſt com- 
mon!y too late. 
| MAXIM VIL 


To have a care not to cut do one's Maſter. 


A Superiority is odious, but in a Subj-& 
over his Prince, it is ever fooliſh or fatal. An 
zccompliſmd Ran cunceals vilgar Advantoges, 
as a mod.ft Woman hidcs her Beauty under a 
_ negligent Dreſs. There arc many who will 
yield in good Fortune, or in good Humour; 
but no body will yicld ia Wiſdom. ( 1.) and leaſt 
of 

(.) Our Author in the as well asthe Face. The Un- 
gth Chap. of his Heree Cays, derſtanding is oftendecei wd, 
that there is nothing ſo dif- becauſe there is nothing to 
ficulr, as to perſwade a Man | repreſent it truly, and eve- 
aut of his Opinion of him- ry Judge of himſelf being 
ſelf, or to diſabuſe him in his ſeduc'd by his Inclination, 
want of Ability, far any will always find ſome loop- 
ut Employ. Would to hole, or other, to evade Cen- 
(continues he) there ſure. See rhe 2d. Note of the 


were Mirrours for the Mind, 34 Maxim (2.) 
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of all a Sovereign. Wiſdom is the King of Atti i- 
| butes, and by conſequence, every Off nce a 
gainſt ic, i3 no lefs a Crime than Treaſon. So- 
vereigns would be wiſe in all things, th t ar: 
molt eminent. Prir.ces are willing to be aiſi i, 


-” 


— 


but not out- done. 


Thoſe who adviſe th. m, 


ought ro peak, a5 if they put them in mind 
of What they forget, and not as teaching them, 
What they Enzo, not. ( 3-) This is a Leiſon the 


Stars read to us, which, 


tho' they he the Ipark- 


ling Children of the Sun, yet never Aappcer in 


bis preferiCe. 


(2.) ASpaniſb Lord having? (;.) It was by this Ad- 


Plaid a long while at Chefs 
with PHV IId. and always 


won; when he left off he 


perceiv d the King exceed 


ing Melancholly, whereup- 
on returning home he call d 
his Children together, and | 
thus ſpoke ro them: Chil- 
dren ( fays he) we muſt net 
th mk to Hate any mers ts ac at 
Cong; we jhall newer advance) 
our [cles there, ſince Iv'e c- 


dcefs, that Cardinal Grant :! 
gain'd the favour of Philis 
Id. who, according to Stra- 
at, Amabat Modeſtiam Indi- 


cuntig nen Ceactus (id quod 


Princ pi eſt gra ve) Commuendare 
Sap! 1414 Docent:s, Add To 
this the Advice which a 
Reman Senator gave to a 
Companion of his, not to 
pretend to give Inſtructions 
to a Prince of Vſpaſiau's 


ferv/d the King was exceed ing; Age and Experience. 


 Offcuded that he could not hen: 
me at Cheſs; A Game whici 
depends more on feod Cui u, 


84.2 
Tere Pr. ca, ne [uma P.. gen 
1 EPFc 7949 '. L 3 * 
ocande ret, ne Vjpaſianium & 


nem Trinumpnalem Precepti- 


than good Fer; wne. 


MAXI 


* 


Tacit Hiſt. * 


oderce ret. 


M VIII. 


A Man never found in a Pig u 


Is a mark of the ſublimeſt reach ot ir, hace 
he thereby puts himic!f above al! viiguy Im- 


preſſions. 


VELA one's Self and Paſſions: That is cg tri 


It is the greareft of Dominions to go- 


bo 1 
l 


ph 
4 of 


ch 
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Of Free. will. If Paſſion ever ſcize the Mind, 


et it he without prejudice to our Station eſpe- 
cially if it be canſiderable. That's the way to 
prevent much Vexation, and to gain a noble 
Reputation. | 


MAXIM IX. 
Io conceal the Defects in one's Nation. 


WATER i bibes the g od or cad Q :atites of 
Lie Minerals thry which it pas, 2s a Alan docs 
thoſe cf the Climate urgecr v hich he is born. 
Some are _ obliged tha Others to their 
Country, in that they have ct With a more 
fancurable (C:omitcllaion in it. (1.) There is 
no Nation, i polit ſocver, but hath fone 
original Bilirg, winch its Neighbour: (i- 
ther ov! of Caution or Emull tien ccnſurc. It 
is the Glory of an abie Man to correct, or at 
leaſt to batiic ih. Cenfurc of theſe Failings. 
Thereby one acquires gre 27 Renown, ard than 
Exemption from «4 Cornmon Fault is the more 
eſtcemed, in that nc bed expe Hd ir. (2.) There 
are alſo Family |\nfimitics, DeicEts in (2.) Pro- 
feſuons, 
(J.) Emulation is com- (20 3 :tere #tque iaſtta Clau- 
mon among thofe Peoples aiz Familiæ Superbiag. Ann. I. 
chat border upon ore anc-| (;.) The Mercenary Tem- 
ther, as Ta. is will Inform per of Lawyers and Phiſici- 
YOU in divers Places, z. ans. Nec gu.cyuam publice 
Duo Amne diſcretis Lmulætis Merci. tam venale fuit quam 
2 Invidia ſpeaking of the Auwuc.:torum Perfidia, ſays Ju- 
Lionnois, and the Fiennes. ci , Ann. 11. and ſome lines 
Hiſt. 1. Solito inter Accolas O- after, L quemodo Vis Mor bara 
Vio infenſi Juaæis Araces. Hiſt. Pretin Medentibus, fic Fori tales 
5. Vicinis Coloniis Invidia & | Pecimiam Advocatis ferat. Pli- 
Emrlatio. Hiſt. y Jun o, adds, Toat * 
w 


fethons, Employments, and ( 4.) Age; which 
meeting altogether in one, and the fame ſub- 
x, render ir an inſupportable Monſter, if they 
be not timely prevented. 

4 


* 

who ſpend their Lives at | Falac:;s guara Dicentium. Ann. 
the Bar, become Knaves in |6. Breve Confinium Artis & 
ſpight of their Teeth. Nos | Falſi, Ann. 4. 
qui in Foro, Litibuſque, terimus | (4.) The Imprudence and 
Atatem, multum Malitiæ, Inconſiderateneſs of Youth, 

amvis nolimus, addiſcimus. runs them always into Tri- 
Epiſt 3- lib. 2. The Lies|fles. Juventam Improvidam 
and equivocal Dealings off & Facilem Inanibus. Ann. 2. 
Aſtrologers, Genn Hominum| Mobiles Adoleſcentium Animos. 


Potentilus Infidum, Speranti- Ann. 4. Imprudentie Ætatis. 


bus Fallax. Hiſt. 1. Quedam Ann. 16. 
-- 4 | » | 
jects quam dict ſint cadere, 


MAXIM X. 
Fortune and Renown. 


(„.) THE one is as fickle, as the other is firm: 
and conſtant. The firſt ferves during your Prof- 
perity, and the other atter your Death. The 
one reſiſts Envy, and the other Oblivion. For- 


tune is courted, and fom<rimes obtain'd by the 


zeip of Friends. Renown is gain'd by Indu- 
fry. ( 2.) The delve of Reputation ſprings 
from Vertue. Renown haih been, and 15 the 


(I.) Famam in Poſtcros. Ann. Mortalium altijſhua cupere. J. 
11. ÆEternitatem Fame. Doll. | bid. Gracian in the laſt 

( 2.) Tacics ſays, That Chapter of his Herce fays, 
from a Contempt of Repu- That Vertue and Greatneſs 
tation ſprings that of Ver- run parallel to each other 
tue, Contemptu Fame contemni All this makes good what 
Virtures. Ann. 4. and further, Cato, the Cenſor, ſaid, that 
that it is the Property of No body would be Vertu- 
good People to afpire to| ous, if Vertue and Glory 
the pln Things, Oprimos] were parted. | 


Sifter 
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_ Siſter of Giants. (3.) ir is always upon the ex- 


treams, either of Applauſe, or Extcration. 


(3,) It is in this Senſe the other eternal Infamy 
that Tacitus ſays, that Orho, | Duobus Facinoribus, Alters 2 
the Roman Emperor ſigna- girroſcſine, Altero egrecio, tan- 
Iiz d himſelf in two great tumdum apud Poſteros meruit 


Actions, whereof one de- | bong Fame, quantum Male, 


ſerv'd eternal Praife, and fHifRt. 2. 


MAXIM XI. 
To Converje with theſe of whom one may Learn. 


FAMILIAR Converfation ought to be the 
School of Learning ard gocd Breeding. A Man 
ought to make his Maſters of his Friends, f-afo 
ning the pleaſure of Converſe with the profit of 
Inſtruction. Berwixe Men of Wit, the & dvan- 
tage is r ciprocal. They who Speak, are rewar- 


ded with the Applaufe giver to what they far ; 


and thoſe who Hear, with the Profit they de- 
rive from ir. Our 9wn Inatercit inclines us to 
Converfarion. A Man ot Scrce frecuents 
the Company of good Men, whoſe Hu- 
ſes are rather the Theatres of Hie roĩſn, than Nur- 
ſeries of Vacity, There are tome Men, who, be 


fides their being Oracles rnemicives, and that they 


inſtruct others dy their Exampic, are alſo fo 


happy, that cven their Relinue is an ACCademy 


of Prudence and good Behaviour. 
MAXIM XII. 
Nature and Art: Matter, and the Artiſt. 


THERE is ſcarce any Beauty withour Aſſiſt 


ance, nor Perfection that is not apt to degenerate 
| / into 


59 75 
8 x N 4 Ty. 5 » 1 "ol 
. r 2 1 8 
Cher he. 5 * => * 780 


* * 
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into Barbariſm, if Art lend not an helping hand. 


Art corre&s what is bad, and perfects what is 
good. Nature commonly refuſes us the beſt, to 


the end we may have recourſe to Art, to better 
what ſhe give us. The beſt of what we have 
by Nature without Art, is but lik? untill'd 
Ground: And how great ſoever a Man's Parts 
may be, unleſs they be improv'd, they are liitle 
better than none at all. (1. ) Without Art a 


Man knows nothing as he ought to do, and is 


awkwaid in every thing he ſets about. 


(1.) It was for this reaſon] ing Grace to every thing 
that Mucianus, Chief Mini- he ſaid or did, Omnium que 
ſter of State to the Empe-' diceret, atque ageret, Arte 
ror Veſpaſian, ſtudied — = Oftentaroy. Tac. 

4 | 


farigably to give a becem- 


MAXIM XIII. 
To proceed ſometimes cunningly, (ometimes candidly. 


MAN 's Life is a perpetual Conflict with Man 
himſclf. An expert Perſon uſes for Weapons 
the ſtatagems of Intention: He never docs, 
what he ſeems to have a mind to do. He takes 
aim, tis true, but that only to deceive the Eyes 
of thoſe that look upon him. He blurts out 
a Word, and afterwards does what no body 
dreamt of. If be comes out with a Saying, it 
is to amuſe the attention of his Rivals; and 
whilſt they are taken up in conſlidering hat 
he drives at, he preſently Acts, what never 


came into their Thoughts. He then, that takes 

heed not to be impoſed upon, prevents the 

cunning of his Companion, by good Reflecri- 

ons. He always underſtands the contrary, 8 
wv 


Conſequences, when they 
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what one would have him, and thereby im- 
mediu<ly diſc vers the ſtratagem. He parrys 


the firft Paſs, ard exp.cts the fecond, or 


third, in a good gu.rd And when atter- 
ward his Arrifice comes to b. known, he re- 
fn's is Dithmulation, makirg uſe of Truth 
Per {if t» d:ceive by. To change tis Cun- 
nig he chang s his grourd and Battery. His 
Arrifice is to zv. no more rt, and all his 


ſ.b hie is to paſs from Diſſimulation ro Can- 
d Ar. He, who obſerves with a piercing Exe, 


knows t r of ''s Rival, ſtands upon his 
guard, ard diſcovers darkneſs thro a veil of 


light. He unriddles a procedure, which is the 


more myſte rious, in tFat every thirg in it ig 
finc-r:. And thus the wiles of Pythen combat 
the candour of Apollo. 


MAXIM XIV. 
The Thing, aud the manner of ts accompliſning. 
THE Subſtance is not enough, unleſs it be 


cloathed withwizas Circumitances. (.) An ill 
Manner ſpoils all, it even disſigures Juſtice and 


Reaſon. Ow th: contrary, a graccful way ſup- 


plies all Defects, it gilds a Denial, tweerens the 
ſharpneſs that is in Truth, and {moaths the 
wrinkles of Old Age. The How does much 
in all things. A free and ealy Manner charms the 
minds of Men, and makes the compfeat Orra- 
ment of Life. 


(1.) This Thought agrees are not perpetrated with 
with that of Tacitus, where he Judgment and Diſcretion, 
ſays that the beſt Actions Sæpe Honeſtis Rerum Cauſes, 
have oftentimes pernicious in judicium adhibeas, perniciofi 

| Exirue conſequuntur, Hiſt. 5.. 
ons 
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This Maxim is taken out of the Third Chapter 
of the Author's Diſcreto, del modo y Agrado. 
And ſince that Chapter is very Inſtructive, the Rea- 
der, I hope, will not take it ill if 1 give him an A- 
ſeract of it here. 

For this great Precept, ſays he, Cleobulus got 
the Reputation of the chief of the Wiſe Men. 
And, indeed, it is the chief of Precepts. But 
if to Teach it was ſufficient for procuring the 
Name of a Wiſc Man, nay, and of the chief of 
the Sag's, what remains for him that ſhall put 
it in Practice? For to know things, and not 
to practice them, is not to be a Philoſopher, 
but a Pedant. 

In all things the Circumſtance is as neceſſa- 
ry, as the Subſtance, nay, and more; the thing 
that firſt Preſents ir (lf, is not the Eſſence, but 
the Appearance. By the out- ſide we come to 
the Knowledge of what is within. By the Bark 
of the Mapner, we difcerr the Fruit of the Sub- 
ſtance ; inalmuch as wr judge of Perfons whom 
we know not, mecrly by their Deportment. 

The Way, a d Maoner, is that part of Merit 
which moſt affects the Attention. And ſceing 
it is to be acquir'd, he that is without it, is in- 
excuſable. 3 

Truth has Force; Reaſon, Authority; and 
Juſtice, Power: Nut they ar. ſtill without Luſtre, 
if the graczful Manner be wanting; when with 
it, every thing is ſer off to chi. greater Ad- 
vantage. It makes amends for all things, even 
for the Defects of Reaſon; it C ilds slights, 
Paints Deformitics, hides [mpe fc tions, and, in 
a word, Dilguiſc, every thing, 

Great Zeal in a Miniſter; Valour 1n a Com- 
mander; Learning, 1 a Schoiar , Power in a 
Prince, are not ciivugh, unicis thee Qs 
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be accompanied with that important One a 
Manner. But is in no Employment more neceſ- 
fary than in Sovereign Command. T. be Ob- 
lig ins rather than Deſporickc, is in Superiors a 
fingular way of winning upon People. ( 2.) To 
fee 2 Prince make Superiority yield to Courteſie, 
obliges Subjects upon a double account to Love 
him. He muſt firſt Reign over the Wills of 
Men, and then over the Reſt. Purchaſe to thy 
ſelf the good Will, and even the applauſe of 
all Men, if not out of Inclination, at I aſt by 
Art. For they who admire, mind not whether 
thy way be natural or acquird 
There are many things which are worth but 


little in themſelves, and yet are efteem'd for 


their Manner: By the help of that, old things 


become ncw, and return into Faſhion. If the 


Circumſtanccs be of common Ute, they Palli- 
ate the uncouthneſs of Antiquity. The reliſh 
of Men advances always, and never goes back. 
What is paſt, takes not with it, and nothing 
but what is new pleaſes it. Neverthelifs, a lit- 
tle Change may beguile it. Circumſtances 
make things become Young again, they Cure 

them of the muſty Scent, and the mouldineſs of 
Too often, which is always inſupportable, eſpe- 


cially in Imitations, which can never rife, ei- 


ther ro the height, or Novelty of the Original. 
Tnis is ſtill more obvious, to be ſeen in the 
functions of the Mind. For though things be 


(2.) A Prince that has a in what follows, he ſays 
mind co make himſelf be- further, that the Fear of 


Jov'd by his Subjects, (ſays] Subjects without Love, is 


John ufo) muſt uſe them as like Chalk to build with 
his Children, and not as his] without Water. 
Slaves. Apothegm 703. And 


Hs ce. AS 


very 
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very well known, yet they never fail to raiſe the 
Appetite, if the Orator, or Hiſtorian, hit upon 
2 new way of uttering or writing them. 
When things are deliciouſly good, they diſ- 
guſt not, though the Repetition of them be fre- 
quent. But though they be not tedious, yet 
are they not however admir'd. And therefore 
it is neceſſary to ſeaſon them, to the end they 
may excite Attention. Novelty cajoles, and 
charms the Palate. And Objects are renewed 
mecrly by changing the Ragout, Which is the 
true Art of pleaſing. E 
Two Men ſhall fay the very ſame thing, and 
ret the one ſhall Pleaſe, and the other by the 
{ume means Offend. So important it is ctoknow 
the way, How! So uſeful is a graceful mien, and 
{o hurtful one that is disbecoming! Now if the 
want of a Manner be fo remarkable, what muſt 
that be which is actually Bad, and defignedly 
Offenſive, eſpecially in thoſe that hold a 
publick Poſt 2 Thy Clowniſh Air is but a ſmall 
defect, ſaid a Wile Man, and yet it is enough 
to make all People diſguſt thee. On the con- 
trary, an external agreeableneſs, promiſes a ſuit- 
ableneſs of Mind; and Beauty vouches for good 
Humour. 5 
The graceful Manner ſo gilds and ſets off a, 
No, that is makes it more eſteem'd, than an ill 
manag'd Yea. It fo skilfully Candies over 
Truths, that they paſs for Blandiſhments : And 
ſometimes when it ſcems to flatter, it unde- 
ceives, by telling People not what they are, 
but what they ought to be. See Maxim, 267. 


MAX 


_ whom Nature hath made our Maſters. Man 
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MAXIM. XV. 
To make uſe of Auxiliary-wits. 


THE happineſs of great Men conſiſts in ha- 
ving witty Men always about them, to clear 
them from the difficulties of Ignorance, and to 
diſintangle their Affairs. To entertain Wiſe 
Men, is a Grandeur ſurpaſſing the barbarous 
haughtineſs of that Tigranes, who prided him 
ſelf in being ſervd by Kings, whom he had 
vanquiſh'd. It is a new kind of Domini- 
on to make thoſe our Servants by Art 


has much to know, and but a ſhort while 
to live to accompliſh it; but he lives not at all, 
if he knows nothing at all. It is therefore a 


ſingular piece of Skill to ſtudy without Pains, 


and to Learn much, by Learning from all. When 


that is once done, you ſhall ſee a Man ſpeak in 


publick Aſſemblies, with the Wit of many; 
or rather, you ſhall hear as many Sages ſpeak- 
ing from his Mouth, as have before inſtructed 
him. Thus, the Labours of others make him 
to paſs for an Oracle, fince theſe Sages have 
Compoſed his Leſſon for him, and dittill' d in- 
to him the Quinteſſence of their Knowledge. 
After all, let him who cannot have Wiſdom 
for a Servant, endeavour at leaſt to have her 
for a Companion. 


M A X- 


MAXIM XVI. 
Knowledge, and a right Intention. 


BOTH theſe together are the ſource of good 
Succeſſes. . A good Underſtanding, with a bad 
Will, makes 2 very unhappy ConunEtion. An 
ill Intention is the Poiſon of Humane Life, and is 
the more miſchievous when back'd by Know- 
ledge. Tha''s an unlucky Wir which isemploy'd 
to do Evil. ( r. ) Learning, deſtitute of true Judg- 
ment, may degenerate into Folly. | 

1.) The Spaniſh Proverb| become Folly, if good Senſe do 
a ERIE not tate —— * "yp " 
Seſo no la cura. Knowledge will 


MAXIM XVII. 


| Not 70 follow always one, and the fame Conduct. 


IT is good to vary, that you may fruſtrate the 
Curioſi y, efpecially of thoſe that Envy you. For 
if they come to obſerve an Unitormiry in your A- 
ctions, they will prevent your Enterprizes, and 
by Conſequence make them miſcarry. It is eaſie 
to ſhoot a Fowl that flies out- right, but not 

that is irregular in ics Courſc. Yct is it not 
to be always intriguing neither; for ar 
ſecond taking of Aim tis much if you 
not diſcover d. Jealoufic is always upon 
Watch ; much Skill is requir'd ro Guard 
2 it. A cunning Gameſter never plays 
AY the Card which his Adverſary expects, and 
much leſs which he defires. Mo 


C AG 
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MAXIM XVI, 
Application and Genius. 


( 1. ) NO Body can be Eminent without both 
theſe. When theſe two Qualificarims meet in 
any one, they are fare to make him a great 
Man. An crdivary Wit that applics it fit, gocs 
farther than a ſublime one M ichout Application. 
Reputat ion is gut by indefatigable Labour. M hat 
Coits but little, is good fer nothing. Some have 
wanted Application, even in the higneſt Em- 
ployments; fo rare a thing it is to force ones 
Genius. o chute to be rather indifferent in 
a great Employment, than excellent in an In- 
different, is ore to be rendred excuſable by Ge- 
nerotry. But he is not to be pardon d, who 
reſts ſatisũcd With being indiiferently good in 
a ſmall Employment, wiien he might exccl in 
4 greater. On ought then to have Art, and a 
Genius, wich is to be compl.ared by Appli- 
cat ion. 


C1.) 40:1» ſays, That to things are neceſſary, which 
become an able Man in any | are Narure, Study and Pra- 
Profeſſion whatſoever, three | &ice. | 


MAXIM XIX. 
Not to be 100 mac? ery'd up by the Noiſe of Fame. 


(I.) IT is the uſual Misſortune of every Man 
chat hath been much raiced of, ro come 


(t.) Our Author in the looks out after any thing 
Sixteenth Chapter of his forms a great Idea of it, be- 
Heroe, fays much the ſame cauſe it Coſts him leſs to 
thing in theſe Words. Great imagine great Things than 
Merit is requiſite to anſwer it does him, who is look d 
great Attempt He chat! upon to do them. 
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thort of the perfection that Men have imagin'd 
to themſelves. Reality can never equal Imagi- 
nation, ſeeing it as difficult a thing to have 
all perfections, as it is eaſie to entertain a no- 
tion of them. Since defire is the Parent of 
Imagination, it always conceives much more of 
things than they are in eifett. ( 2.) How great 
ſoever a Man's Perfections may be, they never 
match the Idea of them. And as Men ſind 
themſelves fruſtrated in their expectation, ſo 
they undeccive themſelves, inſtead of admiring. 
Hope always fatisfies the Truth, therctore Pru- 
dence ought to Correct it, by q':alfying ii ſo, that 
the enjoyment may ſurpaſs the defire. Some be- 
ginnings of Credit ſerve to awk n the Curioſi- 
ty, bur not to endear the Object of it. It is ever 
honourable, where the Effect cxceeds both 
the Idea and Expectation. This Rule holds not 
good in Evil, wherein great Commendation 
terves to contradict Calumny, and Det action 
with the greater applauſe, by making that appear 
2 which was before thought to be abo- 

minable. | | 


(2) This Maxim agrees 
with that of Tacitus, where 
he fays. A Man has always 
2 better Opinion of what is 
abſent. Majors credit de Ab- 
{entibus, Hiſt. 2. Alſo that 
Majeſty is ever more re- 
ſpeCted near at hand than a- 
far off. Majeſtate ſal va cui 
major e longinquo Reverentia 
Ann. 1. Tacitus ſays more- 
over, That tis cuſtoma 

to eſteem moſt what ĩs mo 

unknown. Paratu magno, 
majore Fama, uti Mos eft de 
Ienatis. In Agricola. And two 


Pages after, he ſays farther: 
Omme Irantimpro dico, 
In which Sence he means, 
that thoſe who faw 42ricolc 
ſought in him, v hat might 
raiſe him to fo great Repu- 
tion. Fife, Aſoettoque, Agr.- 
cola quærenent Famam. Videm. 
A 's deſires (ſays J 
Rufo in his 3 iſt Apatit TA } 
always diſappoint him, for 
tho' he meets with for e- 
thing that gives him fatisfa- 
tion,yet it never thoroug - 
ly anſwers his Expectar.* 


on, 


: MAL. 
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MAXIM XX. 


Every Man in his Time. 


MEN of extraordinary Merit ever depend on 
the Times. All have not liv'd in the Age they 
deſerv'd, and many who have met with that, 


have not nevertheleſs 
make the beſt uſe of it. 


had the happineſs to 
Others have been wor- 


thy of a better Age; which is an Argument, 


that every thing that wy 


I 1.) Thi 
* 


And that which is moſt eminent, 
is render d obnoxious by the wantoneſs of a de- 


ood, docs not always 
this World have their 


praved Cuſtom. (3. ] But it is always the Comfort 


af a Wiſe Man, that his 


Actions will make him 


for ever known. ( 4. ) For if his own Age be un- 


uredly do him Juſtice. 


( 1.) Rebus cunctis ineſt qui- 
dam velut Orbis, ut auemad- 
mod um Temporum Vice:, ita 
Morum vertantur, fays Taci- 
tus, Ann. 3. 


ther-in-Law, that whatever 


eful to him, thoſe that come after will al- 


| Meminiſſc Temporum, quia Na- 
tus fk Ibid. 

3.) It is in this Senſe, 
that Tacitus ſpeaks of his Fa- 


he had admir'd in him laſts 


( 2.) For according ta the | 
faying of the ſame Tacitus," 
A Man muſt ſuit himſelf 
to the Times, and by Con- 
ſequence to Cuſtom. Morem 
accommoaari prout conducat. 
Ann. 12 Præſentia ſequi. Hiſt. 

T hat Senator was to be 
commended who ſaid, that 
whatever Reſpect he had for 
the Cuſtoms of the Antientt, 


ſtill, and ſhall ever laſt in 
the Memory of all Ages. 
Auicquid ex Agricola amavi- 
mus, quicquid mirati ſumu⸗ 
maner, mau ſurumque eſt in A- 


nimis Hominum, in Aternitate 


Temporum, in Famd Rerum. 
Vita Agricolæ. WE 
| (4) Saum Cuigue Decas Po- 
fterices rependit. Poſterity 


et he always had Regard 
ts the Times heliv'din. Se 


will do Juſtice ro every 
Man, fays Tacitus. Ann. 4. 


MAX. 
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MAXIM XXL 


The Art of being Happy. 


THERE are Rules of good Fortune; and Hap- 

pineſs is not always Proſperous, in regard of a 
Wile Man. His Induſtry muſt ſometimes help 
ic forward. Some think it enough to ſtand ar 
the Gare of Fottune in a good Poſture, and to 
wait till ſhe opens ic. Others do better, and 
to their Confidence or Merit advance far- 
ther on, fo that by cajoling of Fortune, one way 
or other, they obtain her. However, according 
to che beft Philoſophy, Verrue, and Application 
— the only Arbiters of a Man's Fate- For as 
I is the ſource of all the Crofles 
of Life, fo Prudence is the cauſe of all its Hap- 


pineſs 
MAXIM XXI. 


The accempliſh/d Man. 


A genteel Education is the Portion of Men of 
Breeding. The Knowledge of the Affairs of the 
Times, good Sayings ſpoken to purpoſe, plea- 
fan: Ways of doing things, makes the Man of 
Faſhion : And the more he excels in theſe, 
the leſs he holds ot the Vulgar. Some- 
times a Sign, or Geſture, makes deeper Im- 
preſſion, than all the Ducumenets of a ſevere 
— ( r. ) The Art of Converſe hath ſtood 

in greater ſtead ro ſome; than all the Seven 
Liberal Arts together. 


(1.) Hercules (ſays our Au- ain'd more Honour by his 
thor in his Diſoer Chap. Diſcretion than by his Va- 
Hombre de plauſil'es . ): Jour. 22 


| 
| 
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thar came out of his Mouth whatever he meets with ir- 
got him, more Applauſe, regular in a Prince, or ſin- 
than all the Conqueſts he gular in a great Man; Af- 
had acquir'd Ly hs Chub. fefied in one, or Vulgar in 
With this be on 3:fro yea another; by means of which 
Monſters, our viith tliat Moral-An:tomy, he is a- 
he ca;r.vated all the fine ble to Judge the better of 
Wits. Thck ate a ſort things, and to Meaſure Re- 
of Men end ed with a cer- putation by the Square of 
tain Cou't-Knowledge, ſo Truth. But above all, he 
very F-+crtaining and A- makes a curious Collection 
grecabie, that they are well ; of 1 or Gallant 
reccived, and earneſtly and Heroical Expreſſions, 
ſought after whereve: they Wiſe Mens Axioms, Cri- 
come. This kind of know ticks malicious Obſervati- 
ledge is alrogerher particu- ons and Buffoons Drolle- 
lar, for it is neither to be ries. With this 2 

e tO 


what paſſes in the World, 


Je 
In 


learn'd by Books nor at the Ammunition he isa 
cureevery Man's Judgment. 
The Deeds and Sayings 


Schools but only in the 


Converſation of Perſons of 
good Senſe and Diſcretion. 


he chiefeſt, and moſt en- 
gaging part of it, conſiſts in 
a univerſal Knowledge of 


and of what is moſt in 
Vogre; as alſo in keepin 
a common Place of the be 
Actions of Princes, extra- 
ordinary Events, Wonders 
of Nature, and the Caprices 
of Fortune. A Man that 
aims at this Knowledge, 
muſt alſo common place all 
ood Thoughts in Books, as 
ikewiſe what is curious in 
Novels, Judicious in Rea- 
ſoning, or Biring in Satyr 
The greateſt Ornament of 
the Accompliſh'd Gentle 


of 
one Man ( fays he, in his 
Heroe) Sown in the Fertil 
Brain of another, are like to 
produce an abundant Crop. 
Afterwards he fays, that a 
Man of Senſe will Regiſter 
in Characters of Gold the 
Sentences of Philip II. an 

the Apothegms of Charles V. 
The neweſt of theſe have 
always the moſt Salt, inaſ- 
much as they add the Grace 
of Novelty to their Excel- 
lence. The Repeating of the 
witty Saying of another 
Man ( fays John Rafe in his 
zoiſt. Apothegm ) is like 
ſelling a piece of old Plate, 
wherein one always loſes 


man is his perfect Know- 
dge of Matters, and deep 
a ſpeckion into the Prin- 
ci 4 — 4 

or ragi-Comedy. 
He Notes in his Table-Bock 


the Faſhion; for it bei 

impoſſible that the frond 
Occaſion of uttering it 
ſhould be ſo à propos, as the 
firſt, it is leſſen d by Repeti- 
tion, and no more reliſh'd. 


Theſe cake 
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of their proper places, are, Advantage of Knowledge, 


like out of their to rob another Man of 
Sockets, or a Tenice-Ball Honour of Teaching it; or 
taken at a ſecond Rebound, of thoſe whom Horace laughs 
for maſſy Sentences, and ob- at, for being aſham'd to 
ſolete Exploits are only in Learn, and yet were not ſo 
Vogue among Pedants and to be Ignorant. Cur neſcire 
Grammarians. | prudens prave, aram diſcere 
This Alamode Science of Malo? Art. Poer. A few 
which I have been fo long Lines farther, our Author 
ſpeaking, has ſometimes ſays, Some People make no 
been more ſerviceable to a other uſe of Life than to 
Man, than all the Lideeel| Gopmandine, they never 
Arts together; and ſome employ their Faculties: 
have got more by Writing Their Reaſoning is Idle, 
a Letter, and uttering a Sen- and Underſtanding lyes Fal- 
tence patly, than they low. For this Reaſon our 
could have done with all the Nobles now-a- days fu 
Knowledge of the two Fa- other People, only in glut- 
mous Civil-Law-Commen-| ting their Appetites, 
tators, Bartolus and Baldus. vileſt Function of Life, and 
Half a Page farther he ſays, are as Poor in Knowledge, 
Be not you any of thoſe who) as they are Rich in Eftaves. 
deprive themſelves of the 


MAXIM XXIN. 


To lere no Mami. 


THERE is no perfection without an, V, or a, 
But. There are but very few cxeinpt (rom Faults, 
either in Marners or Body. But there are 4 
great many who are even Vain of thoſe Faults, 
which it would be an ezfte matter for them 
to amend. When we ſee the ſmalleſt Defect in 
an accompliſh'd Perſon, we fay 'tis pity, be- 
cauſe one Cioud is enough entirely to Eclipſe 
the Sun. Theſe DefeAsare Blemiſhes, at whic 
Ca envy 


jon; makes ir felf fo very abſolute, that 
Liſe is happ þ 


undeceive our ſclves. ( x.) He that is not a 
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Envy levels her Snakes. It would be a notable 
piece of Skill to e into Perfections, 
as Julia C2ſar did, who being Bald, cover d 
that Defe& with his Laurcls. 


MAXIM XIV. 


To moderate ones Imagination. 


THE true means of living happy, and of be- 
ing always eſtec med Wiſe, is tither to correct, 
or reſtrain it. Otherwiſe it becomes Tyranni- 
cal over us, and tranſgreſſing the limits of Spe- 


on us. For to ſome 
repreſents nothing but pains and trou- 
and through their fully becomes their Do- 
ick Executioner. Others there are, ro 
whom it propoſes nothirg but Pl-afure, and 


| Greatneſs, delightir g to divert them in Dreams. 


Theſe are the effects of Imagination, when not 


curb'd by Reaſon. 


MAXIM MV. 


A good Uuderſfanding. 
TOunderſtand the Art of Reaſoning and Diſ- 


courſe, was heretofore the Science of Sciences ; 


but that alone will not do now-a-days ; we 
muſt gueſs and divine, efpecially if we would 


(1.) Truth (adds our Au- I deſt as the is fair, and there- 
thor in his Diſcrero, Chap. Buen fore always goes mask d. See 
Aut enqmor) is a Virgin,as mo- I the Note upon the 210th Maxim 
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good Obſerver, can never be a good Judge. 
There are Spies over the Heart and Intentions. 
The truths which import us moſt, are never 
told us, but by halves. A Man of Wit muſt 
dive into the meaning of them, checking his 
Credulity in what appears advan and 
giving the reins to a Belief of that which 
is Odious. 


MAXIM XXVI. 
To find our a Mans Foible, or weak fide. 


THIS is the Art of managing Humours, and 
of gaining our ends upon Men. It depends 
more upon Skill than Reſolution, to know 
how to win upon the minds of People. There 
is no Will that hath nor its predominant Paſſi- 
on, and theſe Paſſions are different, according 
to the diverſity of Tempers. All men are Ido- 
laters : fome of Honour, others of Intereſt, and 
moſt of their Pleaſures. The Skill is then, to 
know aright theſe Idols, if we would hit the 
weak fide of thoſe who adore them. He that 
can do fo, has the Key of another man's Will. 
We muſt move with rhe firſt mover ; and that 
is not always the higher, but moſt commonly 
the lower Faculty. For in this World the 
number of thoſe who are ir , is far 
ter than of thoſe who are not. We are firſt to 
know the Character of the Perſon, next to 

Ife, and then to attack him by his 
Paſſion, which is generally his weaker 
fide. That is a ſure way to gain the Point. 


MAXIM 
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| MAXIM XXVIL 
To prefer Intention before Extenſicn. 


 PFRFECTION conſiſts not in Quantity, but 
Qualiry. Of chat which is very good, there is 
ſeldom but very little. That whereof there is 
much, is little eſteem d. And even amongſt 
Men, a Giant in bulk, may be but a Dwarf in 
Underſtanding. ( x. ) Some value Books for 
their bulk, as it they were made rather to load 
their Arms, than to exerciſe their Minds. Ex- 
tention alone could never exceed Mediocrity. 
And it is commonly the Unhappineſs of Men 
chat offer at every thing, to excel in nothing, 
becauſe they would excel in All. Intention 
gives an eminent Rank, and makes a Hero, 
if the matter be fir for the compaſition. 


..) This is ſpoken in a fi- po, no es muy Hombre, ſays our 
gurative Senſe, and relates Author in the 7th. Chapter 
to the Proverb, Homo /ongus | of the firſt Part of his Cric;- 
rar Sapiens. El grande de Cuer- con. | | 


MAXIM XXVII. 
To have nothing that's vulgar in One, 


WHAT an excellent diſcerning had that Man, 
whom it diſpleaſed to pleaſe many: Wiſe Men 
are never for d of vulgar Applauſe. There are 
Camelions of fo popular a Palate, that they take 
more pleaſure io fuck in a groſs Air, than to 
ſmell the ſweet Zephyrs of Apollo. ( 1.) Be 


19 in the 5th. he covetous of Applauſe diſ- 
p. of his Heroe ſays, that covers a ſlender Merit, and 
tis the Property of a great Self - Conceit is the ordinary 
Wir to decline Eſteem. To Attendant of Ignorance. 
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not dazled at the fight of the Miracles of the 
Valgar: Ignoram Men are always in a maze. 

That which makes the folly of the Mob ad- 
mire, undeceiv:s the diſcerning of the Wile. 


MAXIM XXX. 


The upright Man. 


ONE ovght always to fide with Reaſon, and 

that ſo conſtantly, that neither vulgar Paſſion, 
nor any tyrannical Violence, may be able ro 
make one abandon it. But where is this Phat» 
nix to be found? Sure ſhe has not many Ad- 
herents. (.) There are many who publiſh her 
Praifes, but few will admit her into their 
Houſes. Others follow her, as far as Danger; 
but when they come near that, ſome, like} 
Friends, deny her, and the reſt, like Politicians, 
pretend they know her not. She, on the con- 
trary, ſcruples not to fall out with Friends, 
with Powers, nay, and with her own intereſt ; 
and there lies the danger of miſtaking her. 
The Curning ftand neutcr ; and by a plauſible 
and mctaphyſical Subtilty, endeavour to recon- 
cile their Conſciences with Reaſons of State. 
But an upright Man looks upon that way of 
Trimming, as a kind of Treaſon, thinkng it 
more honour to be conſtant, than to be a Stateſ- 
man. He is always where Truth is; and if 
he ſomerimcs leaves Feopl:, it is not that he is 
fluctuating, but becauſe they have firſt forſa- 
ken their beſt Guide, which is Keaſon. 


( 1. Virtus laudatur & alget, ſays Twoenc!s 


MAX: 
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MAXIM XXX. 


| Not to affect extraordinary, nor jet chimerical Em- 
ployments. 


THAT AﬀſeQation, ſerves onhyſto artraft Con- 
_ tempt. Whimfic hath hatched 
but a wiſe Man 

There are ſome 


rA ul rather to 
be laogh'd at, than eſteemed. 


To know | People, that one may make aſe of 
them ; the unhappy, ibat one may avoid them. 


MISFORTUNE commonly is an effect of 
Folly ; and there is not a more dangerous Conta- 
gion than that of the Unfortunate. We muſt not 
open the Door to the leaſt Evil, for others, and 
thoſe great-r tao, which lie in ambuſh, come 


always after. The true skill at play, is to know 


how to lay out y our Cards. The loweſt Card 
that is turn d up, is better than the of 


he former dealing. 9 
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expedient than to conſult the Wiſe ; ſoo- 
— or ler, that will anſwer our expecta- 


MAXIM XXXIL 


To have the Reputation of contenting every body, 


THAT gives Credit to thoſe who govern. By 


of Provinces to continue [Ann. 
MAXIM XXXII. 
To know how to deny one's Self 


A 


( 1.) IF it be a great Art to know how to 
Favours, it is a far greater to be able to 
deny one's felf in Buſineſs and Viſits. There 


10 This is what Senecs tar, probe: Cetus Saluton- 
did, according to Tacitus. n- rium, vitat Comitantcs, varus 
fitut a prioris Perentiæ commus | per Urbem, Sc. 


are 
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are ſome tro bl. ſome Empluyments that wear 
away the moſt pr. cious Time. It is better to 
do nothing at all. than to be buſie to no purpoſe. 
It is not enough to be a prudent Man, to make 


no Intrigu:s, but he muſt alſo avoid to engage 


in them. We muſt not be ſo much at the de- 
vation of others, as nat to be more at our own. 
We are not to abuſe Fricnds, nor to require 


more of them, than they are willing to grant. E- 


very thing that is exceilive, is vicious, eſpecial- 
ly in Converſation; and without that moderati- 
on, there is no preſerving of the Good-will, 
and Eſteem of others, on which Civil Decency 
depends. One ſhould ufc all ones Liberty in chu- 


finz what is moſt excellent; but fo, as never to 


offend again Judgment, and Diſcretion. 
MAXIM XXIV. 


To know one's own Strength. 


THAT Knowledge ſerves tocultivate what we 
have of excellent, and to improve common En- 


dowments. Many would have become great 


Men, had they but knowa thcir true Talent. 
Endeavour then to know yours, and j-in Appli- 
cation to it. In ſome, Judgment has the &af- 
eendant, in others, Courage: (1.) Moſt part do 


(i.) When Reaſon pyr-jny thing oppoſite to ones 
lues the Dictates of Ns. Inclinations, is to take a 
ture and Choice joins with | great deal of Pains fora little 
Inclination, Wonders are | Advance, or rather to ſtrive 

rm'd in whatever it be, to Row by meer ſtrength 


and which is properly to thro the Current of a rapid 


fail before the Wind and River. Preface to Monſieur 


Tide. But on the contra- Rohan's Book, Of the Intereſt 


iy, to apply one's ſelf to a- of Princes. 


violence 
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violence to their Genius; whence it comes that 
they never excel in any thing. (2.) We are 


always late in fo 
early to eſpouſe. 


(1. ] Paſſion ( ſays our * employ his Courage in Stu- 
thor in the firſt Chap. of his} dy, and his Wit in Fight - 
Diſcreto) frequently impoſes] ing. Let the Peacock con- 

ſometi tent herſelf with Showing 
her ſine Tail, and let the 
Eagle boaſt of her flight 
whe hon Ae 
not pretend to equal the 
on, ter in fwifineſs of Wing, 
had been far otherwiſe if ke yet may he value himſelf 
had taken up the long Robe. upon having as fine Fea» 
A never-failing Maxim of|thers. That Poet that Ad- 
Chile's, that we ought firſt to | vis d not to do any thing in 
know our felves, and then to ſpight of Minerva (of ones 
apply our ſelves according- Genius) taught a great 
ly. A diſcreet Man begins Truth. Bur ſtill there is 
to acquire 1 by nothing more difficult, than 
Knowledge it ſelf. He firit|ro diſſwade us from the O- 
ſounds his Minerva, as well 
that of Inclination, as that 
of Reaſon, and if he find 
either proper he immediarte-| tion, and afterwards experi- 
ly puts that upon Action.] ence its force without = 
In the ↄth Chap. of his He- rending to an abſolute 
roe he fays farther, That} minion over it: and when 
the Heart predominates inf he has once come to know 
ſome, and the Head in o. his Talent, let him Improve 
chers. That Man woulc it as much, and as faft as he 
be a very Fool, who ſhould® can. See the 89rb Maxim. 


What Paſhon made us 


MAXIM XXV. 
Zo weigh things according to their juſ Value. 


I T. is the only ruine of Fools, that they nevei 
conſider. Since they do not comprehend things. 
they neither fee the damage, nor proſi, and by 

eon 
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conſequence never trouble themſelves about 
them. Some ſet a great value upon that which 
is bur of little worth, and take no notice of what 
is really worthy their Eſteem, becauſe they rake 
all things by ſhew, and outward Appearance. 
Many for want of Senſe, feel not theit Diſtem- 
per. There are ſomethings on which one can- 
not think too much. The wife Man reflects 
on all but not on all alike. For he digs where 
there is any ground, and ſometimes thinks 
there is more than there really is: So that his 
Zeflection goes even as far his Apprehenſion. 


MAXIM XXXVI. 


Not #0 « ape in any Enterprize before one laat h ex- 
a2 ined well ones Fortune and Ability. 


THIS ience is far more neceſſary han 
the Knowledge of our Conſtitution. If it be the 
mark of a Fool to begin at forty, to conſult 
Hypocrates about his Health: He muſt be a far 
greater, who begins at that Age to go to 
che School of Seneca, to learn how to live. It 
is no ſmall matter to know how to govern one's 
Fortune, whether it be in waging till ſhe be 
in the humour (for ſhe loves to be wait- 
ed on )] or in taking her ſuch as ſhe offers herſclf. 
For ſhe hath an <bbing , and flowing, and ir 
is impoſſible rq fix her, being ſo ſingular and 
variable as ſhe is. Let him who hath otten 
found her favourable, not deſiſt from impor - 
tuning her, becauſe it is uſaal wich her to de- 
Elare for the Bold, and being courtly, to _ 
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the young. (i.) Let him who is unhappy wich- 
draw, that he may not meet with the Aﬀront of 
a double Repulſe, in the preſcnce of a more hap- 
py Rival. 


(I.) It was for this reaſon | cond time the Lives of ſo 
that the Emperor Oro, after many brave Men, who were 
he had loſt the Battle of he- the Ornament of the Em- 
riac, would not engage a ſe- pire. Hung nam, Hanc 
cond time, telling the Prato- Virtutem V ſtram ultra Pericu- 
rian Co horte, that advis'd him lis obj/cere nimis grande Vite 
to it, that he had already ſuf- mee Prætium puto. Experti 
ficiently experienc'd his invicem ſumus Ego ac Fortu- 
Force againſt that of For- na. An Ego tot egreg/os Exer- 
tune, and that he did not citus ſtrrni rurſus, & Republic 
value Life ſo much as for the c erip; patiar? (Tacitus 
ſafety of it, to hazard a fe- Hiſt. 2. 


MAXIM XXXVIE. 


To gueſs at the meaning of little Hints given us by 
the bye, and to know how to make the beft Uſe of 


[4 hem. 


THIS is the delicateſt part in humane Conver- 
{ation ; it is the fineſt Probe to ſearch the Receſ- 
ſes of the heart of Man. There are ſome ma- 
licious; and angry Jirks, dipt in the gall of Paſ- 
im: And theſe are as many imperceptible 
Thunder-bolts, which ſtrike down thoſe whom 
they hit. (1.) Many times a word haththrown 
down headlong from the Finacle of Favour, 


(1.) Cardinal Eþ;0ſz,chief, ther of his Minifters with 
Miniſter to PIII. King uttering theſe Words only, 
of Spain, died of Fear, for | What, do you belle me! Thar 
having heard theſe Words Perſon having told Lies of 
from his Maſter's Mouth, him in his Vida de Don Fel:pe 
Card nal, Yo ſoy el Preſidente. el Predente. 


The fame King kill'd ano- 
D thoſe 
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thoſe whom the murmurings of a whole People, 
combined together againſt them, could not fo 
moch as ſhake. There are others Words, or 
Hints, which produce a quite contrary Effect; 
that is to ſay, which ſuppott, and encreaſe rhe 


Reputation or thoſe to whom tbev are addreſſed. 


But f-eing hey are cunnmgly £ „, fu allo 
are they to be cautioully receited: ( 2.) For 
tile 3<curity conſiſts in pumping out the Intenti- 
or, and a 3low foreſcen is calily warded. 


{2.) Præviſus ante, Moll. o- Ifus went 


MAXIM XXXVII. 


To be moderate in good Fortune, 


( 1. 1 S the part of a good Gameſter, wher: 


Reputation kes at ſtake: A brave Retreat is as 
commendable as a brave Enterprize. When 
one hath acted a great Exploit one ought to ſe- 
Cure the Clary of it, by drawing off in time. 
A continued Proſperity is ever ſuſpected. That 
wich hach its Interruptions is always the ſurer. 
( 2.) A mixture of the Sharp with the Sweet, 
ma*<3 ic to r<!!th the heiter. (3.) The more 


Proſperities crowd © ic upon another, the more 


flixp-ry th-y are, ard ſabjeRt to a Fall. The 
quat!ty of the ricature, makes ſometimes amends 


(r.) There is nothing want- in the 11th Chap. of his He- 
ing to my Fortune, but oe) when they are r=liſh'd 
Bounds ( ſaid Seneca.) Nibil. with the Haif-ſowres of ſome 
Fel..itati mee coſt, niſi Modes Croſſes. 8 
ratio cus; ſays Tacit. Ann. 14. (2. Cunfia Mortalium inccr- 

(2.).z00d Morſels of Prof ta ( faid Iaberius) ZA,] 
perity gre to be eaten with plus adeptus foret: Tanto jt 
Ficalule, (ſays our Author i Mrgis in Lubrico. Tacitus 

+ 
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for the ſhortneſꝰ of ch. enjoymerthfit. (.) For- 


tune is weary to carry one, and the ſame Mans 


al ways upon her Shoutders. 


Ann. 1. Nec unquam ſatis fda vours: She waits like a 
Porcutia, u mimi eff, Hiſt. 1. Corſair, till tue Veſſel be 
A ſudden Proſperity has al- freighted, that ſhe may 
ways been ſuſpeQed, eſpe- have greater Booty in car- 
cially when it comes at a rying it away. Haſt thee 
Wiſh, and all at a time; then into Port. f 
for Fortune is accuſtom d (4.) Fate Potentie roo 


to prey upon her own Fa- Serbiterne. Tacit. Ann. 3. 


MAXIM XXXIX. 


To Enow the Nature and Seaſ.n of Things, and to be 
able to make a right uſe of them. 


(.) THE Works of Nature all attain to the 
ordinary point of their Perfection. They en. 
creaſe always by degrees, until they arrive at 
it; and ſo 2 as they are come to it, they de- 
Cline again asfaſt. On the contrary, the Works 
of Art are never ſo perfect, but that they till 
may be more. It is the ſigu of a quaint Dilcern- 
ment, to obſerve what is excellent in every thing: 
But few are capable of doing it, and thoſe who 
are, do not always do it. There is a Point of 
Maturity, even in the fruits of the Mind: Ard 
it is gaod to know that Point, that We may 
make our beſt of it. 


(1.) Naturaliter, quod 1 Brubeurs uThis Converſation; 
eedere non Pat:ft, recedit, 29 E itreticn 2. ) that things 
Paterculus in Tacitus, Hiſt. 2. are never nearer their Ruin, 
Thar is roſay, what cannot than when they are got to 
Advance muſt Retreat. It their higheſt point of Per- 


ſeems to me ( ſays Father. fe&io 
D 2 MAX. 


oY — 
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MAXIM XI. 
To gain the Love of All. 


IT is much to be Admir'd, but it is far more 
to be Beloved. The fortunate Planet contributes 
ſomewhat to this, but Induſtry does yet much 
more. This perfects what the other did but be- 
gin. An eminent Merit is not enough, though, 
in reality, it be eatie to gain the Affection, 


when one hath already gained the Ekeem. ( 1.) 


He that would be beloved, mutt love, be benefi- 

cent, give good Words, ard ſtill ſkew better 

Deeds ( 2. ) Courteſie is the politick magick of 

great Perſous. (3.) A Man muſt firſt * m 
| aan 


(1.) Neque enim ( lays Pl/ny |the Mignanimous, King of Na- 


Juntor in his Panegyrick ) |ples, alighting off his Horſe 


ulus Aﬀeus eſt qui magis Vi- to go and relieve a Peaſant, 
ces expat. Amari Princeps niſt [torc'd the Walls of Gaieta, 
amet non poteſt; that is to ſay, Pwhich his Cannon could not 
Nothing more exacts a reci- 18 for ſeveral days 
procal good Turn than Love. before. So that we ſee by 
A Prince can never make|laying aſide his Majeſty 
his Subjects heartily love for a Moment, that Prince 
him, if he does not ſthew | firſt got Admittance into the 
them ſome Love firſt. Peoples Hearts, and after- 
(2) The moſt powerful | wards into their Town. 
Charm to gain Love (fays| (;.) Our Author, in the 
Gracian in his Harce) is to ſſecond part of his Criticon, 
Love firſt. What moſt moves |ſays merrily, that a certain 
the People is Courteſy and |Warlike Prince having de- 
Generoſity. It was thefe |manded of the Nymph, Hi- 
two Qualities that got Tirw]tory, one of the beſt cut 
the Character of the Delight |Pens ſhe had, the gave him 
of Mankind. An obliging one thatwasnot cut at all, tel: 
word from a Superiour's ling him that it belong'd to 
Mouth, is equivalent to the him to cut itwith his Sword, 
Service Fa Equal, and the ſ and if that cut well the Pen 
bare Civility of a Prince isſwonld write the better. 
more worth, than the G:tr| This ſhe ſaid to give him to 
of a private Man. a underſtand, that if he made 
| | a 


—— » WWBe ww. TY - 


fine words of Tacitus. Al 
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hand togreat Aﬀairs, and then open it liberally ro 


good Pens, that is, alternately employthe Sword, 
and the Paper. ( 4. ) For the favour of Writers, 
who perpetuate great Exploits, is to be courted. 


a glorious uſe of his Sword, | 
her Pen would not fail — (4.) The favour of an Hi- 
write well of him, and] ſtorian ( ſays our Author) 
that it was not the Wri-{is the more to be deſir'd, in 
ting, but Men's great Acti- that his Pen is pluck'd from 
ons, that render'd them im- the Wings of Fame. Thar 
mortal in Hiſtory. All, Phoenix of Hungary, Matthins 
which is founded upontheſe| Corvin's was wont to fay, 
F and which he made good 
that we have either lov'd or by his Actions) That the 
Aumir'd in Agricola ( ſays! Grandeur of a Hexoe conſiſt - 
he) remains ftil, and ſpal ed in two things, vis. to 
Eternally remain in the memory Perform great Exploits, and 
of all Ages, thro the means of to employ good Hiſrorians: 
Hiſtory, which ſhall elegantly' Chap. 12th of his Heroe, and 
tranſmis to Poſterity all the Diſcourſe the zoth of his 
great Things he has done. In, Agudexa: 
vita Agricole. x f 


MAXIM XLI. 
Never to Exaggerate. 
NEVER to ſpeak in Superlatives, is the ftgn 


of a wife Man; for that manner of ſpeaking al- 
ways wounds either Truth or Prudence. Im- 


moderate Commendations are fo many proſtitu- 


tions of Reputation, in that they diſcover the 
weakneſs of Underſtanding, and the bad Difcern- 
ment of him that ſpeaks. Exceſſive Praiſcs ex- 
Cite Curioſity, and incite to Envy; fo that if 
Merit anſwer not the Value that is fcc upon it, 
as it commonly happens, gencral Opinion re- 
volts from the Impoſture, and makes che Flat- 


kerer, and Flattered both ridiculous. Therefore 


D 3 a pru- 
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a prudet.t inan oruce.ds wil a ſhort Rein, and 
chuſcs rather to Ginrd by giving too little, 
than ioo moch. ( 1.) Leccliciice Is iatc, and 
by coaſcqucice the valuc of it is to be well 
weighed. (2.) Exagger tion is a kind of ly- 
ing By it Ott dy R the kepuiation of bad 
_ Ditccrnment, and what is worte, of dad Judg- 
ment. | 


(1) PerfeQions (ſay our beſt rharobſervesthe juſteſt 
Author in the ch Ch. of Meature. | 
his He: 62 that are arrivd at (2.) Without great Know- 
the higheſt Point are rare, ledge, back'd by long Expe= 
and thereforecvght to be ſo rience, (1iys be again, to- 
eſteem'd. And afew Pages wards the end of the fame 
after he ſays farther; ; Scme C* aprer ) there is no com- 
Men believe, that not to ing to underſtand the true 
Commend them to exceſs, is value of Perfections. If a 
to Blame them: But, for my diſcreer Man cannot judg 
part, I am of Opinion, that aright of them, let him hold 
exceſſive Praiſe is a true ſign his Tongue, for fear he ra- 
of a want of Capacity, and ther diſcover his own Inca- 
that thoſe who Commend pacity, than the other Man's 
too much, either buſe them- Perfection. John Rufo, in 
ſelves, or others. geſtlaus, his 5$286ch Apt hegm, com- 
King of Sparta, did not e- pares thoſe that Exagge- 
ſteem him a good Shooema- rate, and always talk — 
ker, who made a Shooe of ro barren Years, which ever 
Eucela ſus s ſixe for a Pigmie. enhance the Prizes of Com- 
In caſe of Praiſes, he does modities. 


M AXIM XLII. 
Of the Aſcendant. | 


THIS is a certain unaccountable force of 
Superiority, that ſprings from Nature, ard not 
either from the Artifice, or Aff tation of him 
that ha, ir. Every one lubmits thereto wich- 
out knowing huw, unkfs it be th:at one yields 
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to the inſinuating Power of the Natural Auth - 


rity of another. The ſc Paramount C nius's are 
Kings by Merit, and Lions by af ivik ge that 
is ir nate to them. They comma d ihe n ts 
and Tongues of others by a ſecret Cerm. 25 
makes them to be reſpected. When ſuch Men 
have the other requite Quali., ics, they uy. cut 
out for the chief movers of the Government G- 
li ick, in regard they can do wore With a int, 
than ochers can wih ct eir uimolt Efforts and 
Realons, 

This Dor inion, ſars the Author, in bis 
Chapter Del /cnerio en le der, EC. is Sk ch'd 
oat by Nature, and finiſhed oy Art. All who 
have this advantage, find things ready Gone 10 
their hands. Nay, Soperiority it felf facilitarcs 
all things to them, inlomuch that nothirg phz- 
zles them, but in every thing they come dir 
with Honour. Thcir Sayings and Doings feem 
as great again-as they really are An ordinary 
Thing hath even app-ared excellent, when fc- 
conded by this Power. They who want this 
Superiority, enter diffidently upon Affairs; 
which takes from them muc'1 of the ir Grace ful- 
neſs, eſpecially if it be obſerved. From Dith- 
d:nce immediately ſorings Fear, which ſnams- 
fully baniſhes Atfurarice ; and by conſequence, 
Action and Reaſon loſe all their luſtre. This 
Fear fo abſolutely tyrannizes over ihe Mind, 
that it deprivts it of all liberty. Infomuch that 
Reaſon is at a ſtand, Words are frozen, and Acti- 
viry becomes diiabl d. | 

The Aſcendant of him that ſpeaks, gains him 
at firſt the Reſpect of him that hears. It makes 


| the greateſt Critick give Attention; and SOv<- 


reign like ſways the Canſent of a whole Com- 
Ee rn Pony 
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pany. It furniſhes Expreſſions, nay, Sentences 


co the Perion that ſpeaks ; whereas Fear choaks 


his Words. 


(1) Inſfipid Bathfulneſs is ſufficicnt 


to chill keaſ ning; and though it could over- 
flow with a ſorrent of Eloquence, yet the great 
cold of Fear will put a flop to its courſe. 


( 1.) A famous Preacher the ſame Monarch, and the 


fois up into a Pulpit to 
arangue before FH Jip IId. 


of Spain, on a ſudden became 


Dumb before he had utter d 
a Word, which was occaſi- 
on'd by that Prince's look- 
ing ſtedfaſtly upon him 
while he paid his Obeiſance 


to him. A Pope's Nuncio al- 


Jeſuit Pc Rop'd in 


the middle of a T'ifcovrſe, 
which he was making othe 
ſaid King, and could not pro- 
ceed, whereupon the King, 
to deliver him from b's Con- 
fuſion,B toldhim, that if hehad 
the reſt written he would 
read it, and grant his Re- 


ſo was confounded. in like queſt. Dichos y Hechos de Don 
manner, at an Audience of! Hlipe el Segundo, Cap. 2. 


Fe that enters into Converſation with an in- 


nate Autioriiy, has Rcfpedt at his Devition 
beſore- hand Bur he wio engages in it with 
Fear, acculc.s | imicit of M cakuets, and confelles 
he is overcome, before he has made the Tryal. 
For this Diffid ice of Mind, he is to be deſpiſed 
or at beſt, rot much eſtee med. The truth is, 
2 wiſe Man ovgkt to be cferved, eſpecially 
where he ist gt acqt ainicd with bis Company. 
He ſirſt tries tlic Ford, cipccialiy, it he forcke 
that it is deep. 
Thovgh it Fe both Civility ard Duty to 
qualifie this imperious boldneſs, in ſpcakirg to 
Princes and great Men; yet ought one ro Have 
a care of falling irto the extremity of Paſt ful. 
refs. (2.) Then it is that a Man ouvgktto keep 
= | 4 
(2.) John Rufe, one of the I Ingeniozr, and the Diſcerning, 
moſtcelebrated WitsofSpain, had the preſumption to 
and whom Cracian calls the think that he could not be 
"I Mr 1 con- 
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2 mcan betwixt Boldncis ard Confufion, that 


- 


N 


he may neither be diſagrecable, nor ridiculous. 
Let neither your Fear be fo great, as to make 
you loſe Aſſurance, nor your Boldneſs fo ſawcy, 


confounded at the bare ſight; 
of __ Philip IId. alledging, 
That Kings were no other 
than Men, and that a Man 


muſt be extreamly deficient 
ro be affraid of Appearing 


as to forget Reipedt, See Maxim the 182d. 


dience, he loſt his Senſes, 
like other Men, inſomuch 
that in going from theKing's 
Preſence he frankly own'd, 
that it far'd with him, as 
with thoſe that look on the 


before fuch a Prince, as Horizon, to whom it ſeems 


was of thateaſy Acceſs, and 'that the Heavens and Earth 


who gave Audience with meet, but when they come 
that obliging Temper and to themſelves they find there 


Modeſty, that he never ſent 


any one from him diſſatis- 
fy d. But whatever Aſſu- 


is no ſuch thing. Rufo in H- 
607th Hpothegn. This is alſo 
to be mer with Word for 


rance this Rufo fancy'd to 
himſelf when he, ſome rime 
after, happen'd to have Au- 


This Superiority ſtin 
bur molt in great Me 


Word in the Diches y Hechos 
de Don Felipe el Segunda. 


es in all forts of People, 
n. In an Orator it is 


more than a Circumſtance: To a Lawyer it 15 
eflertial : In an Amhaſſador it is a glorious Qua- 


ity ; in a Commander 


2 Victorious Attribute: 


But in a Prince, it is the Ornament of all Perfecti- 


on. It enhances the pr 


ice of all humane Acti- 


ons; and reaches cven the Countenance, whict, 
is the throne of Comcelineſs; and the gate which 
denotes the Signatures and Character of a Man's 
Heart; and judicious Perfons always delineate 
the irs by a noble way of Acting and Speaking: 
Eor ſubl'me Actions are of double value. when 
they are accompanied with Majeſty. 
Some are born with an univerſal Power, 


in all they ſay, or d 


0, One would think 
| N chac 
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that Nature had d ig a bm fo der Bro. 
thers of Markird. They «1m © de Supe- 
rior in all ching, if not i 2.545 t leaft 
in Merit. A Spirit of D mi fon 75 I ſelf 
in them, even in their mot comm n Aion, 
All obey them, becaulc in cvcry hing they cx- 
eel every body. They ſcize Men's Hearts, and 
ſo at firk become Maſters of them ; for their Ca- 
ity is large enough for all things. Now 
tho' others may fometimes, have more Learn- 
ing, Nobility, nay, and Vertue; yer ſtill they 
get the better by an Aſcendant, that gives them 
Superiority ; fo that if they have nor the right, 
yet at leaſt they make good their Title by their 
Power. | 95 | 


MAXIM XL. 
To Speak with the V ulgar, but to Think with the V /e, 


TO fwim againſt the Stream, is as impoſſi- 
ble a thing to ſucceed in, as it is eaſie to expoſe 
one's ſelf. Socrares was the only Man that 
could undertake it. Contradiction paſſes for 
an Aﬀronr, becauſe it is the condemning of 
another's Judgment. Malecontents multiply, 
fometimes on account of the Thing cenſured :; 
and ſometimes becauſe of the Party that ef 
pous d it, Truth is known but of a very few, 
and falſe Opinions go current with the reſt of 
the World. ( :. ) One muſt not judge of a wiſe 


_ ( 1.) The E Man mon 
(ſays our Author in his Diſ-| A& and 
ereto) obſerves inviolably |trary to them. 
that great Precept of Ari- bre juizia y notante. 
Fotle, to talk like the Com -/ 


ple, but to Think, 
quite con- 
P- Hom » 


* 
1 — * 
” * 
. 
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Man by what he ſays, ſince ſometimes he ſpeaks 
at ſecond hand, that is to fay, according to the 
common Report, tho' his Judgment give the 
Lie to the vuigar Error. ( 2.) A wiſe Man a- 
voids as muci being contradifted, as to con- 
tradict. The more his Judgment enclines him 
to Cenſure, the more he has a Care not to pub. 
lifh it. Opinion is free; it neither can, nor 
ought, to be forc'd. The wile Man retires 
_ wiinin the Sanctuary of Silence, and it tomerimes 
he be communicative it is but to a few, and 
thoſe as knowing as himicit. | 


(z.) This is a Commen- Underſtanding with his 
dation that Tacitus gives 4+ i Callegues, avoiding to en- 
tricola, in cheſe words: Pre- gage with them either in 
cul ab AEmulation: adversus any Conteſt, or Competi- 
Coiegas, procul 4 Contentione tion, and was as little en- 
advertus Procyratores ; er in- climd to take any Advan- 

cere Iaglerium er attrr/ Sordi- tage af them, as he was 
dum arbitrabatur; that is to to let them have any over 
 fay, He had always a good him. 


MAXIM XLIV. 
To Sympathize with great Men. 


Tr is the nature of Heroes to love one ano- 
ther; it is a ſecret inftin that Nature beltows 
upon thoſe, whom ſhe intends to raife to the 
higheſt pitch of Hor our. 1.) There is a Kin- 

| dred 

(r.) Sympathy (ſays our the moſt uneaſy Humour 
Author, in the 1. 4 . of has Charms 3 Former. 
is Heroe) conſiſts in a Kin- There's nothing but what 
dred of Hearts, and Antipa- Sympathy 4 on. 
chy ina Separation of Wills. She can perſwade without 
The higheſt pitch of Per- Eloquence, and to obtain 
ſection is exposd to the whatever the defires, ſhe 
Odium of the Latter, and' need only ſhew her Places 


_— ————— 
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dred ot Hearts and Inclinations, and the Effects 


of it are by the Vulgar attributed to Enchant- 
ment. That Sympathy reſts not at Eſtcem, it 
proceeds to good Will, and at length arrives at 
Affection; ir perſuades without Speaking, and 
Obtains without Recommendation. There is 
an Active and a Paſſive kind of this Sympathy, 
ard the more ſublime they are, the more hap- 
py thoſe are that enjoy them. The Skill lies in 


Knowing, Diſtinguiſhing and Underſtanding. 


how to make the beſt uſe of them. Without 
this all the reſt ſigniſies nothing, 


(Petition) of Reſemblance. | Wiſkes, but without the Ec- 


An exalted Sympathy is the | cho of Correſpondence, 
North Star, which guides they are nothing. Sympa- 
to Heroiſm. It is an eaſy thy is the A, B, C, of Love. 
matter to have a Venerati- Tis a Folly to ſet down 


on for great Men, but ve- before any Heart, without 


xy difficult to Reſemble em. the Ammunition of Sym 


Sometimes the Heart has pathy. 
MAXIM ELy 
To uſe Reffect ion without a bigng it. 


REFLECTION ought neither to be affected, 
nor know. Artifice is to be hid, in as much as it 
is ſuſpicious, and Caution much more, becauſe 
it is odious. ( 1.) If Cheating be in vogue, re- 
double your vigilance, but without letting it 
be known, left that make People diſtruſtful 


( 1.) Tacitus ſays, that | ſhould be thought ta dive 
whilſt Tiberius ſpoke ambi- into his Meaning. Quibrs 
guouſly in the Senate, all anus Metus ſi Intelligers vide- 
the Senators hat the fame|rentur. Ann. 1. 


dread upon them, left they 


(r 


* 
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( 2. ) Suſpicion proyokes to Revenge, and ſets 
Men upon Thoughts of doing the Miſchicf 
they never thought on before. Reflection up- 
on the ſtate of Affairs, is a great help to Acting. 
There is not a better proof of a Man's Senſe, 
than good Reflections. ( 3.) The greateſt Per- 
fection of Men's Actions, depends on the per- 
ect Knowledge wherewith they have been 


Executed. 


: ( 2.) Agrippina had no bet · 
ter way to ſecure herſelf 


from her Son Nero's Snares, | 


than by pretending that ſhe 
did not ſuſpect him. Slum 
Inſidiarum Remedium eſſe ji non 
Intelliger cutur. Ann. 14. And 
even when the Officers had 
enter'd her Chamber, who 
ſhe knew were ſent to Mur- 
ther her, yet ſhe ſtill con- 
tinu'd her Hypocriſy, tel- 
ling them: I hat ſhe could 
not believe her Son, capable 
of Commandinga Parricide. 


Nihil ſe de Filio credere, nun 


Imperatum Parricidium. I id. 
One day as the Emperor 
Othowas treating ſome of the 


Principal Lords and Ladies Memoir:, _ 11. 


of his Court, a rude Com- 


dence, as much as poſſible, 


that they mightnot thereby 
cfend the Emperor. Qui 
trepidi, fortuitnſque Militum 
Furor, an Dolus Imperetor:s, 
manere as deprehendi, aut fu- 
gere et diſpergi periculoſtus foret, 
modo Conſtantiam ſimulaure, &c 
Hiſt. :.PhilipComminesblames 
the Conſtable of St. Po! ex- 
ceedingly, for ſhewing fo 
much Fear in his Maſter 
Lewis XIth's preſence, as to 


appear in Arms before him, 


tho' he faid he did it out of 
Fear of the Count of Dam- 
martin, High Steward of 


| France, Who was his mortal 


Enemy. Book 3d. of his 


(3.) 'Tis thus that Tec. 


pany of Soldiers came and fays, that thoſe that engage 
would have broke open the in any great Enterprize, 
Gates, pretending they had ought firſt to conſider if the 
ſomewhar to ſay ro the Em- performing it would be eaſy 
peror. Now tho' the Gueſts or difficult; any Honour 
were conſiderably fright-| rothemſelves,or Advantage 
end, yet not knowing whe- 


ther it were a piece of Trea- 
chery in Orho, or an Acci- 
dent; or if it were beſt to 
fly, or to ſtand it, they con- 
c:al'd their Fear and Diffi 


to the ir Country. Omnes qu: 
Magnarum Rerum Conſilia ſuſ- 
cipiunt, æſi mare debent, an 
quod inchoatar, Reipublicæ Ur. 
les, fis glorioſum, aut certe non 


arduum fit, Hiſt. 2. 


MAXIAL 


wrong, that is to fay, even before we know 
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MAXIM XLVI, 
To Correct one's Antipathy, 


Is oftentimes our Cuſtom to Hate, right or 


What he is, whom we hate; and ſometimes that 
vulgar Averſion, has the boldneſs to attack even 
great Perſonages. Prud:nce ought to keep it 


under. For nothing diſcredits us more, than 


to profeſs a Diſlike to thoſe who deferve to be 
Beloved. As it is noble to Sympathize with 
brave Men, fo is it the fign of an abjet Tem- 
per, to have an Antipathy againſt them with- 
out a juſt Cauſe. 


MAXIM XLVI. 
To ſhun Engagements, 


IS one of the chief Maxims of Prudence. In 
large plains, there is always a great Diſtance, 
from one end to the other. It is the ſame in 

reat Affairs. We muſt jag on a good way, 
fore we come to the end of them. There- 
fore the. Wiſe never engage willingly in them. 
They come to a Rupture as late as poſſibly they 
Can, ſince it is eaſier to wave the Occaſion than 


to get off, when once engaged, with Honour. 
There are Temptations ot Judgment, which it 


is ſaſer to avoid, than to dyercome. One En- 
gagem-r.t draws a greater after it, and com- 
monly there is a Precipice hard by. Some Men 
naturally, and ſometimes through a national 
Defect, meddle in every thing, and always en- 

Sage 
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inconſiderateiy. When on the contrary, 
takes Reaſon for his Guide, proceeds al- 
ways with Circumſpection. He finds greater 
advantage in not Engaging, than in Overcom- 
ing; and tho ſome raſh Blockhead may be rea- 
dy to begin, yet has he a care not to tread in his 


MAXIM xIVm 
The Man that bas a Stock of good Qualities. 


_ . THE more Depth one has, the more Man one 
15: The infide ought to be worth as much a- 
gain as that which appears outwardly. Some 
Men have no more but a front, juſt like Hou- 
ſes, which for want of a good Foundation, have 
not been finiſhed. The Entrance ſpeaks the Pa- 
lace, and the Cottage the Lodging. Theſe Men 
have nothing that one can fix upon, or rather 
every thing is fixed in them. For after the firſt 
Salutat ion, the Converſatĩon is at an end. They 
make their Complement of Entrance, as the Si- 
cilian Horſes do their Caracolls, and then all of 
2 ſudden become Dumb. For the Pool of Words 
is ſoon drained, when the Underſtanding is 
ſhallow. It is eafie for ſuch to deceive thoſe, 
wh? like themſelves have nothing but outward 
ſhe wu, but they are Fops to Men of Diſcerning, 
who preſently diſcover that they are ill furniſhed 


within. 
MAXIM XI. 


The Fudicious and penetrating Perſon, 


ALWAYS maſt:rs Obj-&s, and is nevet 
maſter'd by them. He imm. giately funds the 
be tom 
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botrom of the profoundeſt Depth. He knows 
perfectly how to Anatomize Men's Capacities. 


Let him but look upon a Man, and he'll dive 


into the Depth of him, and know him through- 
ly. He decyphers all the Secrets of the cloſeſt 
Heart. He is quick in Conceiving, ſevere in 


Cenſuring, and judicious in drawing Conſe- 


quences. He diſcovers All, obſerves All, and 
comprehends All. 
This, and the preceding Maxim, have their Com- 


ment in the Author's Dilcreto, Chap. Hombre Ju- 


iziofo y notante, where he [peaks thus. 

Momus reaſoned but very dully, when he 
would have had a little Window made in the 
Heart of Man. Ir would have been of very lit- 
tle uſe ro ſome Men, who look through per- 
ſpective· Glaſſcs. A good Judgment, is the prin- 
Cipal Key of another Man's Intentions, It is to 
no purpoſe for Ignorance to retreat to the Sanc- 
tuary of Silence, and Hypocriſie into a whited 
Sepulchre ; a judicious Man diſcovers All, gueſ- 
fes at All, and penetrates into All. He ar firſt 
diſtinguſhes Appearance from Reality. He 


looks within a Man, and reſts not on the vul- 


gar Surface. He decyphers the Intentions and 


Ends; for the Clavis of Criticizing is in his Poſ- 


ſeſſion : Seldom hath Deceit, and much leſs Ig- 


norance, boaſted of being too hard for him. This 


preeminence has rendred Tacitus fo famous in 
general. There is no Quality more oppoſite to 
vulgar Ignorance than this ; it is alone ſufficient 
to gain a Man the Reputation of being diſcreet. 


The Vulgar hath always been malicious, but 
never judicious : And though it ſays Any thing, 


yet it underſtands not Every-thing. It ſcldom 


diſtinguiſhes Truth from Probabilicy. Since ir 


never 


— 
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never bites but the bark, it ſwallows down All 
without nauſeating a Lye. And about twopa- 
ges after. A Tea, from Judges of Merit and Ca- 
pacity, is more worth than all the Acclamations 
of the Crowd. And it was not without grounds, 
that Plato called Ariffotle his whole School; 
and Antigonus the Philoſopher nam'd Zeno, 
the whole Summ of his Renown, But it is to be 
obſerved, that there is great difference betwixt 
Cenſure, and Backbiting; for the one is groun- 
ded upon Indifference, and the other upon Ma- 
lice. Our Maxim enjoins not a Diſcreet Man 
to be Saryrical, but only to be Intelligent, It 
preſcribes not the condemning of every thing, 
which would be an inſupportable Extravagance 
of Mind; and much leſs the approving all Things, 
— is the ſillĩeſt piece of Pedantry and Cre- 
dulity. | 1 


MAXIM I. 
Never to loſe the Reſpe&t which is dae to Us. 


ONE ought to be ſuch, as to have no cauſe of 
Bluſhing in private. One'sown Conſcience ought 
o be a ſufficient Rule for one's Actions. A good 
an is more obliged to his own Scverity, than 
o all Precepts. 1. } He refrains from doing 
vhat is Indecent, for fear of wounding his 


( 1.) Such was A. Cato ret fecit, ut facere viderc:ur, 
lays Paterculus) who al- ſed quia aliter faccre non pote= 
ays did good, not fomuch rat. Hiſt. 2, Num. 35. He 
hat he might get the Cha- |alſo ſaid that a Man could 
atter of a good Man, as not have a more terrible 
cauſe he knew nor how to Witneſs againſt him than 
2 otherwiſe. Avi nunguam his own Conſcience. 

E own 
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own Modeſty, rater than otic: ding againſt 
the Authority of his Superiors. (2.) When 
One ſtands in awe of wvne's ſelt, one has no need. 


of Senecas imayirayy Tutor. 


( 2.) Every one c1ics he is 
Innocent, (tays S ca) not 
that he is really fo, but be- 
cauſe there was no Witnels 
of his Crime. D:n9cen-:n% 
gti fone dicet, riſpicions T. ter, 
non Conſcientiam Ep. 43. Al- 
fo Pliny Junior lays, that 
moſt Menare afraid of a bad 
Name, but few fear their 
Conſciences. Multi lama, 
Conſci ent iam panci verentur. 
Ep. 20. lib. 3. riff ppus was 

wont to ſay, That a wiſe 
Man would live well, if 
there were no ſuch thing as 
Law; and another Philoſo- 
pher, that he did not obey 
the Laws, but Reaſon: Both 
theſe meaning, that they 
could do their Duty volun- 
tarily, withour being forc'd 
to it by Authority. To 
Reſpe&. and even to ſtand 
in Awe of our ſelves, (ſays 
Gr an) 1 Council which 
the ſeverity cf Cr hath 
produ-'d. Fic thar negle©'s 
to pay a ReſpeC. to helf. 
give others a Power of de 
priving him of ir, the 14 
Chap. of his Eerce. A Man 
exalted toDignity (ſays Pli- 


the 
ed, and the Co:nuctrors O- 


On; ſe Primus Ipſe contemn.t. 


Ep. ult. Lib. 8. Cæſar ( fays 
zracian) having becn taken 
by Pyrates in his Youth, 
anquiſh d Command- 


bey d, as if he had been their 
Priſoners onlyin Ceremony, 


and their Prince in realitv. 


Gracian having taken theſe 
words out of the Hiſtory 
of Paterculr's; T hope it may 
not be amiſs if I give the 
Paſſage more at length with 
irs Tranſlation. Aamod um 
uvenis, ( ſays he of Cæſa) 
erm a Pyratis capris eſſet, 22 
ſe, per omne Spat um, quo ab 
is retentus eſt, apud eos veſſir, 
ut pariter tis Terror, nera- 
cieniauc t: Neque Unquam 
ant Nette aut Die, ( cur enim 
quod wel maximum eſt, , nar- 
ar, verbis ſpecioſss non p3teft, 
0 n tt eur, ant * craretur 
51 a. ing. £7. That is to 
fay, Calan ain been taken 
1 Dont“ Pyrates, he be- 
har him ſelf fo prudently all 
the white H was 4 ther hands, 
that they rnnally Aamir d ana 
Fear'd hin; neither was it in 
their Power, either Night or 


ny Tuner) canhebe ſighted; 


if he does not firſt flight of his Cloachs or Shooes. 


Day, to perſwade him to pul 
his 


himſelf, by doing mean is commendable, in that 


Things? An contemnitur, Qui 
Imderium, Qui Faſces haber, 


E refolvd to keep to 


his Condition as long as 


wiſe Qui bumilis er ſer. li dus, t he was in it. 


MAXIM 
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The Man that can make a goed Choice. 
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HE that makes a good Choice, is ſuppos d to 
have good Scnſe, and a great power of benetra- 
tion. Wit and Study, are not ſufficient to render 
a M.:n's Life always caſy, There is no difficul- 
3 Chuſing, where there is nothing worth 
the contending for. To be able to Chuſe, and 
to Chuſe well, are the two Advantage: of a gocd 
Diſcernment. Many who have a pregnant and 
fertil Wit, a ſtrong Judgment, and much Know- 
ledge acquired by <tudy, are at a lofs when 
they are to make a Choice: It is generally fatal 
to them to hit upon the Worſt, ard one would 
ſay, that they loved to deccive themſelves : 
(I.) It is then oae of the greateſt Gifts of 
Heaven, to be a Man that can make a good 
Choice. 


(r.) Paſſion (ſays our Au- to Chuſe, is to take blind- 
thor in his D; ſcreto, Chap | fold what is offer'd, ei- 
Hombre de buena Eleccion ) is ther thro' Chance or Ne- 
the ſworn Enemy of Pru-jceſſity. Let him there- 


_ dence, and by Conſequence; 


of Choice. And a page af- 
ter he ſays, there can be no 
Perfection where there is no 
Choice. To be able to 
Chuſe, and to Chuſe well, is 


eit 


a double Advantage. Not 


fore that wants the Art 

Councel and Example; for 

to eed ſafely, one muſt 

r know of one's Self, 

be hearken to thoſe that 
0. 


MAXIM LI. 


Never to be diſerder d with Paſſion. 


T is a great Point always to be maſter of 


one's 


E 2 elk 
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ſelf. (t.) A Man thereby becomes excellent 
and has the Heart of a King, feeing it is very 
difficult to ſhake a great Soul. Paſſions arc the 
Elementary Humours of the Mind. (2.) So 
ſoon as thofe begin to abound, the Mind be- 
comes Sick; ( 3.) ard it the Diſtemper rilc to 
the Mouth, keputation is much in danger. 
(4) One ought therefore ſo to get the Maſtery 
over one's ſelf, that one may never be accuſed 
of Tranſport, neither in the height of Profpe- 


( 1.) Of this John Rufo count inthe preſence of Don 
8 a good Example in John of Auſtria, that if he had 
his Apothegms. Don Lopez been Don Lopez, he would 
de Acuna ( ſays he] Arm- have made a Haſh of that 
ing himſelf in haſt to go;Raſcally Servant. To which 
to decide a Quarrel, told Don John of Auſtria reply'd, 
one of his Servants that That would have been ſel- 
help'd him to put on his Ar- ling your Ear at too mean a 
mour, that he ſhould make price; w — wig ves. 4 
his Head-piece ſit eaſier, for and Patience he had pro- 
that it hurt him at one Ear. j cur d a laſting Reputation. 
But the Servant alledging,} (2.) Eger et flagrans Libi- 
that it was impoſſible it|dinibus Aniutus, ſays Tacitus 
ſhould hurt him, and that it] Ann. 3. £3 
was put on as it ſhould be,! (3.) And twas to preſerve 
he being preſs d to be gone, ſ his that Tiberius kept himſelf 
went accordingly to theſ fine Miſerat:one, ſine Ira, Obſti- 
Place appointed, and engag d|natum, Clauſumque, ne quo Aa- 
in a bloody Combat. When|fe#u * ceagat "' 
all was over he return'd (30 As that adopted Son 
home, but going to take off of Galba, Qui nullum turbati 
his Head- piece his Ear came ſaut exultant is Animi motum 
off with it; whereupon he ſprodidit; nihil in Vultu Habi- 
turn'd in great pain to the ſeuaue mutatum, quaſi imperare 
Servant, and only ſaid toſpaſſet magis, quam wellet, Hiſt. 
him: Did not I teil you that i. And as V ſpaſan, who 
you had not put on my Head-|ſhew'd no alteration in 
piece right ? Ape. mn 5 f;. his Temper upon his Ad- 
And in the following Apo- vancement to the Empire. 
therm, after having related I irſo n:hil tumidum, arro- 
farther, that Don I aude Guſ- gans, aut in Rebus novis no- 

man ſaid on the ſame Ac- lum fuit, Hiſt. 2. 


rity 
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rity, nor in the depth of Adverſity; but on 
the contrary, make one's ſelf always admir'd, 
as invincible. 


MAXIM Un. 


To be both Diligent and Intelligent 


DILIGENCE executes ſpeedily, what In- 


telligence projects lowly. ( r. ) Precipitancy is 
the Paſſion of Fools, who not being able to dif- 
cover the Danger, act at hap-hazard. On the 
contrary, the Wile treſpaſs in ſlowneſs, the 
common effect of Reflection. (2.) Sometimes 
Delay makes a well concerted Enterpriſe to 
miſcarry. ( 3.) Speedy Execution is the Mo- 
ther of good Fortune, He has done much, 


(1.) Barbaris (ſays Tacitus) Debellatum eo Die foret, ſi Ro- 
Cunctatio ſer vilis, ſlatim exe- mana Claſſis ſequi maturaſſet. 
gui Regium videtur, Ann. 6. Hiſt. 5. If the Roman Fleet 
Even among the Barbarians| had made haſt to purſue the 
'rwas reputed Vileneſs to Enemy, that very day had 
procraſtinate, and Vertue to| put an end to the War. An- 
execute any thing ſpeedily.| ronius feſtinato Prelio Vittor;am 


Notwithſtanding Fools and præcipit. Hiſt. 3 


| Barbarians may be put ir (3.) Witneſs Cereal:s, 
the ſame Scale, fince may who according to Tacitus, 
both Act more thro Raſhneſs| allow'd bur very little time 


than Reaſon. Yelocitas junta for his Commands to be 
Formidinem ; Cunctat io propi 2 in. This Method 
Conſtantie eft. Tacitus in of Proceeding was always 
mania. Precipitancy comes ſucceſsful to him, Fortune 
very near Fear, and Delay] ſtill ſupplying any Defe& 
nearer Conftancy: ꝛ | in his Conduct. Cerealis pa- 

(2.) Prolatatio Inimica Vie rum Temporis ad exequenda Im- 
forie, ſays Tacitu Hiſt. 3. peria dabat, ſubitus Confiliis, 
All Decay is an Enemy to ſed Events clarus. Aderat 
Victory. To procraſtinate, Fortuna, etiam ubi Artes de- 
is to let Conqueſt eſcape. | fuiſſent. Hiſt. 5. 


Eq who 


* 
4 


* 
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who has left nothing to be done till to mor- 

row. It was a Saying worthy of Auguſtus : Feſt ina 
lente, Make baſt lowly. | 


MAXIM. LV. 


To be a Man of Metal. 


WHEN the Lion is dead, the Beaſts are nor 


afraid to Inſult him. ( 1. ) 3rave Men are not to 
be jeſted with. ( 2. ) It ene reſiſt not the firſt 
time, twill be hard to bring ove o tht combat 
a ſecond, and it fares ſtill worſc and work. with 
one. For the fame Difficulty that in ihe beginn- 
ing might have been ſurmounted, is not fo cafily 
manag d in the end. The vigour of the Mind 


ſurpalks ti:at of the Body, it muſt always be in 


a readineſs, as Mell as the Sword, to be made 
uſe of when occation ferves. By that means we 
cauſe cur ſclves to be cſpected. Many Men 
have had eminent Qualitics, yet for want of a 
good cart, have been looked upon as Dead, 
ſceing they have bern bur id alive, as it were, 
in the Obticuricy of Contompt. | 
out re aſon that Nature bas given Bees both Ho- 
ney and Stings, and the Body of Man as well 


Nerve s as Bones. ( 3. ) The Mind alſo, muſt have 


ſome mixture of Swectneſs and Reſolution, 


( 1.) Non tulit Ludibrium | (3.) One ought therefore 


It is not With- 


| _ NAT . am 8 — 1 1 


inſolens Contumeliæ Animas. 
(Militum) Hf. 2. 

( 2. ) Ir was for this rea- 
ſon thar the Ep/.or; of pa 'a 
grievouſ'y Fin'd a certain 
Citizen, for having ſuffer'd 
diver” Injuries to be done 


bim without Reſentment. 


to be ſeme what like that Re- 
gulis, who was of a ſoft and 
gentle Nature, yet exceed- 
ing Furious and Revengeful 
where he was offended. N: 
lacfſcretur, Modeſtiæ retinens, 
non modi retulir Collegam, ſed 


[ut No. um Conjurations ad Diſ- 


Juiſiti out m 
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ſuiſttionem trabebat, Ann. 5.'rich'd with precious Stones, 


Gracian in the 47th. Diſcou:ſe 
of his Agudeza, reports an 
Actionof Peter Count of Sa- 
voy, which deſerves to be gi- 
ven here for an Example., 
This Count { fays he) who 
was a Sovereign Prince, pre- 
ſenting himſelf before O:ho, 
Emperor of Germany, to re- 
ceive Inveſtiture from him 
of his Dominions, came dreſt 
after a fantaſtical manner: 


| 0 


0 
« 


fend m 
ſuch, as 


and his Left all clad in Ar, 
mour. The Emperour de- 
manding the reaſon of his 
whimſical Habit, he An- 


ſwer'd, I am thus drels'd 


L 


to ſhew your Imperial Ma- 
jeſty, that as on one hand I 
© am diſpos d to pay Ho- 
mage to you; ſo on the o- 
ther I am ready to De- 
ſelf againſt all 
Il in the leaſt of- 


His right Side was all cloa-j* fer to deprive me of my 


thed with Embroidery, en- 


Kight, 


MAXIM LV. 


De Main that can 7 


alt 1110 Patience, 


NEVER to be 200 forward, nor paſſionate, is 


the ſign of a frre and ur conſined cart. 
is maſter of himſ<if, will {:» 
We mult tray 
Time, before wc can co. 
A reaſonable Proct 


likewiſe. 


caſion. 
crats and Refolutions. 


He that 
be {o of others 
erſe the vaſt courſe of 
ne at ihe centre of Oc- 
alinatiengtipens Se— 
Ihe Crutch of Fime; 


vw 
711 


do:s more Exccutio. than the Club of Zlerculen, 
God himi-lt when he puniſh 's us, makes nat ufc 


of the Rod, but in {calf wn. 


( r. ) lt was 4 good 


dying of Philip ihe ſecond of Spain : Tine, and 


„ will Challenge any other 


two; tor, Fortonc re— 


Wards With Intcrett thiyſe who bave but ths Pa- 


liencèe to Wait {or ther. 


The Author in the third Chapter of his DA. 


ereto, having given 40 


(1) This Expreſſion King thing cou 


7217 hid oten inhismo th, 


being perſwaded car No- 


all SOrical Deleripiuyn 
! be well done 


without T1, n Feil pe el 


Pradente 
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of the Triumphal Chariot of Expect ation, drawn 
by Remora's, and of her Throne made of the 
Shell of a Tertoiſe; and having told yuu how that 
Chariot was on a certain day atiacked by a Syua- 
dron of Monſters, ſuch as blind Pafh 1, Indi- 
creet Engagements, Imprudent Hafte Foo! har- 
dineſs, Inconſidera ion. Precipitation and on- 
fuſion: Expc#ation, lays he, knowing the great- 
neſs of the Danger, commanded Retentien to 
to make a halt; and Diſſimulation to amuſe rt e E- 
nemies, Whilſt ſhe ſhould contult what was beſt 
to be done. N | 
( 2. ) The wiſe. Bzas, chief S-rvant to that 
great Miſtrcfs of her ſelf, adviſed her to imitate 
Jupiter, whoſe Thunderbolts would have alrea- 
dy been all ſpent. if he had nor had Patience. 
Lewis XI. King of France, was of the Opinion, 
that ſhe ſhould Diſſemble, as he had done, who 
never taught his Son any other Grammar, nor 
any other Politicks. Don Jebn II King of Ar- 
ragen, repreſented to her, that till then the $ 
z»iſh Delays had had better Effect than the French 
Haſte. The great Auguſt us recommended above 
All, and inſtcad of All, his Feſtina Lente. The 
Catholick King Den Ferdinand, as a Prince of 
Politicks, wherein Expe#ation is well verſed, 
ſpake more largely. Gre mult firſt, faid be, be 
maſter of one's ſclf, and then one ſhall quickly be 
ſo of others. Delay ſeaſons Refolurions, and 
ripens Sccrets: Whereas Precipitation always 
begetrs untimely Births, that never attain to the 
Life of Immortality. One mull think lcifurely 
and execute ſpeedily. All Diligence that is not 


(2.) 8. — Homines pec- piter * Tem pore ner mi, 
cant, ſua Ful mina mittat ſu- erit. ; Oyid. 


directed 


9 
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directed by Staydneſs, runs a great riſque. 
Things eſcape from it, as cafily as they fall in 
its way: And ſometimes the reſoundiing of the 
Fall, is the firſt Signal of their being laid hold 
on. ( 3- ) Expectation is the Product of great 
Hearts, and abounds in good Succeſſes. Men 
of ſmall Courage can neither keep Time nor 
Secrets. _ Bw | | 


> 


( 3.) Tacitus blames O-|:ho's Brother, and Procy- | 
tho, in that he had not Ius, Captain of his Guards, 
che Patience to ExpeQt,|preſsd him to a Battle 
nor the Courage to Hope. | for want of underſtanding 
Eger Mora et Spei Impa- their Trade. Titionu E 


tens. Hiſt. 2. And ys Proculus : "Ie * 
— that Titi anus, O- Thidem. ;mperivis Properant ei 


MAXIM LVi 
To find out good Expedient;, 


I Sthe effect of an happy Vivacity, which is 
no- more puzzled at any thing, than as if nothing 
happen'd by chance. Some aftcr long plod- 
ding, are ſtill miſtaken in every thing; and o- 
thers hit upon Expedients for ail things, with- 
out ſcarce thinking of them at all. There are 
Characters of Antiperiſtaſis, that never ſucceed 
better than at a plunge. Theſe are Prodigies, 
that do every thing well upon the ſpot, and all 
things ill which they. hit not at firſt, they ne- 
ver hit upon at all. Such People have always a 
great Reputation, becauſe by the qui of 
their Thoughts, and the Succeſs of their Enter- 
prizes, Men judge their Capacity to be extra- 
ordinary. EF Fl | * 1 


Prowpicude 


£4 5 
p 2 
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Promprirude, faith the Author, in his Diſcye- 
to, Chap. Tener buenos repentes, is the Mother of 
good Fortune. Unpremeditated Hits proceed 
always from a high flown Mind. And ſome 
Lines after. If Eſteem be due to all that is per- 
tinently done, or faid, a pat Expedient found 
out at the very nick, deferves Applauſe. Readi- 
neſs and Succeſs give a double value to things. 
Some think much, and neverthelcts ſtill fail; 
and others ſucceed in all things, without ſcarce 
thinking at all. The quickneſs of Wit ſup- 
plies the De fect of a deep Judgment. What 
offers at firſt anticipates Conſult ation. There 
is nothing caſual for fuch Men, inaſmuch 
as their preſence of Mind ſerves them inftcad of 
Forccaſt. Ex: mporaries are the g-nteel products 
of a good Diſc: rament, and the Load ſtone of 
Admiration. Ordinary Actions unpremedita— 
ted mak gre ter the w. than high Deſigns that 
have been long in hatching. And à prge after. 
One angle xtemporary tii' was enough to pro- 
cure mon the Known of being the wiſett of 
Men B one word he rendred himſelf more 
formidable, thin by all his Fower. Alexander 
and 'e&/ar delerv'd to b th: cld<ft Sons of Fame, 
( r.) the one by r=viving to cut the Gordian 
Knot ; (2.) and the other by faying when he 


(r.) The People of C- Gracian explains thus in his 
um, a City in great P/ 77/2, | 17th O ſcourſe of bis Agudeza. 
having toid exauderthat if It was not a Fall (ſaid he) 


he could untie rhe San 
Kaor, which was there kept 
as 2 Sacred Relique, he 
ſhould be Mater of the U- 
niverſe; He i1dinghimie!f 
not able to Untie it, drew out 
his Sword, and cut it in two. 


(2.) Theſe words of Cæſar, 


char Caf had, bur a raking 
of Poſſeſſion. Anorker time 
he 1 a Mutiny a- 
mong his Soldiers, bycalling 
them Fellow-Cirizens. D/ vas 
Fulius Seditionwem Exercitus , 
verbo una Compeſcuit, Mites 


Qurites voc an. io. Tac. An. r. 


tell, 
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fell, It is 4 Sign, that Africa is under me. 
Two Extemperaries that were as good to both, 
as the Conqueſt of two parts of the World. 
That Eſſay gave a Secimen of their being ca- 
pable of Ruling the Univerſe. 

If a ſudden Repartee has always been com- 
mendable, a prompt Reſolution deſerves well to 
be applauded. A happy Promptitude in the 
Effects ſhews- an eminent Activity in the Cauſe. 
promptitude in — is a Token of Sub- 
tilty, and a Readineſs in finding out good Ex- 
pedients, is a proof of Wiſdom fo much the 
more to be eſteemed, as there is great diſtance 
detwixt Vivacity, and Prudence, and between 
Wir, and Judgment. A 

It is a Perfection, no leſs neceſſary than ſub- 
lime in Generals of Armics, and brave Men, 
chat their Actions and Executions are for the 
moſt part all ſudden and tranſitory, by reaſon of 
the many fortuicous Cafes that have neither 
been foreſcen, nor conſulted, and fo muſt be 
ordered according as Occaſion offers. Herein 
conſiſts the Triumph of their preſence of Mind, 
and by Conſequence the whole Aſſurance of 
their Victories. 

But it becomes Kings better to think, becauſe 
all their Actions are to be cternal. They are 
to conſider for many, and conſcquently have 
need of much Auxiliary Prudence, that they 
may ſecure the publick Repoſe. They have 
Time, and their Beds, where they let their Re- 
folutions ripen. They ſpend whuic Nights 
in Thinking, that they may ſpend be Days in 
Actiocl. In a word, they labour more with 
their Heads than their Hands. 
Aud in ibe third Chapter of his Heroe, He ſpeaks 
—_— The 


« 


accompany thoſe who do. The ordinary 
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The Sayings of Alexander are the Flambeanx of 
his Deeds. Cæſar was equally prompt in Think- 


ing and Acting. The promptitude of the Mind 
is as happy as that of the Will is dangerous. Ir 


furniſhes Wings for ſoaring to the height of 
Grandeur. With theſe Wings many have raif- 
ed chemfclves from the centre of Obſcurity, to 
the Orb of Tranſcendent Greatneſs. | 
If Subtilty Reign not, it deſerves, at leaſt, to 
Say- 
ings of a' King are Crown'd Points of Wit. 
The Treaſures of Princes often fail; but their 
witry Sayings are cverlaſtingly. prefcrv'd in the 
repoſitory of Fame. Brave Men have ſome- 
times gone farther with one word, than with 
the utmoſt force of their Arms, Victory being 
the ordinary Reward of a lucky Word of Com- 


mand. The King of Sages, and the wiſeſt of 


Kings, acquired that Reputation by the ready 
Expedient, which he found out in the greateſt 
of all Differences, which was to plead for an In- 
fant. And this ſhews that Wit is uſeful to give 
Credit to Juſtice. F 


MAXIM In. 


Tbe ſureſt Men, ere Men of Reflect ion. 


WHAT is well, comes always in good time, 
What is inconfiderately done, is 2s ſoon un- 
done. That which is to laſt to Eternity, ought 
to be an Eternity in accompliſhing. Pertecti- 
on is the only thing that is minded, and no- 
thing is durable, but what is ſo. All that pro- 


ceed; from a profound Underſtanding, endures 


for ever. What is Worth much, Coſts _ 
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The moſt precious Metal is the lateſt in coming 
to perfection, and the heavieſt, when it is ſo. 

(1.) Soon enough, if well enough, ſaid a Wile 
Man. We examine not how long a Man has 
been doing a Work, but only if it be well done. 
That only makes it valuable. Faf, and Slow, 
are Accidents which are unknown, or forgot- 
ten: Whereas, Well, is permanent. What is 
done in atrice, will be undone alt of a ſudden. 
It ſoon ends, becauſe it was foon finiſhed. The 
more the Children of Saturn come before their 
time, the faſter he devours them. That which 
is to laſt to Eternity, ought to be an Eternity in 
comiog. Gracias in his Diſcreto, Ghap, Tener 
buenos repeates. 


( 1.) Auguſtus was wont to] ſo Art, that endeavours to 
fay. Sat cito, ſi ſat bene, that imitate Nature, ought to 
is, A Thing was foon e-| work leiſurely, it being im- 
nough done, if it were well | poſſible for Man to do an 
enough done. Apelles told | that is Excellent in 
a Painter, who boaſted that Thoſe Works that are the 
he was never long about a | ſooneft finiſh'd, ſays Father 
Picture; that he might have | Bouhours in his 2d. Converſa- 
fay'd himſelf the labour of | tion (Eurretien) are never the 
telling that, ſince it was ſo | moſt perfect Nature is for 
plainly to be feen. The fa- an Age together, forming of 
mous M:chacl Angelo, who |Gold and precious Stones. 
was 2 a long time a- Thoſe things that acquire 
bout his Work, us'd to ſay, their Perfection, ſooneſt, 
that Precipitation in mat- ſooneſt come to Decay. The 
ters of Art, was good for early-ripe Fruit will never 
juſt nothing; for as Na- keep. On the contrary, 
ture required time to form what exacts a great deal of 
thoſe Animals that were time for Maturity, laſts al- 
to continue a long while, ſo a great while. 


MAXIM 
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MAXIM LVIIL 
To Shape one's ſelf according to one's Company. 
ONE muſt not ftrive to ſhew one's Parts a- 


like to all People, nor employ greater Force 


than the occaſion requires, There muſt be no 
profuſeneſs, neither of Knowledge nor Power. 
The skilful Fowler throws no more Corn to the 


Birds, than what is neceſſary to catch them. 


Have a ſpecial care not to be Oſtentatious of 
every thing, for if you do, you'll ſoon come to 
want Admirers. Some new Thing is to be al- 
ways kept in ſtore, that one may appear with 
to morrow ; every day a freſh Prook, is the way 
ſill to keep in Credit, and to be the more ad- 
mired, that ſo one may never ſhew the utmoſt 
of one's Capacity. 


MAXIM LIX. 


The Man that makes himſelf to be Deſired and Re 


garded. 


IF a Man enter the Houſe of Fortune by the 
gate of Pleaſure, he comes our commonly by 
the door of Vexation: It is greater Art to get 


out thence happily, than to enter with popular 


Applauſe. It is the ordinary Lot of fortunate 
People, to have favourable Beginnings, and 
tragical Ends. Felicity conſiſts not in having 
the Applauſe of the People at one's Entrance; for 


chat is an Advantage which all that Enter have. 


The difficuly is, to ſhave theſſame Applauſe at 
one's Exit. You ſee but very few of them that 
are 


1 „ cows © kw do i. ro (ce 1 
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are lamented. It ſeldom happens that thoſe 


who go cur, are accompanied with good For- 


tune. For it is her delight to be as Surly to 
them that go, as ſhe is Civil and Carefling to ſuch 
as come. 

The ſawe Applauſe, ſays he in his Diſcreto, 
Chap. H:mbre de buen dexo, that one hath had in 
the Beginning, makes the murmuring the grea- 
ter at the End. The fronts of Offices are all mag- 
nice nt, but never the Back- parts; ( 1.) Accc 
ons to Dignitics are always Crowned like 
Victories, but the Goings off are attended with 
Shame and Curks. | . 


( 1.) When thoſe great tred the Peo le bore S2janus 
Men that have had the ma- after his Fall, made them 
nagement of Publick Af- to believe of him even the 
fairs, come to fall, then moſt Incredible and Impra- 

oft commonly come our | &icable Things Quis So 
m mn . | 
Inve&ives and Satyrs againſt jam facinorum omnium Re- 
them, when, during their pertor habebatur, ex nimis 
Proſperity, they had been Caritate in eum Ceſaris, 
accuſtom'd to hear nothing cæterorum in Utrumque 
but Flattery. Apoſozy for} Odio, quamuis fabuloſs G 
tbe Conde Duca d'Olivarez.' immanis credebantur. Ann. 4 
Tgcitus ſays, that the Ha- 


Whar ſtrange Applauſes are paid to an Autho- 
hy at firſt, either becauſe of the pleaſure that 
People take in Changes, or of the Hopes that e- 
very one hath to obtain particular Favours! But 
when it ceaſes, alas, what Silence! Silence then 
ſtands inſtead of an Acclamation. 

Prudence applies it ſelf wholly to End things 
well. She is far more attentive how to come 
off, than liſtening to the Applauſcs of an Entry, 
The vigilant Palinuras govern'd not his V. ſ CI 
dy the Head, but the Stern. There he ke 
himſelf, that he might conduct her ſafe thro” the 
Voyage of this Life: All the Diſgrace, { and as 


* 


attributes this Precept to 


had obtain d them, he exer- 
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he ſays, in the beginning of that Chapter) all 
the Race of Misfortune remains for the End; as 
all the Birrernefs lies at the bottom of the Pori- 
on. (2.) The Precept of that Roman for Be- 


ginning and Ending was excellent, who ſaid 


that he had obtain d all Dignities, before he 


deſired them, and had leſt them all, before they 


were deſired bv others. 


the Puniſhment of Immoderation. 


Misforrune is ſometimes 


comfort of the Wiſe, that they had retired be- 
fore Fortune withdrew. Heaven it ſelf hath 
employed that Remedy in favour of ſome 


Heroes. Moſes diſappeare 


d, and Elias was ta- 


ken up, that ſo they might both conclude in 


Triumph. 


62.) In the 28th Diſcourſe 
of our Author's Audexa, he 


. Onthe contrary Pa- 
nerculus ſays, that Pompey 
had courted all his — Y 
ments with earneſt - 
neſs, but, indeed, when he 


cis'd them with 2 great deal 
of Modeſty 


it without regret, except 


that he deſign'd what was 


regain'd of him, and had 
obtain'd what every body 
did not deſire he ſhould have 
had. In Appetendis Honoribus 
Immodicus,in Geren dis verecun- 
diſſimus, ut qui eos, ut libertiſ- 
[ime iniret, ita finivet æquo Ani- 
mo : Et quod cupiſſet Arbitrio 


and Temper, | ſuo Sumere, Aliena deponeret 


and when he left them, did | Hiſt. 2. 


MAXIM IX. 


Gcod Senſe. 


(1. )SOME Men are born Wiſe, by a natura! 


rendency they have to enter the road of Wiſdom, 


.)Commine: ſays, that that all other Knowledge that we 
4 Senſe Shi Nature | can acquire in this World. 


affords us, is preferable to 


Memoires 2. cha. 6. 


d 


It is the 
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and they are got almoſt half way at firſt, Their 
Reaſon ripens with Age, and Experience, and ar 
length they attain to the higheſt degree of Judg- 
ment. They ſtartle at Capriciouſneſs, as a Temp- 
ration of their Prudence, but eſpecially in Mat- 
ters of State; which by reafon of their extreme 
Importance, require the ſtricteſt Circumſpecti- 
on. Such Men deſerve to ſit at the helm of Go- 
vernment, or at leaſt to be Councellors to thoſe 
who hold it. 


MAXIM LY. 
Jo Excel in what i; Exceleat. 


(t.) IS a Thing very ſingular among the 
purality of Per fettions. There can be no He- 
(1.) It belongs ny to the} make an 1dividuum, but a, 
ficſt Being (ſays our Author) great deal to raiſe an ui ver- 
in the 6th Chap. of his Hero) al. There are fo few of 
to have a Conjunction of alli theſe laſt, that they are hard- 
Perfections; for as he re- ly to be found any where, 
ceiveshis Eſſence from none | but in the Imagination. The 
but himſelf, fo he can admit] former is not reckon'd more 
of no Limitation. There|worth than many others. 
are ſome Perfections which |ExcellentisthatSingularity, 
Heaven beſtows upon us,|which is equivalent ro a 
and others that are left to our whole Rank. Every Pro- 
Induſtry. One or two good [| feſſion is not worthy of E- 
Qualities are not ſufficient} ſteem, nor every Employ of 
to make any thing excellent. Credit. One is not to be 
If Heaven withhold Natural blam' d for knowing All, but 
Talents, * muſt ſ it would be to riſque one's 
ſupply that Defect by Ac- Reputation to pretend to 
quiring them. The former] practice All. Omnia Scire 
are the Products of Favour, Fey Tacitus ) non Omn'a 
and the latterof Induſtry, and 6 To be eminent in a 
moſt commonly theſe laſt do] low Profeſſion, is to be great 
not give way to the others in Little, and Something in 
There is little requir d to * To continue * : 


ments with t earn 
| nefs, but, indeed, when he diſimus, ut qui eos, ut libertiſ- 
had obtain'd them, he exer-| ſimeè iniret, ita finiret æquo Ani- 
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he ſays, in the beginning of that Chapter) all 
the Race of Misforrune remains for the End; as 
all the Bitternefs lies at the bottom of the Pori- 


on. (2. The Precept of that Roman for Be- 


ginning and Ending was excellent, who faid 
that he had obtain d all Dignities, before he 
deſired them, and had left chem all, before they 
were deſired by others. Misfortune is ſometimes 


the Puniſhment of Immoderation. It is the 


comfort of the Wiſe, that they had retired be- 
fore Fortune withdrew. Heaven it ſelf hath 
employed that Remedy in favour of fome 
Heroes. Moſes diſappeared, and Elias was ta- 
ken up, that fo they might both conclude in 
Triumph. mw 


(2.) In the 28th Diſcourſe it without regret, except 
of our Author's Agudeza, he | that he deſign'd what was 
attributes this Precept to regain'd of him, and had 
Pompey. On the contrary Pa- obtain d what every body 
werculus ſays, that Pompey did not deſire he ſhould have 
had courted all his Employ- 


Immodicus,in Geren dis verecun- 


cis d them with a great deal mo: Et quod cupiſſet Arbitris 
of Modeſty and Temper, | ſuo Sumere, Aliena deponeret 
and when he left them, did | Hift. 2. 


MAXIM LX. 


Gcod Senſe. 
I. )SOME Men are born Wiſe, by a natura! 
rendency they have toenter the road of Wiſdom, 


r. )Commine: ſays, that that all other Knowledge that we 
* Senſe Which Nature | can acquire in this World. 
affords us, is preferable ro} Memoires 2. che.. 6. 


apd 


had. In Appetendis Honoribus 
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and they are got almoſt half way ar firſt, Their 
Reaſon ripens with Age, and Experience, and ar 
length they attain tothe higheſt degree of Judg- 
ment. They ſtartle at Capriciouſneſs, as a Temp- 
ration of their Prudence, bur eſpecially in Mat- 
ters of State; which by reafon of their extreme 
Importance, require the ſtricteſt CircumſpeRi- 
on. Such Men deferve to fit at the helm of Go- 


vernment, or at leaſt to be Courcellors to thoſe 
who hold it. 


MAXIM IXI. 
To Excel in what i; Excelexe. 


(t.) IS a Thing very ſingular among the 
purality of Per fettions. There can be no He- 
a 855 | roc 
(1.) It belongs — to the} make an !1dividuum, but a, 
firſt Being (ſays our Author) great deal to raiſe an 774 ver- 
in the 6th Chap. of his Hero) ſal. There are fo few of 
to have a Conjunction of all} theſe laſt, that they are hard- 
Perfections; for as he re- ly to be found any where, 
ceives his Eſſence from none | but in the Imagination. The 
bur himſelf, fo he can admit former is not reckon'd more 
of no Limitation. There worth than many others. 
are ſome Perfections which |ExcellentisthatSingularity, 
Heaven beſtows upon us,|which is equivalent ro a 
and others that are left to our whole Rank. Every Pro- 
Induſtry. One or two good feſſion is not worthy of E- 
Qualities are not ſufficient} ſteem, nor every Employ of 
to make any thing excellent. Credit. One is not to be 
If Heaven withhold Natural] blam' d for knowing All, but 
Talents, 8 muſtſ it would be to riſque one's 
ſupply that Defect by Ac Reputation to pretend to 
quiring them. The former 4 All. Omnia Scire 


are the Products of Favour, |( fays Tacitus: ) non Omnia 


and the latterof Induftry,and — To be eminent in a 
moſt commonly theſe laſt do low Profeſſion, is to be great 
not give way to the others [in Little, and Something in 

— To continue in 


There is little requir d to ; 
the 
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the middle Station, is to have] beſt Workman Eminency, 
but a Vulgar Taft, and rof in high Employ, is a Por- 
Aim at an Eminency oſten- tion of ſevere duty, ſince it 
times Jotes one's Credit. Afexatts the Tribute of Vene- 

cat Man ought never to rition. Let a Man therefore 
flint himſelf to one or twoſof Merit make what haſt he 
perfe ions, but ſhould have] can towards an aſſur'd Emi- 
Ambition enough to endea-| nency, for his trouble will 
vour being Univerſal, even] be conſiderablyrecompenc'd 
and Infinite. To become] by the Reputation he ſhall 
eminent in. All, is not the] get thereby. For this Rea- 
leaſt of Impoſſibilities, not] fon, the Pxzoms were accu- 
fo much on Account of the} ſtom'd to Sacrifice Oxen to 
want of Ambition, as off Hercules, to denote that 
Application and Life Pra-Ja commendable Pains-tak- 
Qice is the means of perfect- ing, is the Seed which 
ing one's ſelf in any Art, but] promiſes the Harveit of 
moſt commonly Time and Renown, Applauſe and Im- 
Patience are wanting to the mortality. 


roe without ſome fublime Quaiitics, Mecdio- 
crity is not an Obiect com pichenſive enough 
for Applauſc. Eminence, in à high Employ- 
ment diftinguithkes one from the Vulgar, and 
raiſes one to the Si Of rare Men. To be 
Eminent in a low irt flion, is to be Great in 


Little, and Something in Nothing. What is 


moſt Dek table, is lcaſt Sublime, Eminence 
in hin Mater is 25 2 Charatier of Sovereign- 
Ty, Wich excites “ dwiration, and conciliates 


God * III. 
RIA XN INI LXII. 


ey 4 
To make uſe ef god Inſtruments. 


SOME make the Ohaimneſs of their Wit 
canſiſt in emologying bad Inityuments. A dan- 
e-rous Point of Honour, and worthy of an un- 
happy duc! Tuc Excellence of the Miniſter has 

| ACYEL 
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never leſſend the Glory of the Maſter: On the 
contrary, all the Honour of the Succeſs is att: i- 
huted to the principal Caufe ; and in like man- 
ner, all the Blame. Fame founds always the 
Praiſes of the firſt Authors. Ir never tays : 
That Man hath bad gaod, er bad Servants; but 
That he hath been a god, or & bad Wirk-1Man. One 
muſt therefore «endeavour to chute one's Mini- 
lers well, ſince on them chlicfiy depends the Im- 
mortality of Reputation. 


„ MAXIM LXII 
The Excellence of Priority. 


IF Priority be back d by Eminence, it is on 
3 double account I xccient, t is a great advan- 
tage to have the Hand at play, for that gives 
the Start, tho the Cards be cqual. Several 
had been the Phoenix's of their rof flion, if 
others had not gone before them. Theſe 
Eve the Birthright in the inheritance of Repu- 
tation, and there r maias but a ſcanty portion 
to the others; nav, and char even conteſted. 
It is to no purpoſe for them to fret, then car not 
deſt roy the Opinion the World bas, that they 
did no more chan Imitate. (i.) Gricat Souls 
3 have 
..) To Invent a new way One rrives ſooneht at Gran» 
to Excellence (ſays our Au- deur. Solomon choſe rather 
. thor in the th. Chapter of ro be peaceable than warlike 
his Heroe) is an Art not com- like his Father, whereby he 
mon. There are a great ma- more eaſily acquir d the Cha- 
ny Roads that lead to Sin- racter of a Hero. Tberis al- 
larity, but they are not all ways affected to do that by 
eaten. The neweſt, tho' al- Policy, which Aucuſtus di 
ways moſt untrack'd, are by Force. Philip IId. of Spain 
commonly thoſe thro which 3 his Dom ĩnĩor a 


W 
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without going out of his this Paſſion does not reign 
Cloſer, and was a 4 only in forreign Succeſſors, 
of Prudence, whereas his In- but in Children themſelves. 
vincible Father was only [For tho' Nature can Unite 
one of Courage. It is the one Blood with another, yet 


common Caprice (continues |ſhe cannot do the Minds ſo. 


our Author in his Ferdinand) Sometimes Children may In- 
of Princes, to Act, in moſt [herit the Father's manner of 
things, quite contrary to Behaviour, but rarely his 
their Predeceſſors, either out way of Judging ; they take 
of a love they have for No- all Imitation for want of 
velty, or out of Jealouſy. And Ability, &c. 


have ever effected a new way of attaining 
Excellence: Yer fo, that Prudence hath always 
been employed for their Guide. The Wife, by 
the Novelty of their Enterpriſes, get themſclves 
to be liſtcd in the Catalogues of Heroes. ( 2. ) 
Some had rather be Captains of the ſccond 
Form, than Seconds of the firft. 


(:.) An Example hereof 


we have in that Spaniſh 


5 more by their Deaths. 
- 


reſolv'd to Paint en groſ- 


Painter, who, perceiving ſſere, to the end (ſaid he) that 
that Iician, Raphael, and ſome tho' he was out-done in the 


others, had by much excel- 
led him in his way, and that 


other Manner, he might be 
the Original of this. 


= en and OA aas_ . oc. ar . aa ave. ac ˙ od: a. os 


their Reputation encreas'd 
MAXIM LXũIV. 


To ex as little as may be. 


Is a moſt uſcful Art. It is as the Midwife 
to all the happineſs of our Lives. (:.) Either 
to give or reccive bad Tidings is good for No- 

thing. 

( 1.) Bad News ought ne- the News that 477icola,witom 
ver to be carried to Princes. he hated on account of his 
Tacitus ſays, that great Haſt Reputation, was at his Taft 
was made to carry Domi tian Galp, &c. Momenta deficienrs 

5 yer 
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per diſpoſitos Curſores nuntiat 2, | if you have a mind to live 
ar 


nullo credente fic accelerar;, que uiet, nor ever Re- 
triſtis audiret. In Agricola. ward that Courier that 
Never relate bad News, brings you any. ha Let 
( fays John Ruſo to his Son ) I ter in Verſe. | 


thing. We arc only to give Admitrance to 
thoſe that afſwage Troubl-. There are ſome 
who employ their Ears only in heating Flatte- 
ries; others pleaſe themſclyes with liſtening 


to falſe Reports; and ſome cannot live ſo much 


as one Day wichout ſome Vexation, no more 


than Mithridates could without Poyſon. Nay, 


it is a far greater Ablurdity, for one to have 2 
Mind to diſturb one's ſelf, as long as one lives, 


Affinity one may have with him. We muſt 
never offend againſt our fclvcs, to comply with 
him, who adviles, and Keeps off at a diſtance. 
It is therefore a rational and uſetul Lefſoa, that 
as often as it is put to thy Option, to pleaſe 
another, or diſpleaſe thy ſelf, thou'lt do better 
to let another be Diſcontented, than to become 
ſo thy Self, and that without Remedy. | 


MANIM LXV, 
The Queaint and Diſcerning Fudgme::. 


THE Judgment is cultivated, as well as the 
Wit. The excellence of Underſtandipg ſicit re- 


fines the Ocſire, and aficrwards the pleaſure ot 


Enjoyment. The cxieri of the Capacity is m a- 
ſured by ti e Delicacy uf ti Judgment. A Zrrat 
Capacity itands in nerd 0: a gre-t Hi dt to 
give it content; for as a lags St C 1 gunres 


a proportionable quai it, of Fox, to high 


F 3 Mir:dy 


once to give Satisfaction to another, whatever 
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Minds d 5 cl. wated MMitters. (1.) The no- 
bleſt (Joi ct ard in awe - a delicate Judg- 
ment, tor Pat. ctions that ate generally «© eem- 


ed. dare nut h. P 10 n it. Seeing there 18 8 


but ue le without the mixture of I perfection, 
ond 044 tt be veiy ſparing of i cem. Judg- 
MI Are FO; 6 is Con Luton; and ue 
makc 5 at Or arouie: Mins dur own by tre- 
Cu. nie g his Co MmNpaAn [ts then a Srcat ha p- 
bels t * have C av rf with Pufons of an ex- 
Cclicrt Jvd,ument, Yer ve mutt rot take Pro- 
feſlion of £0 miri noth3 ing at all: For that 
is an (* me Bolts. rd an * AﬀfcAation more 
ocidus than a de pr. % d Teil. Some would have 
God to mike arciter World ad other Beats 
tics, co fall, tucir Extiavagernt and Whimtical 
Fancics. 


* 


(I.) Al great Capacities have it excellent. Judg- 
(fays our Author in the 5th ments are to be commu- 
Cha of his Hove) have ever nicared by Converſation. 
been ow: d difticuſrto ſat's- Ir is thercfore a grear Hap- 
fy J 4gme:t is te be culti- p nef5 to meet with ſuch 
Vated, as wel! a5 Wir, Theſe People as have excellent 
aretwoTwin-Eicthers,Chil- judgments. A criticall aft 
d. en 07 6 85 MS " v .o Þ Ave 15 a fare 1 alent. The moſt 
equally div.cea e. ence CeleErarcd and 1mpenetra- 
E-rween them. A tullime ble Pe fections fear 8 
Mind Lathencver yet had a One. W % IId. of 5 
valgar Yrſceryment 7 hyce nud fo cxrraordinary nice 2 


are A } Pe eckions Taſt that he could never re- 
which are ver, 5. ns, and o- Ih 1 aay pA vhart was a 
Thers t tate bit 1 lin me- wonder it kind: An In- 
rings of Lig "I "i.e Eagle, france of which you have 
Ca i look i ty pont the a⸗ fo lg: > A Por ti:rncte 


Sun iſt the poor Butter- e. c hant ene day 1. owing 
Ryis ““ led bya Candle. The hin a Diamond, which 
Wo q of the Capacity, ſſcen'd 2 Star vj on Earh, 
is k. own by the goudneis all the Court crpetted 
of the Diſcernment. Tis that he it.ould have ex- 
ſomerhing to have it you \ttew Ty} admir'd ir, but in- 


bur tis extraordinary to Read thereot they bon he 
rache 


rather deſpis d and ſlighted 
it; not that this great King 
valu'd himſelfupon being as 
Proud as Grave, but becauſe 
a Mind, made for the Won- 


ders of Nature, could norſut-, 
fer it ſelf ro be dazled with! 


7272 


vulgar Objects. e, (frys 


Philip to the Porture: of) Wha: 
do you value this Dia ons at, 
Friend, ij —_— nave a fan- 
cy to Buy t? Sr, (rept ies the 
Merchanr ) 35 ven y T0 n 
Ducats, which 1 have A Po 
the head of this e of 
the Sun, I have, will 


1 A X 1 


05; bo 
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tho:ght too much. What were 
you think 3 of ( replied the 
King) Wi _ y 027 E j9 IV al 8 
Value nom ; I was thinkin 
( anfwer 'd as re N ; 
that Philip Hd: wit yer in he 
ing, Whereupon the King. 
being more charmd wit't 
the Beauty OL Bis Expretit- 
on, than with that of the 
Diamond, order'd the Mo- 
ney to be immed wely paid, 
and fo diſmiſsd him. Ses 
the rſt of this Chapter iu os 
N1:cs o/ ' the 28: h. al 41. 
Maxims. 


al LXVI. 


ene Engage ia any 


SOME have Regard to the Proj-&, more 


than the Event; 


nevertheleſs Direction is not 


2 ſufficient 8. arety to fave one from the Litha- 
nour that attends an unturturace Ilue. (.) The 


Conqueror tears 10 Bills of Attainder. 
are Cap-ble of examining 
and Circumiu ances, but every 


tew X. He 
aſons 


are but 
into the Rea 


There 


ONS judges Gi the Even C2 (2.) Kod Tie! Ie 
4 laccctstu! lan ncver loſes 6325 «CPU + - WP 


( .) YV.dorin Ration:m non 
alt, ſays Tacitus, Hiſt. 4. 
Thot: That get the Better 
have always the Honour, 
fay S Comm ner, Book 5th. / /a7s 
Memoirs, Chap. 


(29 Witnels that Cerialie, i 


who, as raih as he was, hz; 


ways paly'd for a Ercat 
F 


2 7 i 10 

Man, becauſe his good 

Fortune made Amends ior 

3 : 

his want oi Conduct. 2.7 

rat £011 , 05.0% 4 it. les 

cf. as Tac. IIiſt. g. er. 

19 Co; gere hbrompius 

0 Tile, fel. ci Temeritacc. 
1 in, =/ 4 
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happy End crowns ail, tho” wrong Means may 
have been uſed for attaining it. Tis Art to 
80 contrary to Art, where One cannot other- 
wiſe compaſs one's Ends. | 


MAXIM LXVI. 
To prefer planſible Epi ments. 


M OST Things depend upon the Satisfact. 
ion of others. Eſtecm, is to Perfections, what 
the Zephyrs are to Flowers; that is to ſay, 
Nouriſhment and Life. There are ſome Em- 
ployments generally applauded, and others, 
which tho they be High, yet are not courted. 
The former gain the Good will of every Bo- 
dy, becauſe they are Executed in the Vicw of 
the World. The others are more majeſtical, 

and as ſuch, attract higher Veneration. But 
becauſc they are conceal'd, they are ſtill rhe leſs 
applauded. (1.) Amorg Princes, the Victo- 
rious are ever the moſt Celebrated. (2.) And 
hence it is, that the Kings of Arragon have 
been ſo famous, by their Tules of Warriours, 
Conquerors, Magnanimous, &c. Let a Mar: 


(2.9 8 Caſtella A 
Arragonta Reges. That is, Ca- 


(..) Firorum Armorumqu 
( fays Tacitu:) faciendum Gd 


tamen: De Alienis certare Re- 
giam Laudem eſſe. Ann. 15. 
that is, That Princes ought 
to try their Force in Battel, 
and that their Virtue conſiſts 
in RN Cabrera — 
that Military Virtue ſeems 
a kind of Divinity in He- 


ſtile has afforded great Cap- 
tains, and Arragon great 
Kings. Our Author in his 28th. 
Diſcourſe F his Agudeza, 
and in the Gth. Chap. of his 
Heroe ſays thus; in a word, 
the 29 _ of Arragon were 
all preferable to thoſe of ce. 


roes. Chap. 26. of the gth. 
Book of his Philip 14. 


[- ſtile 1 in Valour. 


gi 
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of Merit then, if he would eternize his Memory 
by general Applauſe, chuſe ſuch Employments, 
wherein every one hath fome Knowledge, and 


All have a ſhare. 


Some, ſays the Author, in the Eight Chapter 


of his Heroe, prefer Employments that are difh- 


cult, before others that are more Plauſible, the 
Admiration of ſome choice Men being more 
charming to them, than the Applauſe ot a great 
many in the Crowd. They call well tim'd En- 
terprizes, the Wonders of the Ignorant. The 


Truth is, few know the Difficulty and Excel- 


lence of a great Undertaking ; but ſecing tiicſe 
are Sublime Wits, for all they are fo few, they 
fail not yet to bring themſelves in Vogue. What 
is Plaufible, is eaſily known, it ſamiliariges ir 
Self with the Senſes; but then the Applauſe it 


receives, is ſo much the more Vulgar, as it is 
Univerſal. The Quaintneſs of the ſmall num- 


ber carries it againſt the Multitude of ite Vul- 
gar. Nevertheleſs, it is the Character of a fine 
Wit, to Bribe common Attention by the Charm 
of Popularity; ſince Eminence dazling the Eye; 
of All, ſettles Reputation by common Conſent. 
We muſt Eſteem what has the good Opinion 
of All. The Excellence of Elauſible Actions is 
Con'picuous ; whereas thoſe which are above 
the ordinary Peach, are never fo Evident, but 
that they are ſtill very Metaphyſical, being no 
ways Illuſtrious, but thro' the Ideas that Men 
conceive of them, I call that Plaufible which 
is acted in View, and to the Satisfaction of all 
Peopl , and which hath alwa 
2 Balis. Where by | exclude ſome Employments 
that are as void of Credit, as they abourd with 


Gruen. A Comedian Rich in Affe. 
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ſes, but Poor in Eſftcem. In the Functions of 
the Mind, the Plaufible hath ever had the Ho- 
nour. A poite and fmoah running Diſcourſe 
rickl-s the Ear, and charms the Underſtanding : 
On the cortrary, a dry, bombaſt, mcraphyti- 
cal wav of Expreſſing one's felf, either oitends, 
or cloys the Hearers. And in his D//crero, Chap. 
Hombre de buena t:leccion ; There are, ſays he, 
Employ rents, whereof the chief Exerciſe con- 
hits in Chuſing, and which depend more up- 
on others, than upon the Practiſcr; as are all 
ſuch, whoſe end is to Teach and Pleaſe. Let 
the Orator then prefer florid Argaments. The 
Hiſtorian mingle the Plcaſant with the Uſetal ; 
and the Philoſopher the Sp<cious, with the Sen. 
rentious. ( 3. ) Let them all ſtudy ro ſuit the u- 
niverſal Relih; which is the true method of 
Chuſing: It is the fame as in a Feaſt, where the 
Diſhes are not dreſs'd to plcafe the Cook's Pa- 
late, but that oi the Gucſts. What ſignifics it, 
that the Matter exceedingly Plcaſes the Orator, 
if it be not R liſhed by the Hearers, for whom 
it was prepared. 


Num Cænæ Fercula notre, 
Malim Convivis, quam placuiſſe Ceci: 


Says Martial. 


(4. ]) Tacitus ſays, that Au- gues compos d by the Ora- 
guſtus found great facility in tor T-achalis, becauſe he had 
Speaking, which advantagi- | a magnifi ent and numerous 
ous Quality he commends, Stile to fill the Ears of the 
as becoming a Prince. - Auditors. I, IIgenio 
guſto prompts ac profluens, que | uti credebatur, cnju en, Os 
deceret Principem, E.o91211:14 | rand, ad impicn 5 Populi 
fuit, Ann. 13. Whereby it | etre, latum & , ine, Tac. 
appears, that Tac tus was for] Hiſt. 1 7: 3:4: allo fays fur- 
the Plau The Roman Em- ther, That ec accom- 
peror OC. h had his Iaran- | modated his 1 hoachts _ 
; * 


The Man 


Expreſſions to the Humour 
of the Age he liv'd in. 
Alſo that Corbulo, who had 
all the Qualifications of a 
reat Genera), affected, in 
fis Words and Actions, 


an I know not what en- 
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People and Soldiers. Fu:: 
ill; Vir Ingenium amonum, 
& Temports illins Auribus 
accommodatum. (de Seneca) 
Ann. 13, Corbalo Corpore in- 
gens, verbis magnificus, et, ſus 
per Experientiam, Sapienti am- 


que, etiam ſpecie nanium, Fa- 
lid us. bid. 


gaging Manner, which ex- 
ccedingly gain'd upon the 


MAXIM LXVIII. 
To Inform, is far better than ta put in Mind. 


SOMETIMES we arc to pat in Mind, 
ſometimes to Adviſe, There are mary who 
have fail'd in doing things which might have 
been Excellent, b-cauſe they never thought fuf- 
ficienily on them. Then it is that good Advice 
is in ſcaſon, to make them conceive what is re- 
quifire to be done. It is one of the greateſt Ta- 
lerts a Man has, to have a preſence of Mind to 
think on what he hath to do; for want whereof 
rany Affairs kave miſcarried. He then that 
comprehends, is to Carry the Light; and he that 
needs it, ought ro make Application to him for 
it. The fit ought to be Sparing, and the o- 
ther Diligent. Tis enough for the former to 
clear the way for the latter. This is a very im- 
portant Maxim, and profitable for him that In- 
ſtructs: And in caſe his firſt Leſſon be not ſuffi- 
ent, he ought with pleaſure to proceed. Ha- 
ing once conquer'd the, Nay, he muſt dex- 
crowviiy catch hold of a, Tea: For it often hap- 
pens, thai nothing is obtained, b<caule nothing 
is attemptcd. 


Mar 
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MAXIM LXIX. 
Not to be of the Humour of the Valgar, 


HE is a great Man that gives no admiſſion to 
popular Impreſſions. It is a Leffon of Prudence 
to reflect upon one's Sclf, to know one's own 
Inclination, to prevent it, and even to go to 
the other Extremity, that one may find the 
poize of Reaſon betwixt Nature and Art. The 
* Knowledge of one's Self, is the beginning of 
Amendment. There are ſome Monſters of Im- 
xertinence, who are now of one Humour, and 
nd by of another; and who change their Opi- 
nions as often as their Humours. They engage 
quice contrary to each other Affairs, being 
always hurried away by the impetuoſity of that 
civil Tempeſt, which not only corrupts the Will, 
but alſo the Underſtanding and Judgment. 
A great Capacity ( ſays our Author, in the 
Chapter, No rendirſe al Humour, of his Diſcreto ) 
never is Carried with the flux and reflux either 
of Humours or Paſſions: It is always above that 
ruſtick and immaderate Temper. Many ſhame- 
fully ſuffer themſelves to be tyranniz d over by 
the predominant Humour. They maintain to 
Day what they contradicted Yeſtcrday. Some- 
. times they ſtand for Reaſon, and ſometimes 
trample it under foot. There is no ſtop to be 
put to their Judgments, which are at the height 
of Extravagance. You cannot take them i 2 
good Senſe, becauſe they bave none. Y-lier- 
day, and to Day, they differ as much as Black 
and Whi:c; and then having been t= hicti £0 
conttadict themſclycs, they after wa ds * 
| Barna dhn 8105 
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dict all others. When once we come to under- 
ſtand their depraved Minds, it is beſt to let them 
alone in their own contution ; for the more they 
do, the more they undo. = 

It is an Argument cf a rich Stock of Senſe, 
to know how to prevent and correct one's Hu- 
mour, ſince it is a Diſcaſe of Mind wherein a 
Wiſe Man ought to Govern himfelf as in « Di- 
temper ot the Body. 

There are fuch far-gone Impertinents, that 
are always in ſome trifling Humour; always 
gall'd with ſome Paſſion ; inſupportable to thoſe 
who have to do with them, perpetual Enemies 
of Converſation and Civility, and who have no 
reliſh even of the beſt Things; nay more incu- 
rable than ſtark Ideots: For with a little Com- 
pliance theſe are Wheedled, when thoſe grow 
bur worfe by ir. There is nothing io be got 
of them by Reaſon ; for having none themſelves, 
they'll receive none from others: | 
But if a Man ſometimes fall into a Paſſion, 
and that but rarely, and for good Cauſe, there 
will be no ground to accuſe him of a vulgar In- 
conſiderateneſs: For never to be angry, has too 
great a Tincture of the Flegmatick; but a con- 
{tant bad Humour, and that towards all People, 
is inſupportable ill Nature. Anger, which 
makes the Slave, may ſtill be a Sauce for a Free 
State : But he that is not capable of knowing 
— will be ſtill lefs in correcting him- 
ſelf. 


3 MAx- 
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MAXIM LXX. 
To know hr ” Refuſe. 


. ALL is not to be granted, nor that to All. To 
know how to Refuſe, is as important as to 
know how to Peftow; ard it is likcwiſe a ve- 
ry neceſſary Qualification in thofe that Com- 


mand. All conutts in the manner: a a, from 


others, becauſe a, Nay, deliver d with Com- 
plaiſance, gives greater Content than a, Yee, 
with a bad Grace. There are ſume who have 
always a Nay in their Mouths. No, commonly 
firs upon the tip of their Tongues ; and tho 
thev change afterwards to Grant all that is dett- 
red, yet have they no Thanks for it, becauſe 
of the Uunfavory, No, that went before. We 
muſt not refuſe Point Blank, but hard down 
our Denials by the ſmootheſt methods of Dif- 
like, that we are able to expreſs. Nor muſt we 
refute all things neither, leſt we put People in- 
to Deſpair ; but, on the contrary, leave always 
a remnant of Hop: to ſwecten the bitternets of 
a Denial. Let Courtcti fi up the vacuum of 
Favour, and good Words ivpply the Want of 


good Deeds. Te, and No, are foon faid ; but 


before we ſpeak them, we ought to conſider 
well of them. See che Maxim the 1334. 


MAXIM LXXI. 
Not to be Unequal, aud Irregular in one's Proceeding. 
A Prudent Man never falls into that Fault, 


neither through Humour, nor Affectation. He 
| is 
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is till the ſame in relation to that which is Per- 
fect; which is the fign of a found Judgment. 
If he ſometimes change, it is Þ:@$uſe the Coun- 
-nance of Occations and Aifairs is Alter'd. 
All Inequality misbecomes Prudence. There 
are ſome who daily differ from themſelves: 
Their Underſtanding is a Sbuttlecock, ard much 
more their Will and Conduct: What was Le- 
ſterday their Obliging Tea, is to Day their Dil- 
obliging No. They always fa!'y their Procee- 
dint, and the Opinion that Men have ofthem, be- 
cauſe they are never themiclvcs | 


z 


MAXIM LXXIII. 


Toe Man of Reſolution. 


( rx.) IRRESOLUTION is worſe than bad Exe 
cation. Waters corrupt not whiic they run, but 
when they are ſtarding. There are {fume Men ig 
lrreſolute, that they never do any thing bur 
ubat they are puſh'J on to by o:':crs, ( 2.) and 


chat fomcrimes proceeds not lo much from the 
3 

q (r.) Tacitus fays, that ſome, Confl/c, quo von poteſt lau- 
7 forts of Affaire will ad mir of ne, 1155 peractum. Coſafacta 
c no Delay, and that in them Cape H, * the Florentine 
, Precipiration is more worth | Proverb; that is, a Thing 
f. en the Council which done, is better than a 
„ can be given. Ovportunrzs Thing to do. Machiavel 


many Conn'tihus Tran is Re- has an excellent Saying, 
rm: nee Cunfintiome Opus, i Niuna Coſa uuoce tanto al Tem- 
1 perniciefoor ft Quier, quam po quanto {;ſirfſy Tempo. No- 
rita, Hiſt. 1. And in'ithing is more prejudicial 
mother place of the ſame to Time, than Time it 
ock, he ſays farther, N | ſelf. | 

D fcordirs ci vilihus Filiinas| (2.) Of this T'herins was 
e tuttus, abi, Pa vo magis|an Inftance, of whom Taci- 
m Conſulto Opus t. And tis ſays, Cujus ut call dum In- 
gain in another place. Nal- genium, ita enxium Judicium. 
e's Cunctationi locus eſt in eo Ann. 1 


puzzling 
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puzzling of their Judgments, which is Often 


quick and ſubtile, as from a natural Lazineſs. It 


is the ſign of a great Mind to raiſe it S-If-Difhcul- 
ries, but of a much greater to know how to 
clear them. There are alſo Men who are ſcl- 
dom put to the ſtand at any tbing. Theſe are horn 
for great Employments, inaſmuch as the quick- 
neſs of their ions, and ſtcadineſs of their 
Judgments, tacilitate to them the Underſtand- 
ing and Diſpatch of Affairs. Whatever falls in- 
to their Hands, is as good as done at firſt. One 
of this Character having given Law to one 
whole World, had time enough left to think 
of another. Such Men undertake with Aſſurance, 
under the Protection of their good Fortune. 


MAXIM LXXII. 
To find out Evaſions. 
15the knack of Men of Parts. ( r. ) With a 


touch ot Sagacity ; they extricate themſelves 
- _ out 


(I.) The Count of Caſta- 
oda, of the Family of Mane- 
_ fer inPortugal, after this man- 
ner made Amends, by a wit- 
ny Saying, far a. great Af. 

front he had Offer d to his 
Maſter Don John IV. the Oc- 
caſion was this: He being 
the King's Favourite, his Ma- 
jeſty one day, as he v as play- 
ing with him, gave him a 
Clapon the Backſide,where- 
at the Count let a great F--t 
zü his hand. The King being 
not a little ſurpriz'd at this 
want of Reſpe&, the Count 
obſerving it, immediately 


faid to him; Sir, How is it 
poſſivle that your Majeſty ſhould 
Knock, in the leaſt, at any Door, 
a not have it immediately O- 
per'/ % You? A Turn of 
Thought, which as much 
pleas'd the King,asthe paſs'd 
Action had diſpleas'd him, 
So that Gracizn had reaſon to 
ſay, that a good Preſence of 
Mind, always ferves for a 
Refuge for Faults, and allo 
makes ſo great Recompence 
for them, that it proves e- 
ven an Advantage to have 


2 ommitted them. Agudexa 


Diſcourſe the 45th. John dt 
| Mzun 


<C 39 ped ws, r= woe 


— T- 


tc 
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| Meun, one of the firſt Refor- 


mers of the French Language, 
having anger'd the Women 
by a certain Paſſage in his 
Romance, call'd The Roſe,the 
Court Ladies Looking up- 
on themſelves as the. moſt 
Affronted, ——_— Re- 
venge it, ippin 

ex, "Nuit ring —— 
one Day, they ſtripp'd him 
ſtark naked, and were about 
to have executed their cruel 


Purpoſe ; when, he foreſee. - 
ing abundance of Blood and 
Slaughter, difarm'd them all 
by an Impromptu, deſiring 
that the Pyreſi among them 
might begin the Execution; 
which none of them pre- 
rending much to, they de- 
ferr'd their Intentions, and 


let kim eſcape. This Hi- 


ſtory is ſaid to he repreſen- 
ted in an old Tapiſtry in 


the Leu ve at Paris, 


out of the greateſt Labyrinth. A graceful Smile 
will make them to avoid the molt dangerous 
Q-1arrel. The greaceit of Captains fo inded all his 


Reputation upon this. 


(2.) RY WW! rd with 4 


double meaning agrecably palliates a Negative. 
There is nothing better, than never to be to 


well Underitood. 


. (z.) I ought not to omit baſſador reply'd, If Your 


nere a good Reparree made 
by a Spauiſh Ambaſſador to 
Henry TVrh of France, who 
ſaying a little before his 
Death, that he intended ro 
go into Italy with his Army, 
where he would Breakfaitar 
Milan, Hear Martius at Rome, 


Majeity go ſo quick, you 
may come time gnough to 
Veſpers in S.tily. Gracian, 


n the 49th D. curſe of her 


Agudeza. This wasaThrear 
paid with another Threat, 


for no body is Ignorant thar 
the Sicilian Fiſvers were 2 


and dine at Neves ; the Am. Notorious Matiicre. 


MAXIM LXXIY. 


IVot to be Inacce{ior-. 


THE true wild Reafts are where no People 


live. 


A difncult Acccts is the Vice of thuſe 


Whoſe manners Pret.rment bath changed. Tao 
others, is not the way 
0 ro" 


degin by rejectioa g of 
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t Credit. How pl-afant is it to fee one 
fe mntraRtable Monſters ſtrut in the Garb 

- tineſs! They, who are ſo unhappy 

.:ave Buſineſs with them, go to their Au- 

ace, as if thcv were going to ſight Tygers ; 
at is t. fay, arm'd as much with Fear as Cir- 
cumſp ton. To mount to that Poſt, they had 
| cri „d to all people; but fo ſoon as they were 
| ir, it, it ſeems they would take their Revenge 
= b: brffing every body. Their Employment re- 
8 quires that they ſhould be free to All; bur 
| their Pride, and ſurly Humour makes them Ac- 
K Cc:iible to no Man. So that the true way to 
be reveng d on them, is to let them alone by 
. themſelves, to the end, that wanting all Con- 
| verſation, they may never become Wile. 


P 
JT propoſe to one's ſelf ſeme Heroe, not ſo much te 


Imitate, as Surpaſs. 


THER E are Models cf Grandeur, and li- 
ving Books of Reputation, Ler every one pro- 
1 poſe to himſelf ſuch as bave excel d in their 
1 Profeſſion, not ſo much to follow, as to out- 
1 ſitrip them. Alexander wept, not that he faw 
0 Achil'es in his Tomb, but to ſee himſelf fo little 
| | known in the World in compariſon of him. 
1 Nod ing inſpires us with more Ambition, than 
| the Fame of another's Reputation. That which 
5 _ * ftiflcs Envy, gives Breath to Courage. 


. Sn 
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MAXIM LXXVI 
Net to be always in  jocoſe Humour. 


PRUDENCE appears mot by Seriouſneſs; 
for the Serious are ever more eſteemed than the 
Jocoſe. He = Bantcts * — never be 
a thorough pac d Man. We ule thoſe A 
as we do Lyars, never belicving wha: they ſay, 
Jeſting being no leſs io be ſuſpected, than down 
right Lying. We never know when they ſpeak 
with Judgment, which is the fame thing as if 
they had none. (t.) There is nothing more 
difagrecable than co:iticoual Jeſting. By endea- 
vouring to putchaſe the Reputation of being 
Pleafarr, one loſes the Advantage of being 
thought Wiſe. (2.) Some minutes are to be 
allowed to Mirth, and the reſt to ſeriouſneſs. 
toll 4 r be always Joking. A "Io 
cain Poet fays, that 'tis 2 
i- [piece of Ga'lantry, to mix 
him. The Larin word a little Folly with one's 
) I” Gracian in| Seriouſneſs. 

p. (No eftar | M:ſceStult:tiamConſiliis bre ven 
e de Burlas) ſhows of it! Dulce eff deſ pere in loco, 
how we ought to make e, O 1 1. lib. 4. 


ſe | 
uſe of it, that is, as ex. | John Rufo ſpeaking of an 


do of Salt when they ear. Impertinent Buffoon ſaid, 
(2.) Cato was wont to ſay, that he was like to a leaden 
that 'rwas the fame Exceſs Bell. 4po:hegn the 356th. 
MAXIM LXXVIL | 
To be Company for all Sorts of Men. 
WISE is that Protexs, who is Holy wich the 


Holy, Learned with the Learned, Serious with 


G 2 1 
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the Serious, and Jovial with the Merry. (z.) That 
is the way to gain all Hearts, Refemblance be- 
ing the loadſtone of Good Will. To diſcern 
Tempers, and by a Politick Transformation, to 
fait the Humour and Character of every one, 
is a Sccret abſolutely neceſſary for thoſe who de- 
pend on others. But that however requires a 
great ſtock of Obſervations to fer up with. A 
| Man who is univerſal in Knowledge and Experi- 
ence, has leſs trouble in doing it. 


(1. Ad connectendas Amici | rum Similitudo, ſays Pliny, 
tias tenacifſimum Vinculum, Mo- Ep. 14. lib. 4. 


O 
MAXIM LIXxVIn. 
Phe Art of Undertaking to Purpoſe. 


FOLLY enters. always at random: For all 
Fools are bold. The fame Ignorance which 
hinders them at firſt from conſidering what is 
neceſſary, hides from them afterwards the know- 
ledge of the Faults they commit. On the con. 
trary, Wiſdom enters with great Circumſpecti- 
on. Her Fore-rurners Reflection and Diſcre- 
tion, ſcour the Road for her, that ſhe may ad- 
vance without danger. Diſcrerion ſentences all 
kinds of Temerity to a PreCipice, though Suc- 
ceſs ſometimes Juſtifies them. One ought to 
gu ſtep by ſtep, where one ſulpeRs there is any 
depth. It is the part of Judgment to Sound, 
and of Prudence to Execute. There are at pre- 
{cot great ſhelycs in the converſe of the World. 
We ought therefore to take great Caze of our 
Soundings. 


MAYX. 
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MAXIM LXXIX. 


The Fovial Humour. 


1 S rather an Accompliſtanert t than a Defect. 
when there is no Exceſs in it. A grain of 
Mirth: ſcaſons All. The greateſt Men, as well as 
others have their Frolicks, for purchafing the 


good Will of every Body: Bur ſtill with this 


difference, that they always retain a preference 
for Wiſdom, and a Reſpect to Decency. O- 
thers come off, when they are gone too far, by 


28pell of good Humour. For tome things are 


to be taken Laughing, and the very fame of- 


tentimes which others take in good earneſt. 


Such a Humour is the Charmer of Hearts, 
M A X I M LXXX. 
To be careful to be Informed. 
THE Life of Man is almoſt wholly fpent in 


getting Information. (t.) What we fee is 


the leaſt Eſſential. We live upon the Credit of 
others. The Ear is the ſecond Door to Truth, 
and the fuſt ro Lics. Moſt commonly Truth 
is ſeen, but ic is extraordinary to hear it. 


(a.) It ſeldom arrives pure at our Ears, eſpe- 


cially when it comes trom far: For then it 


takes ſome tincture of rhe Paſſions that it meets 
with by the way. It pleaſes or diſpleaſcs, ac- 


60) Spiflamus que. coram tur. Ann. 2. — 2 
habentur, ſays Tacitus Ann: 6. , quo, in mwajus . 
(2.) Cuntta, ut ex 177 L 4 


aucta, in deterius ad | . 
G 3 cording 
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cording to the Colours that Paſhon, or Intereſt 
impoſe on it, which aim always at prepoſſeſ- 
firg. tiave a care of him that Praifes ; but 
much more of him that Blames. There it is 
that one hath nced of a ſharp Sight, to diſco- 
ver the Intention of him that makes his Paſs, 
and o know before- hand where he has à mind 
ro hit. Make uſ of Refl.ction in diſcerning 
the Siight or Counterfeit from the good Stuff. 


MAXIM ILIXXXII. 


r x 


T revive one's Reputation from Time to Time. 


IS the Privilege of the Phœnix. Excellence is 
ſubject to grow old, and with it, in like man- 
ner, Fame. (1.) Cuſtom leſſers Admiration. 
An indifferent Novelty commonly carries it 
from the higheſt Excellence that begins to grow 
old. One had need then to revive in Valour, 
Wit, Fortune, in all things, and to ſhew al- 
Ways new Beauties, as the Sun does, which 
fo often changes Horizons and Theatres, that 
thereby Abſence may make him dcfirable 
1 and Novelty admirable when he 

Rites. 


(1.) This is, as Tacitus un- on an Object (ſays Bouhours 
derſtands it, where he ſays, in his Converſations) we ceaſe 
that every thing that is un- to admire it. We ſcarce 
known is well eſteem'd. care for Jooking onthe Sun, , 
Orme Ignotum pro magnifico eft. becauſe we ſee it almoſt e- Nc 
In Agricold ; in very day, and when we 
place, That the Majeſty of have often ſeen a thing, we 
a Prince is more generally find nothing New 
at a diſtance. Majeftati ma- in it to ire at. See 


eee 
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MAXIM LXXXIL 
Not to ory too much, either into Good or Bid. 


A Wiſe Man comprehended all his Wiſdom 
in this Precept, Ne quid nimis, Notbing too much. 
Too ſtrict a Juſtice degencrates into Injuſtice. The 
Orange that is too much ſqueezed, yicids a bit- 
ter Juice: Nay, in Enjoym« nt, we ought ne- 
ver to go to either of the two Extremes. Wit 
it ſelf is exhauſted by too much ſtraining. By 
endeavouring to draw down too much Milk 
Blood is often ferch'd. 


MAXIM LXXXIII. 
To commit ſome ſmall Faults out of Deſign. 


A little Negligence, ſometimes ſets off good 
Qualities. Envy hath its Oftraciſm, ard that is 
the more in faſhion, the more it is unaſt. 
t Accuſes that which is Perfect of the fault of 
being withon a Fault And the PerteCter the 
thing is, the more it condemns it. It is an 
Argus in difcovering Faults in that which is 
moſt Excellent, and perhaps out vt ſpight for 
coming ſhort of it. {1.) Centure is like the 

Thun- 

(r.). Feri untgue {mms Fui- | giving it ſomething to gnaw 
nina Montes, fays Horace upon. There are ſome Hu- 
Carm. lib. 2. Ode 10. Our mours ſo mixt with Gall, 
Author in the 19 þ Chap. of | that they transform the beſt 
his Heroe commentsupon this Things, disfigure Beauties, 
Maxim thus. It is, fays he, and put a Siniſter Conſtru- 
the Policy of a great Man to &ion upon all the moſt rea- 
Rail a little ſometimes, that ſonable Actions. Tis there- 
e may Exerciſe Envy, by _ a fine piece of Policy, 

ES 4 | to 


SUS Gern 
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to affect ſome ſmall Faults, I Rnintiliom has ſaid, that 
that ſo having employ'd En- there have been People in 
vy, one may have an Oppor- the World, whoſe _— De- 
tunity to deprive it of ts fects have pieas d everybody. 
Venom, and thereby hinder | In {Lrouldam witia igſa de- 
it from ſizing on che Heart. /effant. Ovid ailo inthe 34. 
Sometimes a random Stroke | Book of his .+-* of Love ſays, 
gives the greateſt Beauty to} 1: vi Decor c Hu¹⁰Edam male 
a Face. Where is that Dia- readere verba. That there is 
mond without a Flaw, orſa certain Defect in the 
Roſe without Prickles ?l Tongue, which gives a 
Pliny Junior ſaid of an excel- Grace to Language. This 
!ent Orator of his Time, is true of many other 
Nihil percent, u quod 1.41, Things, to which Negli- 
percat, Ep. ». lib. 9g. He is gence and Irregularity otter. 
wanting in Nothing, but give a becoming Luſtre. 
that he never wants. And | hs 


Thunderbolt that commonly falls upon the kig h- 
ex Mounrzirs. It is convenient therefore to 
ſleep ſometimee, as th good H mer did, and 
to Afle ct certain Failings, either in Wit or Cou- 
rage, but without annoying Reaſon) to Ap- 
_ peafe Ill- Will, and to hinder the impoltume of 
bad Humours trom breaking. That is the throw- 
ing of one's Cloak over the Eyes of Envy, to 
fave Reputation for ever aficr. - 


MAXIM LXXXIV. 
To Ans bow to draw Advantage from Enemies 


ALL things are to be taken by the beſt Methods; 
not by the Blade, which may burr, but by the 
Handle, which is the way to avoid cutting one's 
Fingets. After this manner, you may be 
familiar with Envy. (i.) The Wife Man draws 


(1.) Pythagoras was wont ther Philoſopher, that to be- 
to fay, That thoſe that Re- come an happy Man, One 
prone nded us, were greater| muſt either have faithful 

riends to us, than thoſe] Friends, or ſevere Enemies. 
that Flatter d us; and ano-! | more 
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more advantage from bis Enemies, than the 
Foo! does from his Friends. (2.) The Envi- 
ous are as a Spur to the Wiſe Man, to make 
him ſurmount a thouſand Diffculties : Where- 
as Flatterers many times divert him. Many 
owe their Fortune to their Enviers. Flattery 
is more cru-1 than hatred, in as much as jr pal- 
liates the Faults, which the other makes us to re- 
medy. The Wiſc Man makes the Hatred of his 
Enviers his Looking-glaſs, wherein he ſecs him- 
{cif, far better than in that of Good will. That 
Locking-glaſs helps him to correct his Faults, 
and conſcquently prevents Backbiting. For 
Men are apt to keep upon a firict Guard, 
where they have either Rivals, or. Enemics for 
Neighbours. 


(2.) When Fortune (ſays Courage and Induſtry, and 
Marcſiavel,) has a mind to |by this Ladder to. mount 
make a Prince Grear, ſhe al-|him up to an higher degree 
— raiſes him up es of Power. Chap. 20. of his 
and Enemies, to exerciſe his Prince. - ns 


MAXIM LXXXvV. 
Net to be Laviſh of one's Self. 


IT is the misfortune of all that is Excellent, 
to degenerate into Abuſe, when it is too much 
made uſe of. What all Men paſſionately cover, 
comes at length to be as ſtrongiy diſguſted. it 
is a great unhappineſs to be good for Nothing; 
as tis alſo to deſire to be good at every Thing. 
Theſe People always lofe, through a Deſire of 
Gaining too much; and at a long run are 
as much Hated, as they were before Favoured. 
All perfections are obnoxious to this Lot: So 

: JJ IG #4 | | 
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ſoon as they loſe the Reputation of being Rare, 
they get that of he ing Stightcd. The only Re- 
med for ty thing that excels, is to be mo- 
der ite in Shew. (r.) h. Exceſs ought to be 
in tie Þ: rfection, and the tican i the manner 
of ſhewing ir. The more Light a Torch gives, 
the ſhorter while it laſts. (2.) What is cut off 
from Appearance and Ofteriacion, is fully made 
up in Eſteem. £ 


(1 ) Tacitus commends his me Famam auxit, eftimantibus 
Father-in-law -2yico/a, for | quanta Futuri Spe tam Magna 
having been Wiſe to a rea- tacu:ſes. And ſome pages af- 
ſonable Degree, and never ter, Hunc Rerum Curſum nulla 
to have faid, or done any | v-rborum Taftantis Epiſtolis 
ing, through Oſtentation. | Ar colæ anttum. In vita 4o 
Retimu , quod eft diffic imum, col. So that Tacitus had a 
ex Sapientis Modum, * * N great deal of Reaſon to ſay, 
hil appetet ” affatione * *. N.c| that his Modeſty kept him 
anquam in ſuam Famam Giſtit from being envy d, but that 
exultauit. In Agricola. without the leaſt diminuti- 

(2.) Hereof we have an on to his Glory. FVerecundia 


. aut Vifforiam voce 


Inſtance in Agricola, who ha- 
ving gain d a great Victory 
over the Britains, was fo 
from boaſting of the Suc-| 
ceſs of his Arms, thar when 
he wrote an Account of it to 
the E r, he would not 
ſo much as call it a Victory: 

Whereupon Tacitus ſays, that 
he rais d his Glory in endea- 
ing to ſuppreſs it, eve- 
2 being ſenſible that a 
Man that did not care to let 
ſuch great things be known, 
muſtundoubtedlyhavemuch 
in his Mind. Nec 
Agricola Proſperitate Rerum in 
Vanitatem uſus, Expeditionem 
abat, ne I. au- 


reatis quidem Geſta proſecutus 


in predicando, extra Invidiam, 
nec extra Gloriam erat. Ibid. 


far On the contrary, Tacitus ri- 


dicu''d that C. ſennius Petur, 
who extremely cry d up the 
Glory of Corb»/o to ſet off his 
own, and who, for having 
only taken a few inconſide- 
rable Forts, writ ſuch vaun- 
ting Letters to Nero, as if he 
alone had ſfubdu'd all Ameri- 
ca, and put an end to that 
War, wherein he had ſoon 
afrer periſh'd, had he not 
been timely rehev'd by Cor- 
bulo. Deſpiciebat Geſta, uſur- 
petas nomini tenus Urbium Ex- 


poſuitque ad Cæſarem Literat, 
quaſi confefto Bello, verbis mag - 


eff : Sed ipſa Diſſmulatione Fa- 


nificis, Rerum vacuas Ann. 715. 
MAX. 


F "ry 7 n * 8 n. 
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MAXIM LXXXVI. 


THE Vulgar hath many Heacs and Tongues, 
and by Conſequence more Eyes than ordinary. 
Let a bad Rumour flip among theſe Tongues, 
and that alone is enough to blemiſh the high eſt 
R ion: But if that Rumour turn to a Nick- 
Name, fare wel all the Eſteem that a Man bath 
acquired. Theſe Scoffs light commonly upon 
certain obvious Diforders, which, it they be 
, furniſh ample Matter of Deriſion. 
And as there are Imperfections which private 
Envy expoſes to the Eyes of Publick Malice, 
ſo there are ſharp Edged Tongues, which with 
a Word blurted out into the Air, deſtroy ſooner 
| a great Reputation, than others can do with 
all their Impudence. It is very eaſy to have an 
In- name, becauſe Evil is foon believed, and Im- 
— 75 are very difficult to be obliterated. A 

ile Man therefore ought to be upon his Guard 
For it is eaſier to prevent Calumny, than to re 


MAXIM LXXXVII. 
To Culiivate and Embelliſh. 


(i.) MAN is born Unciviliz'd. He is ran- 
ſomed from the Condition of Beaſts, only by 
good Education. The more he is Cultivated, 
the ſooner he becomes Man. In reſpect of E- 


(:.) "T'was in this Senſe and were the Be- 
Socrates (aid, that Knowledge ginnings of Good and Evil. 
e ducation, 
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ducation, Greece had reaſon to call the reſt 01 

the World barbarous: There is nothing ſorude 
as Ignorance ; nor nothing that poliſhes fo much 
as Knowledge. But Knowledge of ir ſelf is 
rude, if ir be without Art. It is not enough 
that the TInderſtanding be cleared, the Will muſt 
alſo be regulated, and the manner of Converſing 
vet more. There are ſome Men naturally po- 
liſhed, whether as to Conceiring, or Speaking ; 
as to the Advantages of the Body, which are but 
as the Bark ; or of the Mind, which are the 
Fruit. There are athers again ſo Ruſtick, that 
all their Actions, and ſometimes even the rich 
Talents which they may have, are diſguiz d by 
the ruggedneſs of their Temper. 


MAXIM LXXXVIIL. 


20 fady to bave 4 genteel Carriage in Actions. 


A great Man ought never to be Over-nice in 
his Carriage. One muſt never nibble too 
much at Things, eſpecially at thoſe which are 
not Agreeable. For tho” it be uſeful to obſerve 
every thing by the bye, yer is it not fo to dive 
into them purpoſely. We ought ro carry our 
{clves with a genteel Indifference:, which makes 
a part of Gallantry. To Diſſemble is the chic! 
means to govern. (.) It is good to pals by 2 
(1.) Solomon fa 


That the | tentimes ocrandes toknow 
Fool ſhews his Reſentment | nothing of Offences com- 
at firſt ſight, vhereas the wiſe | mitted againſt him, becauſc 


ow ww Dd fg on 
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Mandi les, until he has | he ſaid there was a Tims 
anOpportunityofrevenging | wherein one ought to pre- 
it. Fatuus ſtatim indicat Iram tend to be ignorant Dichos 
ſuam; Qui autem difſimulat In-| y Hechos de Den Felipe II. cap. 4. 
— i | 7. See Maxim 98, and its Com- > 
V. 16. Philip „ great I dr 
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great many things that occur in the 
of Life, but particularly amongſt Enemies. The 
too much is always irkſome, and in Humour, is 
not to be born. It is a kind of madneſs to haunt 
after Vexations. And moſt commonly ſuch is 
our Carriage, as the Humour we are in when 
we Act. Our Actions take the Tincture of the 
Humour we are in when we do them. 


MAXIM LXXXIX. 
Exact᷑ly to know one's Genius, Mind, Heart and Paſſions. 
ONE cannot be maſter of one's ſelf, unleſe 


one goes to the bottom of one's ſelf. (r.) There 
ark Looking-Glaſſes for the Face, but none for 


the Mind. That Defe& muſt then be ſupplied 
dy a ſerious Reflection upon one's ſeif. . When 
the External Image eſcapes, let the Internal re- 
rain and correct it. Meaſure your Strength 
and Skill before. you undertake ary thing. 
Know your Activity before you engage, Fathom 
your Depth, and examine how far your Capaci- 

ty may reach in all things. 


(:.) For this reaſon Lucian Man's Breaſt, to diſcover 
has faid,by the mouth of his | what was in his heart. 
Buffoon, chat there was a lit- gudexa Diſc. 23. See Maxim 
tle Window wanting in 34. 


MAXIM XC. 
The way to Live long. 
(1) IS ro Live well. There are two things 
(1.) Acertain Philoſopher { Jobn Rufo)is given byDrams, 
ag'd 4 fay, that he was ar- — — Podnds A- 


riwd to old Age by living pet 466. 
prudently ; for Health (fays * 


which 


fince he had enjoy'd all the 
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which ſharten the Life of Man, Folly 
edneſs. Some have loſt it, 
not how to keep it; others, 
nor. As Virtue is its own 
its n xccutioner. (2.) Whoever Lives 
Vice, eis toon, and that two ways: = 
oy who live faſt in Virtue never die. (3.) The 
| rity of Mind is communicated to the Body: 
Aud gad bf. i> always long, not only in the 


"TOO bat in the — 


fame Senſe, as Tacitus ſays of 
Arric la, chat he had liv'd a | 
very long while, tho' he was 
not above 56 Years Old, 


MAXIM XCL | 
To Ad without fear of Failing. 


THE fear of nor < diſcovers the 
weakneſs of him that Acts to his Rival. If, e- 
ven in the heat of Paſſion, the Mind is in ſuſ- 
penſe, fo ſoon as that firit flaſh is over, he will 
upbraid himſc lf with his own Imprudence. All 
Actions that are don: with Doubting are dan- 
gerous, and ie were tar berrer io let them alone. 
Prudence is not farisfhi-d with brobabilicies; it i 
loves to go always on ſute How can 

that Eoterpriſc ſuccred which Fear deſtroys, fo 
1 as the $.12d has conceived it? And if a 

Refojurion, thai hath been unarimovſly taken, 
in the Council of Reafun, hath ofien a bad Iſſue, 
What 
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what is to be expected from that which hath 
wavered beginning, both in Reaſon 


MAXIM XCIL 
A tranſcendent Wi in all things. 


Is the principal Rule, whether for Acting or 
Speaking The more ſublime Employments are, 
the more Wit is neceſſary in them. A grain of 
Honeſty is more worth than Weftminfter Hal full 
of Subtilty. This is a way that leads more to 
Infallibility, altho ic touches not ſo much up- 
on Applauſe. Tho the Fame of Wiſdom be the 
Triumph of Renown, yet ic will ſuffice to con- 
tent the Wiſe, whoſe Approbation is the Touch- 


ſtone of Enterprizes. 


MAXIM Xin. 
The Univerſal Man. 
T HE Man that poſſeſſes all perfections, is a- 


lone worth a great many others. He renders 


Life happy by communicating himſelf. Varie- 
ty join'd io perfection is Life's Recreation. It is 
a great Art to know how to furniih one's felf 
with all that is good. And fince Nature bath in 
Man, as in the moſt excellent ot her Works, made 
an Epitomy ot the whole Univerſe, fo Art 
ought alſo ro make ofthe Mind of Man, an Uni- 
verſe of Knowledge and Virtue. 


MAX. 
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MAXIM XCIV. 
As inexhasftible Capacity. 


. LET a Man of parts have a ſpecial care not to 
fufcr the depth of his Knowledge and Capacity 


to be ſound d, provided he have a mind to be 


Reſpected by all Men. He may permit himſclf 
to be Known, but not fathom' d. Let no one have 
that advantage over him as to ſind out the Extent 
of his Knowledge. Let him husband himſelf fo 
well, that no body may ſec into him entirely. 
Opinion, and Doubt, procure him more Vene- 
ration, whoſe Wit and Parts are nut known, 
than when he is fully known to be what he 
is, let him be never fo accompliik'd and 
great. | 

The Author Comments excelle ntly upon this Maxim, 
in the firſs Chapter of his Heroe. 

As no Man, ſays he, dares to croſs a River on 
foot, until he hath found out the Ford, fo a 
Man is efteem'd as long as one fees not the bot- 
tom of his Capacity, inaſmuch as an unknown 
Depth, by c::nſequence preſum'd to be great, 
is reſpected out of Fear. If be, who diſcovers, 


decomes the maſter of him that is diſcovered, as 


the Proverd ſays, he that ſtands upon his guard 
is never ſurpriz'd. Let the addreis of a Witty 
Man way-lay the Curioũty of him that attempts 
to find it out. For it is in the beginnings of an 
Eſſay, that Curioſity employs all its Cunning, 
If one cannot be lifinice, one ought at leeſt to 
ſcem fo * The Wiſe Man ot Mitilene l itta- 
cs) had reaſon to ſay, that the Half was more 
than the Whole, fecing one Halt in view, 2 

the 
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the other in reſcrve, is better than a Whole made 
manifeſt. *** Thou then who aſpireſt ro Great- 
neſs, and art a Candidate of Renown, obſerve well 


| this Precept. Let all Men know thee, but none 


know thee thor:zughly. By that Policy thy Little 


will appear Great; thy Great more, and thy 


More Infinite. 
MAXIM XCV. 


1.) To know bow to Futertain anot bers Expect a- 


3 * 
210: . 


(2.) THE way to feed it is always t give it 
freſh Nouriſtment; Mach oaght to promiſe 
more; ( 3. ) a great Action ought to ſcrve for a 
pur to others that are gecater. All, muſt not 
be ſhewn at firſt. It is a piece of Skill co know 
how to meaſure one's strength, according to 
neceſſity, and time, and daily to diſcharge, what 
's daily expected from us by the Publick. 


(r.) The Ingenious Man kept Men's Minds in Ex- 
(ſays our Author in the firſt pectation of the Event, and 
Chap. of his Heroe, ) that has depriv'd them of an Incli- 
a Mind to bring any diffi- nation to talk upon any o- 
zult Thing about, never cher Subject. The 21. Chap. 
fops at the firſt Eſſay, but of Vis Prince. 8 
from the firſt goes to the ſe- (3.) This Maxim is calcu- 
cond, and fo on till he ac- liarcd for Princes A King 
compliſh liis end. Pliny Ju- (ſays our Author in his Fer- 
mor 7 that Trajan Was e- dinand ) ſhould never be Idle, 
very day better, and more ſince he has a great Charge 
admirable: Te quotidie A. on his hands. When he has 
mirabilior & Meiior. In his faiſh'd one Thing, he ought 


P e. preſently to begin another. 
( 5 Machiavel fays, that (Ceſar, the greateſt Man that 
ferdinand, King of Arragon, fo was, Practis d this Rule 


vas every day hammering to a Nicety. When he 


ome new Detign, which f no more Provinces to 
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ſoodue, he undertook the p'nc-pali Quies coneigit. Hiſt. 
level';5g of Mountains. AF- 2. Num. 56. Pliny Junior 
rer Har g g ven Laws to commendsTrajanexceeding- 


— 


Nea, he wor'd alſo do the ly, in that after he had h- 
lire to Seas and Rivers. niſt'd thoſe Affairs which 
Vbereupon Pztcr-1ius had requir d moſt Expedition, 
750d Reaſon to ſay of him, his enly Recreation was to 
that Death that had ſo often change lis Toft uod [i quan- 
ſpar'd hin in Battles. took do cum iuffuent ſur Negotiis pa- 
him at laſt when he began ria fecifti, inſtar R. fectionis ex- 
to grew Ide. Næqu illi tan- iſti mat Mitat onem Labori s. In 
to [iro plus quinque Menſium] his Panegyrique. 


MAXIM XCVI. 
Cenſeic nce. 


IS the Throne of Rezfon, and Baſis of Pru- 
derce. When it is ferioutly conſulte d, it is an 
caſy matter not to miſcarry. It is a Gift of 
Heaven, and beit g fo imporiarte, cannot be too 
uch implor'd. It is the chicf Pics of a 
Man's Armour, ard is ſo rec. ſſar y to tim, that 
it would be alone ſuffciert, tho” ail the ref 
% wanting. All the Act ions of Life depend 
u; ga its Influence, and are cfteemed Good or 
Bad, according as it determines them, fince e- 
very thing ought to be done with reaſon. It 
conſiſts in a natural Incliration to Equity, and 
takes always the ſurer tide. 


MAXIM XCVII 
To Acquire and Preſerve Reputatien. 


IS to have and to hold Fame. Reputation 
coſts mach to purchaſe, becauſe ir requires, for 
thai end, eminent Que lities, which are as rarc 25 
the Indiifcrent are common Being once got, 

it 
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it is eaſy to preſerve ir. It Animares much, 


and Acts ſtill more. Ir is a kind of Majeſty, 
for it commands Veneraiton, by viriu. of the 
Sublimicy of its Cauſe and Sphere, Bur tbat 
Reputation is always the moſt ſubſtantial, which 
has been well ſupported. 


MAXIM XCVIIL 
To Diſſemble. — 


PASSIONS are the Breaches of the Mind. 
The moſt uſcful Knowledge is the Art of 
Diſguiſing one's Thoughts. He that ſhews 
his Game, runs the riſque of loſing it. Let 
Circumſfetion combat againſt Curioſity. Con- 
ceal your Heart with Dithdence and Reſerve, 
from thoſc who examine too nicely into Words. 
Let them never know your Inclination, leſt 
they prevent you, either by Contradiction or 
Flattery. 

He who yields to his Paſſions, ſays our Au- 
thor, Chap. 2. of his Heroe, ſtoops from the 
Condition of a Man, t that of a Beaſt ; where- 
as he that diſguiſes them, preſerves his Cre- 
dit, at laſt in appearance. Our ?athons are 
the Infirmitics t dur Reputation. e that can 
make a ſacrifice of his Will, is Lord of him- 
ſell. To dive into that of another Man, is a 
Mark of a ſublime Wit; and to be avi: to hide 
one's own, is to get the ſuperioriry over that 
of another. To diſcover one's Thought, is to 
open the gare of che Fort of the Mind : Here 
it is that politick Enemies moit commonly 
ſtorm us, and that frequently with {uccefs. 
When once the Paſſions come io be known, all 
the Avenues and Sally-ports of the Will are 

H 2 known 
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known alſo, and by confequence it may be 
commanded upon any occaſion. A compleat 
Man muſt then in the firſt place apply himſelf 
to the fubduing of his Patlions, and afterwards 
to the d iſlæmbling of them fo artfully, that no 
Spy may be able ro unmask his Thought. This 
Maxim teaches une to become an able Man, 
tho one be not ſuch; and fo Eunningly to hide 
all ImpericEtions, that all the harp-ſighted Spies 
ot amatier Man's Road, may loſe their pains 
in hunting after them. That Catholick Ama- 
Ton Of Spain { meaning Queen Iſabella, Wife of 
Ferdinand ) may ſcrve as a Pattern in this Art. 
( r. ) When the was to be brought a- bed, ſhe 
caus'd herfelf to be ſhut up in the molt ob- 
icure, and ſceret part of her Palace; that b7 
a Veil of Darkneſs, ſhe might conceal the Gri- 
maces, and diſtorted Looks that ſhould be for- 
ced from her in the Agony of her Labour, and 
hinder the Shricks and Complaints that might 
eſcape her in the extremity of her Pain, from 
coming to the Pcople's Ears. If the obſerved 
ſo great mcalures of Decency, and Majeſty, on 
fuch Occaſions, where every thing was excu- 
fable, how careful muſt ſhe have been in thoſe 
where her Reputation was to have been main- 
tain'd 2 


(I.) Donna JIſabe!la of be able to perceive it. And 
Portugal, Mother to Philip when the Midwife ſaid to 
IId. of Spa,, whilſt ſnhe her, Fetch à good Shriek, Ma- 
was in Labour of that dam, for that will make gc 
Prince, caus'dall the Lights|:o be brought to Bed the «as 
to be put out, to the end|/ier, She reply'd in the Portu- 
(aid She) that tho' the gueſe Language, 1 had much 
violence of the Pain made rather Die than Shriek. Dichu 
her ro change her Counte-|y Hechos de Don Felipe el Seguin» 
nance, yet no body might ſde, cap. 1. | 
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MAXIM XCIX. 


Reality and Appearance. 


THINGS are not taken for what they really 
are, but for what they appear to be. (.) There 
is hardly any Man that fees into the inſide; moſt 
content themſelves with outward Appearances. 
It is not enough to have a good Intention, if 


the Action look ill. 


(t.) Moſt Men ( fays| what you ſeem to be, but 
Machiavel in the 58th. Chap. no body knows what you 
of his Prince] judge more really are. The Mobb 
- A op Eyes than their] go no farther than com- 
Hands, every one being | mon Appearances,and there 
admitted to Tee, but few is ſcarce any other in the 
to Touch. Every body ſees Word but Mobb. 


* 


MAXIM C. 


The Man undeceived. The Chriſtian Sage. The 
Cour:-Pliluſopher. . 


Ir is fit to be fo, but not to appear to be fo, 


and much leſs to alfect to be thought fo. Tho 


to Philoſophize be the moſt worthy Exerciſe of 
a Wiſe Man, yet is it now a- days out of faſhion. 
The Learning of able men is deſpiſed. Seneca 


having introduced it into Rome, it was ſome 


time in vogue there, were at preſent it paſſes 
tor Folly. But Prudence and good Senſe, are 
not fed with Prejudice. | 
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MAXIM Cl. 


One part of the World lawghs at the other, as both 
do at their common Folly. 


EVERY thing is Good or Bad, accordirg to 
the Capricious Humour of the Times. Thar 


Fool is inſuppor 


able, who would have all thing; 


go accoi ding to his Fancy Perfections depend 
not upon one ſingle Approbation. There arc 
as many Opinions, as Faces, and as great Diffe- 


rence between the one as the other. 


There 1s no 


Fault u ut Some body to defend it, and you 
ought not 10 be diſcourag d, if what you do 


pleaſes not ſome, fince 
thers wi will value it. 


of the Approbation of theſc, ſince you will be 
ed to de Cenſure of the others. The 


ſtill expol 
Rule whereby io know 


there will always be o- 
But be not you proud 


what deferves Eſteem, 


3s the Approbation of Men of Worth, and of 


ſuch as are known to be capable of being good 


Judges of the Thing. 


che Civil Life depends 


not upon one fingle Opinion, nor one ſingle 


Cuſtom. - 


MAXIM CIL 


A Stomach fit — great Largeſſes of Fortune. 


(.) A great Stomaci, is nor the leaſt part of 


(.) Philip Id. King of 
Spain, was wont to fay, that 

Il Stomachs were not capa- 
ble of Digeſting great For- 
cune, and that Unwholeſom 


ted ſuch corrupt Humours 
in the Body of Man, as ex- 
ceſſive Honours did in the 
Mind, that was not fit for 
them. Don Felipe el Prudentt 


od did not ſooner turn to 
bag Nouriſhment, nor crea-| 


| Cap. ult. 
| the 
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the Body of Prudence. A larg2 Capacity hath 
need of great Parts. Profperities cumber ot 
one that deferves greater. What cloys ſme, 
raiſes an Appetite in others. There ar: many 
render Stomachs which receive prejudice from 
Food of the beſt Nouriſhment, becauſe they are 
of a weak Conſtitution, and are neither Born, 
nor Bred for ſuch Advancements. The Com- 
merce of the World is bitter to their Taſte, and 
the Steams of their Vaiu-Glory, which mount 
up to their Brains, occaſion dangerous Gjddi- 
neſſes: High Places mak< their Heads to Swim; 
they cannot keep to themſelves, becauſe their 
Fortune cannot keep within them. Let a Man 
of Brains then ſhcw, that he has ſtili a place ro 
lodge a greater Eortune in; ard ule all!“. is In- 
duſtry to avoid every thing that may g ve the 
eaſt ſign of a mean Courage. 


MAX!M Cill. 


Every one ought to op;70e the Grandeur that is pro- 


per for his Condit 1033. 


LET all your Proccedings be propor ionable 
to your Condition. Be your Actions; it rot of 
a King, atleaft worthy of a King. Thar is 0 
tay, Carry your fclf great, as much as your For- 
tune will bear. Let there be Grandeur in your 
Actions, and Elevation in your Thoughts, to 
the end, that tho you be not a K ing in Kealiry, 
you may nevertheleſs be one in Merit; For rue 
Royalty conſiſts in Vertue. He has no ren 
io envy another's Grandzur, who mv b the 
Model thereof. But it concerns thofe chiety 


who are upon the Throne, or who are ncar is, 
H 4 0 
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to make ſome proviſion of true Superiori;y ; 
Quaitics of Majcſty, ra- 


that is to lay, ot the 


Prudence: Or, 


ther than to pleaſe themſelves with the Ce- 
remonics, which Vanity and Luxury have in- 
croduc'd.. (1.) They ought to preter the S0. 


lidity of Subſtance, be 
Oitentatt Un. 


(r.) Apud quos vis (ant Jus) 
Imperii vnlet, aug trans- 
mittuntur, fays Taciiut, Ann. 
15. that is as much as to lay, 
That Sovereign Princes who 
have the Power in their 
Hands, ſhould deſpiſe ma- 
king a vain Oſtentation of 
their Grandeur. It ought 
to ſuffice for them to Com- 
mand, and to be Obev'd. All 
the reſt is only Compliments, 
which gives them more Di- 
ſturbance than Honour. This 
is alſo what P/ meant in 
the ſecond Annal of Tacitus, 
where he obſerving Gold 
Crowns to be brought to 
german cus, and his Wife, in 
the midſt of a Feaſt, he ſaid, 
that Germæuicus was not the 
Son of a King of Parthia, 
but of a Roman Emperor; 
underſtanding thereby, that 
this Ceremony was proper 
enough for thoſe Kings that 
made their Grandeur to con- 
fiſt in Oſtentarion, and a 
vain Aﬀe&ation, of inſignifi- 
cant Honours ; but not for 


forc the Empiincts of 


A inc i. a, ſaid, chat that Prince 
being carried Priſoner into 
Syr/a, the Governor of that 
Province did him all the 
Honour that belong'd to a 
King, and causd him to be 
ferv'd at Table as ſuch: Bui 
V.noves not reliſhing theſe 
Courteſies ſaid, That he 
could take them for no o- 
ther than Affronts and Di- 
rifton, ſo long as he was 
kept under Confinement. 
Rector Syriæ Silanus Cuſtodia 
circumdat manente Luru, C- 
regio Nomine; quod Ludibrium 
efugere agitavit Vonones, Ann. 
2. Which ſhews that Roy- 
alty confiſts in more eſſen- 
tial Matters than Titles and 
Ceremony. Machiavel ſays, 
that Dominions are not a- 
lone ſufficient to make a 
Prince, and that Here of S. 
raciſe was more valu'd in his 
private Fortune, than King 
Per ſeue, becauſe this latter 
had nothing of a King in 
him, but his Kingdom ; 
when the former, tho' he 


2 Reman Prince, whom it 
did not become ro Aﬀect 


had none, yet was worthy ot 
the greateſt. In bis Epiſtle 


Forreign Cuſtoms. Tacitus 
ſpeaking of Fonenes, King of 


| 


Titus Livius. 


De dicatory to his Diſcourſes upon 


MAx- 
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MAXIM Civ. 
1⁰ — the Nature of Buſaejes. 


EVERY Employ ment hath its way; he muſe 
be an Efl:y-maſter, that can judge the Difference 
berweeen them. (i.) Some Employments re- 
quire Valour, others Quickneſs; fume demand 
only Probity, and others again Artifice. The 
farſt are more cate, and the others more difficult 
to be diſcharged. Por performing the firſt, 
good natural Abilities are tufficient ; whereas for 
the others, all Application and Vigilance is too 
little. It is a very troublefome Office to have the 
Government of Men, but much more to have 
the Conduct of Fcols and Beaſts. A double 
portion of Senſe is needful for ordeting of thoſe 
that have none. (2.) That is an inſupportable 
Employment which. requires a Man's whole La- 


Hour, is tinted to Hours, and hath always the 


ſame thing to do. Thoſe are wuch beiter 


wherein Variety concurs wich one's Labour, 


(.) Soldiers have not ſpoſitions and Shifrs whic!. 
much Occaſion for Wir, are frequent at the Bar. 04 
becauſe, acording to Tac:-|Calliditatem Fri. In Agricola 
u, they make more uſe ] Ur qnomodo Vis Morborum Pre- 
of their Hands than their ti Medentibus, ſic Fori Tabes 
Heads. Quia Caftrenſis Jur. C Pecuniam ud vocat is ferat. Ann 
dictio pluræ Menu agen. In - [II. As the Self. Intereſs d 
gricold, Beſides their Au- Humour of the Lawyers, 
thority ſerves them inſtead who make Suits laſt, for the 
of Eloquence. Multa 4u#0-|ſame reafon as Phyſicians 
ritate, que Viro militari — do Diſeaſes. 5 
Facumdia erat. Ann. 15. On] (.) As that of Princes. 
the contrary, Gown-Menre-{and their Miniſters. uam 
guire a great deal of quick-arduum, quam Subjectum For- 
neſs and Circumſpection una, regendi cuts Onus, 
by reaſon of the many Im- Ann. 2 | | 
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fince Change delights the Mind. But the beſt 
of all are fuch, which are leaſt Dependant, or 
whoſe Dependance is moſt remote, and thoſe 
are the warſt, which, when we come to quit 
them, oblige us io render an account to rigo- 
rous Judges. 


MAXIM. CV. 
Nor to be Tire ſome. 


A Man that has but one, Buſincſs, or he that 
has always the ſame t! ing to ſay, is commonly 
Tireſom. 2 — is ſitter for 1 3 
gains by Plc „What it loſs by Sparing. 
What is good, is doubly ſo if ir be ſhort; — 
in like manner what is Bad, is leſs fo, if there 
be little of it. Spirits opc rate better, than Mixt 
Potions. (f.) It is a known Truth, that a great 
Talker is ſcldom a Man of parts. There are 
ſome Men that give more Trouble than they do 
Honour to the World. They are Rags thrown 
out into the Streets, which every one kicks out 
of his way. A Diſcreet Man ought to have ſpe- 
 Cial Care not to be Impertinenc, eſpecially to 
Men of much Buſineſs. For it were better to be 
rroublefome to all the reſt of the World, than ta 
one of theſe. What is well faid, is faid in few 
Words. 

(r.} I multilaquis nonymoderatur Labia ſua, Pruden- 
Jeorit Peccatum: Nui autem tifſimus eſt. Prov. 10. v. 20. 


MAXIM Cui. 


Not ta be proud of one's Fortune. 


ro be Vain-glorious of Dignities offends 
noxe than Oſtentation of Perſon. voy our 
3 Ives 


1 


=p 
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ſelves haughtily, is to become Odious; it is 
enough to be envied. (1-) The more we 
after Reputation, the leſs we find it. ( 2. ) See- 
ing it depends on the Judgment of 

muſt 


it 
be both merited, and expected. Great Employ- 
ments require an Authority ſuitable to their 
Functions; for without that, they cannot be 
worthily diſcharged. (3.) We ought to pre- 
ſerve all the Authority that is neceſſary for ac- 
| quirring our ſelvcs of the main of our Obliga- 
tions; but not to put too great a Value upon 
them, for that's che way never to be out of 
Debt. All who pretend to be overcharged with 
Buſineſs, ſhew themſclves to be unworthy of 
their Employments, as being loaded with a Bur- 
then they are not able to bear. If any Man 
would fer himſclf off, let him do it rather by a 
true | Merir, than by a borrowed Cha- 
rater. ( 4. ) Nay, a King ought to gain him- 
ſelf more Veneration by his own Worth, than 
by bis Sovereignty, which is hut an Exrerna! 


- 


had no ſooner left his Tri- 


(1.) Tacitus ſays, that Agri- 
'd bi bunal than he laid aſide all 


co/aEncreas ration 


by diſſembling it. ſa Diſ- 
ſimulati one Fame Famam auxit. 
I. .) What ſignifies Statues 
and Temples id Tiberius) 
If Poſterity does not ap- 
prove of our Actions? Ye 
Saxo ſtrunntur, fi Judicium 
Pofterarum in Odium vertit, pro 


thoſe Qualities, as if he had 
ceas d to be a judge. He 
ſought not Reputation by a 
vain Oſtentation of Gran- 
deur, to which moſt People 
are ſubject, nor by any o- 
ther Artifice. He had never 
any Diſpute or Difference 


Sepulcris ſpernuntur. Ann. 4. | 
(3.) When Agricola was 
the Bench of Juſtice, he 
ſhew'd nothing but Gravity, 
Severity, and an-Inclination 


to hear all Parties, but he 


with his Collegues, and was 
as far from Lording it ove: 
them, as he was cautious that 
they ſhould not do fo ove: 
him, holding the one forUn- 
juſt, and the other for Diſ- 

| honour- 
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honourable. Ub: Convent Bs 
& Judicia poſcerent, Gravis, In- 


2 Crime to — * 
tentus, Severus: Ubi Officio Sa- he Spoke, ſhould 
tifaffum, nulla ultra Poreſtatis [expos'd to og 


Perſona, Triſtitiom & Arrogan- 
tiam exuchat. * * Ne Famans y ap 
quidem, cui etiam ſape Boni in- Ft he Foe t 
dul gent Oftent anda Virtute, aut if he Rev 
per Artem quefruit ; procul ab (lis. 
Z mulatione — Collegas, | jea 
procal 4 Contentione adverſiis | t 
Procaratores : Et vincere inglo- ty ge, 
rium & atteri ſordidum arbitra- | which, without theſe, would 
_ Gatur. Tacitus in Agricola. be no better than a meer 
Pliny Inniot ſays, That all the | Shaddow, or a Name with- 
while he was Tribune of the | out Honour, ſaid the ſame 
Jags wy he forbore Pleading, | Pliny. Inanem Umbram, & ſine 
it then con- | Honore Nomen. Ibid. 
bitent with his quality to; (4.) Galla was wont to 
Stand, whilit 2 ſhould lay, That Subjects ſpoke 
Sit; when on the contrary, much more to the Fortune of 
—— — ht, not only to rife [a Prince, than to his Perſon. 
im Obeiſance, but l cæteri libentiùs cum Fortuna 
a7 2 give him Place. Like- noſtrã; quam Nobiſcum. Tacitus 
wiſe he cond ner but think Hi. 1. Becauſe there hap- 
it ſtrange, that he that had a [pen ſometimes to be ſuch 
Power to cauſe others to es as have nothing re- 
hold their Peace, ſhould | commendable in them, bat 
| kimſelf beoblig'dtofilence;Itheir Fortunes 


hem; == 
'd them. Ep. 23. 
which ſhows how 


MAXIM CVIL 
Never 10 appear pleaſed with one's Self. 


( 1.) TO be diſſatisfied with one's ſelf, is 
Weaknels and to be pleaſed, Folly. In moſt 
Men that Satisfaction proceeds from Ignorance, 
and ends in à blind Felicity, which, indeed, en- 


(1.) Solewen ſays, that the replebitur Stultus. Prov. 14 
Eool is full ofhisownWays; v. 14. Vis Stulti rect in Ocu- 
that is to fay, is Content * Prov. 12. v. 15. 


terrain 
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tertain Pleaſure, but preferves not Reputation. 
As it is rare to judge well of the eminent Quali- 
ties of others, ſo Men applaud rhemfeives for 
choſe they have, how vulgar and ordinary ſoe- 
ver they may be. Diffiderce hath always been 
of Uſe to the Wife, either for taking thoſe Mea- 
ſures, that Aﬀairs might ſucceed; or for com- 
forting them when they did not : For he that 
hath foreſeen the Evil, is the lefs troubled at jp, 
when it happens. Sometimes Homer himſelf 
fleeps, and Alexander deſcends from his Throne, 
to acknowledg his Weakneſs. Affairs depend 
on many Circumſtances, and what hath ſuccee- 
ded at one time, hath been unfortunate at ano- 
ther, ( 2. ) But it is the Incorrigibility of Fools, 
that they beſtow more pains to cultivate their 
Weeds, than their Flowers, which by their neg- 
lect they ſtarve, and fo hinder them from ſprou- 
ting. See Maxim 141. 


(2.) Their Hapineſs/ ſays Felicitate per veniant, ut rideane 
Pliny Junior) ſerves only to tur. Ep. 27. 1:6. 7. 
make them ridiculous. Huc | : 


MAXIM CvIL 


Bhe ſborteſs Way to become @ great Man, i: to know 
baw to Chuſe one's Company. 


CONVERSATION is of great weight : Man- 
ners, Humours, Opinions, nay, and Wit too, 
are inſenſibly communicated. Thus a haſty 
Man ought to frequent the Company of one 
that is patient, and every one his Oppoſite, 
(.) By theſe means they will, without any labour, 

_ ___antain 

(1) It is a Caſtom among wet their Paper to make i 

88 (ſays John Rufo) co take rhe Impreſſion che ber. 
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ter. Now the manner off theſe again the others 
doing this is by halfQuires by nit ek ſuperflu- 
and at divers times, to the] ous moil from them. 
end that the Water ma | This Paper ( continues Ru- 
ſoak from Sheet to Sheet, ſo|fo ) is an Inſtance to Man- 
that by this admirable Cor- kind, how we ought to 
reſpondence the wet Sheets make uſe of one another. 
moiſten the dry ones, and Apot hegm 597. 


| attain to a fitter Temper. It is no ſmall matter 
to be able to moderate one's Self. The alternate 
variety of Seafons. cauſes the Beauty and Du- 
ration of the World. As contratĩety makes the 
harmony of Natural things, fo the harmony of 
Civil Society, becomes more lovely by the diſa- 
greement in Manners. Prudence ought to make 
_ uſe of this Policy in the choice of Friends and 
Servants, and from that Communication of Con- 
_ a moſt delightful Temperament will 
ariſe. 5 | 


MAXIM cx. 
Not to be Reprimanding 


| ( 1. ) THERE are ſome rough fort of Tempers 
that make a Crime of every thing, not ſo much || ; 
out of Paſſion, as from a natural Diſpoſition. | , 
In ſome they condemn all that they have done; f 
in others all that they would do. They fo ex- ; 
aggerate every thing. that they make Moun- 
tains of Mole-hills. Their worſe thancruel Hu- 
mour, would be enough to change the Elyſian 
l Fields into aGalley. But if Paſſion mingle with I} * 
4 this Temper, then does their united Rigour 


( 1.) Quid — >, = ap 28. lib. 7. 
Culps Benignitaru ys ” j a 


the Affliction it would cauſe him; and dead, 


Fg 
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ſurpaſs all Bounds. On the contrary, Candour 


interprets cvery thing favourably, if rot the 
Intention, at leaſt the Inadvertency. | 


MAXIM CX. 
Net to wait till One be like the Setting Sun. 
IT is a Maxim of Prudence, to leave Things, 


| before they leave us. It is the part of a Wiſe 


Man to know how to make a triumph of his 
Defeat, in imitation of the Sun, which tho 
glorious, is accuſtom'd to retire into a Cloud, 
that he may not be fcen to decline ; ard by 
that means ave it in doubt, whether he be 


Sct, or not. A wiſe Man ought to withdraw 


himſelt from out of the way of Accidents, that 
he may not pine away With freiting. Let him 
not ſtay till Fortune turn her back upon him, 
kſ ſhe ſhould bury him alive, in regard of 


in reſpect of his Reputation. A good Horſe. 
man gives his Horfc the Reins ſometimes, that 
he miy keep him from Rearirg up, and him- 
{lf from Deriſion, if he ſhould chance to fall 
in the middle of his Cairecr. ( 1.) A C auty 


oughr to break her Glaſs, before it come to 


ſh.w her thet her Charms arc fading. See the 
38th. Maxim. 5 


( r.)For according to oh D/ ſcourſe of his Dames Ga- 
Rufo, there are two ſorts of lantec, ſpeaks of a Lady, who 
per ſons which are not to be finding her Countenance 
Comforted,viz. A Rich man much alter d. was in ſo great 
when he finds himſcif Dy- a Rage with her laſs, that 
ing, and 2 Beauty when ſhe ſhe vow ed never more to 
ſees her Charms fading pe- look in it, as thinking it Un- 
thegm 699. Brantome in his 3h. *worthy of her. 

MAX- 


is ha of Prodlence * Or; 


MAXIM CI. 


To maks Frie XY 


— 


: TO have Friends, is a ſecond Being. Every 
Friend is good to his Friend. Amongſt Friend: 
all things are pleaſant. A Man can be worth no 
more than what others are pleas d to Value him 
at. To encline them then to that, we muſt 
ſcize their Mouths by their Hearts. There is 


no better Charm than good Offices. The beſt 


way to have Friends, is to make them. All the 
Happineſs we have in this Lite, -depends on o- 
thers. We are to live both with our Friends, 
and our Enemies. Every Day we ought to 
— One, and if we make him not our Con- 

nt, we thould encline him at leaſt to be 
well Affected to us. For ſome. of theſe will be- 
come Intimates, as ſoon as they are through 
ly known. 


* MAXIM CXll. 


To Gain the Heart. 


| THE Chief and Soveraign Cauſe of all things Ne 


diſdains not fo to diſpoſe it, when he hath 2 
mind to work the greateſt Effects. By AﬀeTti- 
on Men enter into Eſteem. Some truſt ſo much 
to their Merit, that they take no care 2 

4 m 
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themſelves beloved. ( x. ) But the Wiſe Man 
knows well, that Merit hath a great comp.ſfs to 
fetch, when it is not aſſiſted by Favour. ( 2.) GOd 
Will facilitates, and ſupplies all Things. it ſup- 
poſes not alwars that there is Wiſdom, Diſcre- 
tion, Goodnfs, and Capacity in the Obj ct; 
but it gives them. (z.) it never ſces Faults be- 
cauſe it avoids ſcœcing of them. Moſt commonly 
it ſprings from a materia! Correſpondence, as 
being of the fame Nation, Country, Profeſſion 


(i.) One Day certain Study the true Merit of 
Courtiers debating this Que- all that approach him, but 
tion. v/z. Why Perſons of more eſpecially of thoſe he 
the leaſt Merit moſt com- Employs. It is alſo requi- 
monly got the greateſt Em- fire, that Private Men ſhould 
ployments? ohn Ruf) An- be Acquainted with the De- 
wer d, That it was becauſe fe s of their Friends, but 
Men of Worth would not that rather to tolerate than 
ay any thing to ſupport cenſure them. Mores Amici 
their Pretenſions, whereas uc crit, ſays the Proverb, 
thoſe of None always Solli- non orie, Pliny Junior ſaid, 
cited the moſt. pot hegm that twas an happy Error, 
_ . to believeone's Friends more 
(2.) Si non Digaos In venit, perfect than they reallywere. 


facit. Mud inviilen: mibi feliciffie 


| ( 3.) Tacitus ſays, that F ſ- mim Errereng? Ut enim non 


daſtan knew berrer how to fr; raler, guales a me predie 
diſſemble the Vices of his cæntur, Ego tamen Beatus, quod 
Friends than their Virtues / vi lentur. Ee. 28. J.. 7. 
Vitia mag it Am cor mm, quam And ſpeaking of one Arte- 
Vrtute diſſimulanc. Hiſt. 2. All mi lorry, he ſays, that altho 
the Duties of Friendſhip] he was a very prudent Man, 
are comprehended therein. yet it ſometimes happen'd 
He ſays alſo in another place, that he fell into that agree» 
That Galba did all he could |able and commendable Er- 
to be Ignorant of the De-þror, of Valuing his Friends 
fects and Faultsofhis Friends] beyond their '2eferts. 7: Her 
mali foront uſque a! Culpam | Uno interd um, Fair - 
ears Hiſt. 1. An excellent] dentifimus, Fife gur dem. ſea 
haracter this for a private | tamen Er are verſatur, quca 
an. but a very bad one for | p/uris Amicos rior, quam ſun;, 
i Prince; who ought fol arbitrate, Ep, 11. lib. 3. 
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or Family, There is another kind of Affection 
mo-e formal and clevared ; for it is founded on 
Oo gations, Reputation, or Merit. The diffi- 
culty is in gaining it; for it is eaſy to preſerve, 
when got. By Our Care we may acquire it, and 
afterwards make good uſe of it. 


MAXIM Cx ii. 
In Proſperity to prepare for Advrrſity. 


SUCIMER is the Seafon, u hen we can moſt 
commcdioutily make Proviſion for Winter. 
( 1.) In Profperity Men have many Friends, and 
all thirgs at a cheap R2te. (2) It is good to 
lay up fumewhar for bad Times; for there is 
want of every thing in Advertty. You ſhall do 
well not to neglect your Friends: a Day may 
come when you may think your ſelf happy to 
have them, whom you care not for at preſent. 
Clownith Pcople never have Friends, neither in 
Proſperity, becauſe they know No body; nor 


in Adverſuy, becaul: then No-body knows WW 


them. 


(I.] Donec eris F:lix mulra:| AFnuss, fays the Proverb. 
numerabis Amicos, ſays Ovid, | The poor Man ( ſays Join 

(2.) Tim pora ſi fuerint nubi-| Rufo ) is always in a ſtrange 
ls ſolus eris, ſays the fame | Country. -pothegm 541. 
Poet. Infelicium nulli ſunt! 5 | 


MAX. 
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MAXIM CXIV. 
{ a Newer to ſtand in Competition with any One. 


EVERY Prerention that is con: ſted, calls in 
Queſtion the Credit of the Contender. Com- 
polition never fails to defame, what it cannot 
ruin. Ir is the beſt play to be Honeft, and how 
comfortable is it to preſerve, the r-putable Se- 
curity of a fair Gameſter. Emulation diſco- 
vers Faults, which Civility conccaled. Ma- 
ny have lived in a great Eſteem ſo long as they 
had no Competitors. The heat of Contradicti- 
on ar i mates, or revives Infamies which were 
dead: Ir digs up again the Filth, which time 
had almoſt conſumed. (2.) Competition begins 
its Play with a Manifeſto of Invectives, calling 
to its aſliſtance all that ir can, and ought nor, 
And though fom:times, nay, moſt commo y, 
Reproaches be Aims of no great value, y it 
makes uſe of them for the Satisfaction of a baſe 
Revenge; which it runs upon fo imp-:uoully, 


(I.) The Example of chat had him for his Companion, 
Lacedemon.an is not now imi- flighted his Exploits, ſaying, 
table, who when he was ex-; tharthey were butlmaginary 
| cluded the Election of the Conqueſts, when he, E his 
309 brave Men, whom his part, had boch mpos' d aws 
Country had ſent to the and Tribute on the Van- 
Strei hts of Toermopylæ, re- | quiſh'd. Nequ: Corvuly Ennis 
— to his Houſe well ſa- patiens, & Petus, cui f.rtis d 
tisfy d, rejoycing that there Gler am erat, ſi prox mus habe- 
were in Sparta that number | retur, deſpieibut Geſta, uſurpa- 
of Citizens of greater Worth tar Nomine en Uroium un- 
than himſelf. pugnationes diAitans ; fe Tri- 
( 2.) Tacitus fays, that Pe- huta oc Legs S Romanum 
tue, Collegue and Rival to Je vf mooiturm. Ann. 
Corbulo, who would not have 15. BY 
"2.1 SB that 
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that it covers its Rivals Faulis with the Duſt of 
Oblivion. Good-will hath always been peacea- 


ble, and Reputation indulgent. 


MAXIM CXV. 


To ſquare our Selves to the — of thoſe with 


whom ve are ts live. 


WHEN Men have often us d to look on ug- 
ly Faces, they may ſoon accuſtom themielves, in 
like manner, to bad Humours. There are ſome 
churliſh Spirits, with, or without whom, one can- 
not live, It would be therefore Prudence to 
uſc our felves to them. as well as to Uglineſs, 
on ſome occaſions. At firſt they terrific, but by 
little and little, we grow acquainted with them; 


Reflection preventing what is frightful in them, 


or at lcaſt helping us to bear with it. 
MAXIM CXVI. 


To deal always with Men who are careful of *beir 


ONE may both engage with, and engage 


them. Their Duty is the beſt Surety, even then 


when one is at Variance With them : For they 
always act like themſelves: And beſides, it is 
better to contend with Honeſt Men, than to 
triumph over Ki.aves. There is no ſafety in 
dcaling with Wicked Men, becauſe they never 
ſtand to what is Juſt and Reaſonable : And 
therefore there is no true Friendſhip ever to be 
found amongſt them, How great ove 
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Affection may ſeem to be, it is always of baſe 
Alloy, becauſe it has not the leaſt principle of 
Honour in it. Avoid always the Company of 
bim that hath none; for Honour is the Throne 


of Honeſty. ( 1.) Whoever eſteems net Ho- 


nour, has no value for Vertue. 


( x.) Contemptu Fame, b 4. 
temni Virtutes, fays Tacitus | 


MAXIM CxXVII. 
Never to ſpeak of one's Self. 


(i.) TO praiſe one's Self is Vanity; to blame 
one's Self, Meanneſs. And what is a detect of 
Wiſdom in him that ſpeaks, is a trouble to thoſe 
that hear him. If that be to be ſhunned in fa- 
miliar, or domeſtick Converſation, it is much 
more to be avoided in Publick, when one hoids 


6. Tis one of 4r;fot!.'s}not pleaſing to a Man to 
Maxims, that a Man ought|hear himſelf Commended, 


neither ro Commend norfit is impoſſible but one that 
Blame himſelf, becauſe that talks of himſelf ſnould ſhock 


is to be either a Fool or aſthe Ears of all that hear 
vain Coxcomb. Apparent him. And a little further he 


Vanity is not to be endur' d, fadds, ud magnificum, reft- 


and exceſſive Humility is rente Alio, fuiſſet, ipſo, qui g. fe- 
always ſuſpe&ed to have fat recenſente, vaneſcit. Wh 
fome vanity lye conceaI'd{wou'd have been receiv'd 
under it. Nec te laudaru, nec with Applaufe, as coming 
te culpaveris Ipſe, ald Caro. Si from the Mouth of another, 
Aliens quoque laude ( ſays becomes ridiculous by the 
Pliny Junior, Ep. 8. lib. 1. I Relation a Man gives of it 
arum equi Auribus accipi ſo-Hhimſelf. He that praiſes 
ent, quam difficile ef obtinere,{ himſelf, ( ſays John Rufy ) 
ne moleſta videatur Oratia de ſe, ſpeaks ill of the beſt Friend 
aut de ſuis, Diſſerent is. Thatſ he has. Apothegm 524. 

is to ſay, If ordinarily it 5 6 
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ſome great Poſt, for then the leaſt Misb<havi- 


our patk's for duwn right Simplicity. 


'i 13 the 


fame Error, in Frudence, to ſpeak of tt oſe thar 
are preſent. For there is danger of ſplitring 
upon one of the ſe wo Rocks, which arc Flat- 


tery, or Cenſuse. 


MAXIM CxviII. 


To Aﬀett the Name of being Obliging. 


THERE needs no more but that to become 
plauſible. (1.) Civility is a chict part cf the 


(..) Pliny Junior ſays, that 
it was by Civility an 


ſo mi the Love of his Sub- 


d Fa- 
miliar:tv. that T: 7160 gain'd 


ject your ſelf to all the 
Duties of Friendſhip; you 
deſcend from the higheſt 
Degree of Majeſty to the 


jects. U: excipi Onmes ! Ut | Condition of a Friend; you 


_expetta;! Ut magnam Partem 
 Dierum, inter tot Imperii Curas, 
quaſi per Otium tranſigi;! And 
in another Place of the fame 
Panegyrique. Superior fattus 
deſcendis in Omnia Familiarie 
ratis Officia, et in Am.cum ex 
Imperatore ſubmicteris: immo 
Sunc maxime Imperater, quum 
Amicum ex Imperatare ag. 
*** Tucundiimum eſt amari, 
Jed non minus amare : rum 
utroque ita frueris, ut quum ipſe 
ardentiſims diligas, achuc ta- 
men ardentius diligaris. That 
is as much as to ſay, How 
you receive all thoſe that ac- 

coſt you! How hearken to 
them! How you ſpend moſt 

part of the day in giving 
them Audience, as if you 
had nothing elſe to do! As 
great as you are, you Sub- 


think, in a word, that you 
never behave your ſelf more 
like an Emperor, than when 
you take upon you the Cha- 


great Pleaſure to be belovd, 
but not leſs to Love. You 


aſſionate as you are in 
Loving, You ire not leſs 
Paſſionately belov'd. A rare 
Pattern this for great Men. 
If it would become an Em- 
peror to ſeem Affable and 
Courteous, it would yet 
much more to be really ſo; 
for, according to Tacitus, Mo- 
deſty is not to be deſpis d, 
eyen by the greateſt Perſon. 
Moaeſliz Fame, que neque ſum- 
mis Mortalium ſpernenda eſt, 


Ann. 15. 


Know- 


racter of a Friend. Tis a 


enjoy both ſo happily, that 
as 
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Knowledge how to Live; it is a kind of Charm 
that attracts the Love of all Men: Whereas 
Clowniſhneſs makes one both Hated and D-fpi- 
ſed. If Incivility proceed trom Pride, it de- 
ſerves to be hated: if from Brutiſhnels, ic is 
only Contemptible. Too Much does better in 
Civilicy, than too Little. (2. ) But it ought not 
to be alike to All; for then it would degenerate 
into Injuſtice. It is even a Duty, and in uſc a- 
mongſt Enemies. which ſhews the p ;w-r of it. 
(3.) Whoever Honours, is Honoured. () Sal- 
lantry and Civility have this Advantage, hat all 
their Glory remain to their Practiſcrs. 


| (2.) To treat all People the like for them. This was 
alike, (ſays John Rufo ) is to] the Rule of a famous Car- 
Eat and Drink always out off dinal, in the laſt Century. 
the ſame Pot, or to cut Bread ( John Battiſta Cicala. 
and Onyon with the ſame] (4.) It was for this reaſon, 
Knife. Apothegm 122. that a Philoſopher anſwer'd 
(3.) The beſt Rule for a| one of his Friends, who ſaid 
Civil Life is, that he that] ro him, Mat do you Salute a 
would be Reſpected ſhould | tan thor does not return your 
Reſpedt others, without im | Civ!/iry ? Le no D honour, I 
magining that they are en- hope, reply'd he, for me to be 
clinable to have any defe- C:v.lzr than another Mm. 
rence for him, unleſs he has er 


MAXIM CXIS. 
Not to A [Feet being Churliſh, 


We oaght never to provoke Averſion; it 
comes faſt enough of its ſelf, without being 
ſought after. There are a great many People 
who Hare at a Venture, and neither know how, 
nor Wherefore. Hatred is always rcadicc than 
Good-will. Humour is more enclined to Hurt, 
man to do us Service. Some Affect to be ar 
5 3 dds 


* 2 
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odds with every body, either through a Spirit pul 


of Contradictioa, or becauſe they 2 are out of |þ 
Humour. When once Hatred has got poſſeili - 
on of their Hearts, it is as hard to root out a- 


gain, as to ſatisſy them that they are in the |"! 
Wrong. Men of Wir pre Feared ; Backbiters | 


are Hated ; the Preſumptions are Deſpiſcd; 
Scoffers ate Abhor red; and the Singular, arc for- 


ſaken by all Men. To be Eſtcemed then, we |- 


muſt firſt Eſteem. He that would make his For- 
rune, ſcis a Value upon every Thing. | 


MAXIM CXY. 


75 * with the 2 


EVEN Wed it T7 ought to be accor- 
ding to the Mode, and it is no ſwall picce-of 
Wit to Counterfeit being Ignotrant, where 3 
Man knows nothing. Both our Judgments, and 
Language, change from Time to Time. We 
mult not ſpeak after the old Faſhion; our Re- 
lim muſt accom modate its {elf to the New. The 
Diſcernment of good Heads, ferves for a Rule 
to others in every proſeilion, and by Con ſc- 


quence we are to conform to it, and to endda- 


vour to improve our ſelvcs by „ieee 


Pru- 

1 ) ThisPrecepr i is given too Severe; That the Op- 
by Tacitus, Hiſt. 4. where he plan Laws ſcem'd excellent 
makes a Senator to ſay, that formerly, by reaſon they 
he admires the paſs" Tanes, | were appropriated to thoſe 
but ſquares himſelf accord- Times, W now Affairs be- 
ing to the ro Se Ulte- ing chang'd they muſt be 
riora mirar:, praſentia ſegui. chang'd Tikewiſe for Laws 
Another Senator ſays, i Ke that are more in Seaſon. 
fame Author, that ſeveral | Mul:s Duritis Veterum mc- 
Ancient Cuſtoms have been liis er letius mutata. * * * 


Repeal'd with very good Placuiſſe * Oppias, 
— becaufe they were 1 yo 
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Leges, fic Temporibus Reipublice | the Paſt is beſt known to us, 
| — remiſſum aliquid eirher by reaſon the Preſent 
oftea & mitigatum, quia enpe- is Doubtful, and paſſes al- 
aAierit. Ann. 3. Tiberius} ways in a. Moment, or be- 
commended Auguſtus for ha- cauſe the Future is uncertain, 
ving known how to temper] and altogether unknown. 
the rigour of the Ancient] The zd. reaſon is, that al- 
Laws, according to the Exi-| tho' One has a much greater 
gencies of his own Reign. | Eftate than one had 10 or 12 
Medendum Senatus Decreto, fi- Years ago, yet one cannot be 
| cut Auguſtus quedam ex horrida | contenred with it, becauſe 
la Antiquitate ad 4 — one looks upon one's ſe'f as 
U/tm flexiſſet, Ann. 4. More-; nearer Death by ſo many 
over, ſays Tacitus, we are | Years. For it is a moſt cer - 
not to believe that Antiqui- rain Truth, that when a 
ty has excell'd us in every | Man perceives himſelf near 
thing; there are ſome things his End, he would give all 
done now-a-days, which de-| that he is Worth, tho never 
{erve both tobe commended | ſo much, to prolong his Life 
and Imitated by our Poſte- but the ſhorteſt ſpace of 
rity. Nec Onnig apud Priores| Time. Fray 640 Add 
 meliors, ſed naſtra quaque tas to this Anſwer which 
multa Laudis & Artium imi- the fame Spaniard made to a 
canda Poſteris tulit. Ann. 3. Friend, who ſaid to him, 
There are three reaſons (ſays | Toy ſeem to be much better in 
John Rufo)why Paſs d Things | H-a. th than you were a Har are. | 
icem better to us than Pre- Quite contrary ( reply'd he) 
ſent. Firſt, becauſe what is | for then as Sick as [ was, I were | | 
already paſt is regretted, by | mire Heal-by than I am nov, 
zeaſon it is no more. 2dly, becauſe I had above 4 Year to 
That of all the three Times, 1;ve. Apothegm 29. 


Prudent Man fuir himſelf to the preſent Times 
whether in relation to Body, or Mind although 
the Paſt may even ſeem berterto him. In Man- 
ners only this Rule is not to be obſerved, ſee- 
ing Vertue is at all times to be practiſed. It is 
not known now-a-days, what it is to ſpeak 
Truth, or the old Faſhion Trick, to keep one's 
Word. If any do ſo, they paſs for Old faſhion- 
ed People. So that no body Imitates them, tho” 
all Love them. Unhappy Age, wherein Vertue 

VU %% J]! 
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_ pail 5 for a Stranger, and Vice for a Native 
L=: e 'Viſe Aan then Live as he can, if he can- 
not as 1 id. t im be content with what 
Fo tube auth lent him as if it were better than 
what ih- Hh denied him. 


MAXIM CXXL 


Not to make much of Nothing. 


As there are (ome that perplex themſclves a- 
bour Nothing, fo there are others who puzzle 
themſelves about every Thing. They talk al- | 
ways like Miniſters of State. They take all | 
Things either Literally, or Myftically. Few | 
of thoſe Things that occaſioa Trouble, are robe | a; 
minded: Elfe we ſhall rorment our ſclves much | Dr 
in Vain. It is ro, Act quite contrary, to lay 2 
that to Heart, which we ſhould throw behind 
our Backs. Many Things that wer: of fome | dit 
Conſequence, have ſignified Nothing, becauſe | his 
Men troubled not their Heads about them ; and || #* 
others whieh ſignified Nothing, have become . 
Matters of Importance, becauſe of the Value that nit 
had been pur upon them. In the beginning, it | qu 
is eaſy to maſter any Thing; but not fo after- 
wards. Moſt commonly the Remedy encreafes An 
the Toil. Ir is not then the worſt Rule ot Li- thi 
ving, to let Things go as they come. - 


Max 


The Man 
MAXIM CXXI.. 
Authority in Words and Action:. 


of Senſe. 
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(1. THAT Quality takes Place every where; 
it preſently commands Refpe&t. It ſhews it ſelf 
over All, in the Converſation, in Harangucs, 


in the Carriage, in the 


Looks, and in the Micn. 


To win Hearts is a great Conqueſt. That is not 


attained to by a fooliſh 


Bravery, nor by an im- 


perious manner of Speaking, but by a certain 
Aſcendant that ſprings from a Greatneſs of 


(1.) This Character is ve- 
ry requiſite for Princes, and 
| Perſons in high Stations, 
eſpecially for Generals of 
Armies. Tacitus fays, that 
Druſus, Son of Tiberius, had 
not the Art of Speaking 
well, but he neverthelets 
Spoke with that Air, thar 
diſcover'd the Greatneſs of 
his Birth. Guamquam ruats 
dicendi, Nobilitate ingenita, in- 
curſat Priora, probat Preſentia, 
Cc. Ann. 1. This Aurho- 
rity ſerves inſtead of Elo- 
quence to great Generals. 
Multa Auctoritate, quæ Viro 
militari pro Facundia erat. 
Ann. 15. And it was for 
this reaſon that Calba al- 


Quiſpiam, quam apud Milites 
Ser mo. Ihid. The Harangues 
of Princes and General“ 
ought to have more Force 
than Politeneſs. Militari: 
Hiri ſenſus incomptos, ſed va- 
lidos. Ann. 15. Au 

rity in Actions Tacitus gives 
an Example of one Cecinna, 
who upona falſe Alarm, not 
being able to ſtop the flight 
of his Soldiers neither by 
Prayers nor Menaces, threv. 
himſelf all along before the 
principal Gate of the Camp, 
that ſo out of very Con- 
paſhon and Shame they 
might forbear to trample 
on the living Body of their 


— — 


waysdeliver'd himſelf in few 
words to his Soldiers, hn»c-! 
ratoria Brevitate (lays Tacitus 
Hiſt. 3.) and without giving 
any Eloquent Turns to his 
Diſcourſe. apud Scnatum 


General. Can neque Auto- 
ritate, nequt? Precious, ne Ma- 
nu quidem obſiiters aut reti- 
nere Militem quir2!, projets us 
in Limine Porta, \Miſerat:- 
an? demum, quiz per Corp: 


non comptior Galbs, non longior 


| Legati eundun cat, clauſi 


vin. Ann. 1. 
the 
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the Genius, and is ſupported by an extraordina- 


ry Merit. 
MAXIM 


CXXII.. 


The Man without Affectarion. 


( x.) THE more there is of Perfection, the 
leſs there is of Aſfectation: For it is that com- 
monly which ſpoils the fineſt Things. AﬀeRta- 


tion is as inſupportable 


to others, as it is trou- 


ble ſom to thoſe that uſe it, who Live in aconti- 


(r.) Affectation (ſays our 
Author in the 17 Chap of 
his Heroe) is the Counter 
poiſe of Greatnefs. Perfecti- 


on ou nd deved and 


your Praife in the Mouth of 
another. He that is vain e- 
— to cry up himſelf, 
ought to be puniſh'd with 
the Silence of other Men. 
Eſteem is free, and ought 
not to be a Slave to Arrifice, 
much leſs to Violence. She 
ſuffers herſelf to be perſwa- 
ded by the dumb Eloquence 
of Perſonal good Qualities, 
and _—_ aridiculous Vain- 
Glory. To have but the leaſt 
inionof our Selves 
ſtroysall the Eſteemwhich 
Orhers have for us. All the 
Varciſſuss are Fools, but the 
Narcifſ:ss of Wir are above 
the reſt Incurable, hecauſe 
their Diſeafe lies in its Re- 
medy. If Affectation of Per- 
ſections be a Folly in the 


eighth Degree, what Degree times tothe Throne of Fame, 
hall we Aſſign to that of or to Immortality. 4 
e . | ; : ds * . Sn, n 


Imperfections? There are a 
ſortof People, who, to avoid 
 AﬀeCctation, run into the ve- 
cy midſt of it, inaſmuch as 
they Aﬀe not tobe Aﬀed- 
ed. Tiberius AﬀeSed to Diſ- 
ſemble, but he knew not how 
to Diſſemble that he Diſſem- 
blgd. The higheſt point of 
Policy is, to conceal one 


Cunning, and to cover 2 
* 


— Artiſice with a greater 
Doubly Great is he, who is 
Maſter of all Perfections, and 
yet has no Tongue to boaſt 
of them. By a generous In- 
difference awakes the 
Publick Attention, and as 
he has no Eyes for his ow: 
Merit, an Hundred are rea- 
dy to Admire him on all 
ſides. This is what ought 
to be call d the Miracle of 
Arti ice. If there be other 
ways that lead to Grandeur, 


this, altho — 17 con- 
trary to it, condudts us be- 
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nual martyrdom of Conſtraint, that they may 
be Punctual in all Things. The moſt eminent 
ines loſe their Value, if any the leaft Af- 
jon be diſcovered in them, be cauſe they 

are then attributed rather to an Artificial Con- 
ftraint, than to the trve Character of the Perſon. 
And what is Natural, hath been alwars more 
Agreeable, than what is Artificial A Man is 
looked upon to be a Stranger to all that he Af- 
fects. The better one docs a Thing the rore 
one ought to hide the care one takes in doing 
it, to the end that all may rake it for Natural. 
But in avoiding Aſfectation, have a ſpecial care 
you fall not into it, by affecting not to be af- 
fected. An Accompliſhed man ought never to 
give the leaſt Token of his being perſu ded of 
his own Merit: For the leſs he ſcems ſollicitous 
to make it known, the more all will mme it. 
He is doubly Excellent, who confirms all his ber- 
feftions within himſelf, without bragging of a- 
ay; he arrives at the height of Plauſibility, by a 
way not much frequented. 


[ 


MAXIM Cxxiv. 


How to make one's Self Regretted. 


F E W have that happineſs, and yet it is an 
extraordinary one to be Regretted by good Mn. 
Moſt commonly People are indifferent, as to 
thoſe who have finiſhed their Race. There are 
divers means of meriting the Honour to be Re- 
gretted. (.) An Eminene diſcharging of 8 

| Office 
1.) For 28 Junior | laſt even after our Deceaſe ; 

's) if one has caus'd one's; but, if to be Fear d, Fear dies 

ſelf to be below d, that will; wich our Perſon, gy 
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takes its Place, when Reſpe& r 
ſucceeds to that of Love. | Maxim of Tecitus, 2ni timere I 
Male Terrore Veneratio acquiri- deſierint, odiſſ. incipient ; that p 


tur. Nam Timor abit ; fi 
reced as, manet Amor: Ac ſic, ut 
Me in Odium, Hic in Reveren- 
tiam vertatur. Ep. Ult. lib. 


Prudence: Cr, 


8. To what amounts this 


is to ſay, as ſoon as they have 
ceas d to Fear they begin to 
* de. In Agricold. 


Office is a very fure ore ; and 90 pl-afe all Peo- 
ple is an effectual one. Eminence begers Depen- 
dance ; fo foon as it appears that the Office ſtood 
in nerd of the Man that diſcharg'd it; and not 
the Man of the Office. Some do Honour to 
their Places, and others are Honoured by them. 
( 2. J It is not an Advantage to ſeem Good, bæ- 
cauſe one hath a bad Succeſſor. For that is not 
to be truly reſpected, Dur only 


ted. 


{2.) It was in this Senſe 
that Mucian faid, that Orho 


to be leſs ha- 


infamous Debaucheries cf 
his Succeſſor. Vitellium, qui 


> was regretted, and ſeem'd to| Orhonem jam deſiderabilem a: 
have been ap Prince, on- magnum Principem fecit. Tac. 
ly becauſe of the Vices and Hift. 2. 


MAXIM CXXV. 
Not to be a Book of Accounts. 
IT'S a ſign of a bad Reputation, to take plea- 


ſure in blaſting the Credit of another Man. 
( r. ) Some are willing to waſh out, or at leaſt 


3 wo ( 
1.) Pliny Junior ſays, that veryCrimes which they imi- | tha 
by iy ſort of People tated the moſt. He ſays, I bec 

in his Time, who, tho' they that for his part he eſteem'd 
were Slaves to their Paſſions, him the beſt good Man, that I (fas 
yet flew our exceedingly a- forgave Others, as if he were ¶ ain. 
gainſt the Vices of Others, every 2 himſelf,and Co 
as if they envy d them, and who a d from Faults, ¶ cre: 
yer 


Puniſh'd very ſeverely thoſe, as if he pardon'd no Body: 
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That we ought to be Im- etiam, qui dare veniam, niſi 
placable towards our ſelves, ſibi, neſciunt. Ep. 22. lib. 8. 
and Indulgent even to thoſe; Philip IId. King of Spain, 
who are only ſo to them-| would not ſuffer any Perſon 
ſelves. Qui omnium Libidi- to be ſpoken ill of in his 
num Servi, fic Aliorum vitiis] Preſence, giving for reaſon, 
| iraſcuntur, quaſi invideant ; & | that as there was no Man ſo 
graviſſims puniunt, quos maxi- good, but he might be bet- 
me imitantur. Atque Ego Op- ter, ſo there was none ſo bad, 
timum & emendatiſmum exi- but he might be worſe. That 
time, qui cæteris ita ignoſcit, the Good ought to be re- 
ranquam ipſe quotidie peccet ;| warded, on Account of their 
ita Peccatis abſtinet, tanquam | Virtue; and the Bad excus'd, 
Nem ini ionoſcat. Proinde hoc by reaſon of Human Frailty. 
Domi, hoc foris, hoc in omni vitæ Don Felipe el Prudente, cap. 
Genere tencamus, ut nobis in- ult. 


placabiles ſimus; cxecrabiles Iſtis 


to conceal their Stains, by diſcovering thoſe of 
others. They Comfort themſelves in their own 
Mifcarriages, by Affirming that others have as 
bad: Which when all is done, is but the Conſo- 
lation of Fools. Theſe have always ſtinkin 
Breaths, their Mouths being the Sinks of Civil 
Uncleanneſs The more one dives into theſe 
Matters, the more one bemires, and defiles one's 
felf. There is no Man bur hath fome original 
Failirg. ( 2.) The Faults of thoſe who are not 
much known, are unknown. Let a prudent 
Man take gocd heed that he be not a Regiſter of 
Calumnics. That's the way to ict up for a very 
unpleaſant Model, and to be without a Soul, 
though one be alive. 


(J It is for this reaſon broad, and become known to 


that Princes Miſcarriages 


become known to all the 
Moſt commonly 
(ſays our Author in his Fer- 
dinand) Princes Faults are 
Committed in the moſt ſe- 
cret Receſſes of their Palaces, 
yet are they ſoon blaz d a 


World. 


every Body. Haber hoc (ſays 
Pliny Junior in his Panegyri- 
que ) magna Firtuna, quod ni= 
hil tectum, nihil occultum eſſe 
patitur. Principum verd Cu- 
bicula ipja, incimoſque Reccſſus 
recludit, mmiaque Arcana 10 
cenda Fm proponi t. 
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MAXIM cxxVI. 


1 ) To commit Folly does not make Fool; — 
| as not to know bow to bide it. 


IF one ought to hide one's Paſſion, muclr 
more ought one to conceal one's Faults. All 
Mcn fail, but with this difference, that Men of 
Senfc palliate che Faults they Commit, and Fools 
diſcover thoſe they are about. Reputation con- 


| fiſts more in the manner of Acting, than in what 


is actually done. If thou be not Chaſt, ſays the 
Proverb, be at leaſt Cautious. The Faults of 
great Men are more remarkable, in that they 


are the Eclipſcs of great Luminaries. How ‚ 


zreat ſoever thy Friendſhip may be, never truſt 
it with thy Failings: Nay, hide them even 
from thy ſelf, if it be poſſible. At leaſt thou 


mayſ make ufc of that other Rule of Living, 
which is to know how to forget. 


 (.) Our Author in the | butes this ſiying to Cardi- 


2d. Chap. of his Heroe, attri- | nal Madruccio. 


MAXIM Cxxvn. 


The Secret Charm, or the Inexpreſſible Some wliat 3 


which the French call the Je-ne-ſai-Quoi ; and 
the Spaniards El deſpejo, | 


IS the Life of great Qualities, the Breath of 


Words, the Soul of Actions, and the Luſtre of 


all Beauties. Other Perfections are the Orna- 
ment of Nature; the Inexpreſſible Somewhat, is 
that of Perfections themſelves. It is obſervable 
even in the way of Reaſoning. It holds much 
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mo1e of Privilege than Scudy, for it is even 
above all Diſcipline. It is not limited to Eaſi- 
neſs, but reaches the niceſt Gallantry. It ſup- 
po'.'s 4 free and unſtinted Mind, and to that 
Freedom adds the laſt Strokes of perf ction. 
Without it all Beauty is dead, all Gracetulneſs 
Ung ac: ful. It hath the pre-<minence overVa- 
jour, Diſcretion, Prudence, nay, and M city 
it Self. It is a politick Engine, whereby Af- 
fairs are ſoon difparched ; and in fine, the Art of 
8 off hanſomely, where one is hampc- 
(1.) Here it will not be amiſs to give the Tranſia- 
tio of rhe whole thirteenth Chapter of cur Author: 
Heroe, where be gives a little more diſtincti Acccunt 
of what be calls the Dcſpejo. 

The 


( r. ) For a Gloſs to this: unaccountable good Luck : 
Deſcription of the Deſpejo, or So that the moſtcertainthing 
Inexpreſſibl: Somewhat, which that can be ſaid is, that the 
is very Metaphyſical ; rake greateſt Merit lignifies no- 
what Father Bouhowrs lays, in: thing without this Quality, 
his fifth Conference of riſtus and that ir ſtands in need on- 


and Eugenius. It is much ly of its ſelf to work a great 
eaſier to eive than to Effect. It is to no pur- 
know, fays Ar. ſtus. It poſe to be Hand ſom, Witty, 
would be no longer an Ik lithe, Cc. for if the I- 


not what, if we knew what it 
were. Irs Nature is to be 
Incom ible and Inex- 
proſſible. And a few Pages 
after, To take it aright, it is 
neither Beauty, good Mein, 
d Grace, Briskneſs of 
amour, nor ſprightly Wit, 


p effi le Some what be wanting, 
all theſe fair Qualities are, 
as it were, dead; but war- 
ſocver Imperfections one 
may have; either in Body or 
Mind, we are {ure to pleſe 
with this ſole Advantage. 
This fort of So-n:what ſets 


fince we daily fee Men that 
have all theſe 


and others that pleaſe ex- 
treamſy, without any thing 


that is Agreeable, but this 


Qualities, and 
yer fail of the Art to Pleaſe, 


all ro righrs. From thence 
it follows, ( fays Eug:17s ) 
that tis an Agreeableneſs 
which animates Beau 
and the other Natural Per- 
fet:ons which corre Ugli- 
| ne, 


AE — IPRIG — 


e 
* 


y: 
» 
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That the Spaniards have al- 
ſo their No ſe que (I know not 
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neſs, and other Natural De- 
fets; that it is a Charm, 
and an Air, which infinuates 
into all our Actions and 
Words, and which has an 
Influence over our Gate, 
Mirth, Voice and Geſture, 
when we pleaſe. And four 


or five pages after, He ſays, 


what) which they _ 
at every Turn, beſides their 
Denoyre ( Witty ſaying ) Brio 


 miſmos Recales Perſecciem de la 
mma Perfeccion, the mean- 


ing ac to 
the ſame Author is, a 


E 
the reach of our Thoughts 
and Words, Liſonges la In- 
teligencia, y eſtratta la Expli- 
cation. This I mention here, 


to ſhew that the Deſpejo is 


an 1 know not what, which 
hath no Name, and that all 
thoſe which are given to it, 


ir| are pretty Words which the 


Learned have invented to 


(Sma:tne(s ) and their Deſpejo, fatter their Ignorance. Theſ- 
which Gracian terms Alma] are the Terms of Father Bou- 
de toda Prenda, Realce de los] hours. 


The Deſpejo ( Inexpreſſible Semewhat ) ſays he, 
is the Soul of all Qualities, the Life of all Perfecti- 
ons, the Vigour of all Actions, the Gracefulneſ; 
of all Language, and the Charm of all Good 
Senſe. Ir agreeably amuſes the Conception and 
Imagination, but it is nevertheleſs Inexplicable 


It is ſomerbing that enhances the Luſtre of al! 


Beauties, ard is a metaphyſical Beauty of it ſelf, 
Other perfections adorn Nature, but this Deſpe- 
47, adorns even Ornaments themſelves. So that 
it is the perfection of perfections, accom- 
pani-d with a tranicendant Beauty, and uni- 
verlal Gracefulnels. It conliſts in a certain en- 
gazing Air, and in an Agreeablenſs that hath 
no Name, bur which is however to be Seen in 
Sgeakiag, and in the manner of Acting and Rea- 
o ing. What is moſt lovely in it comes from 
Nature, and the reſt depends on Reflection; for 
it bath never been ſubj cd to any imperious 
P cet bu always to the beft of every K ind. 


It has the name of a Chaim, b cauſc it inchantz 


Hcarts 


: 
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Hearts; of a fine Air becauſe it is impercepti- 
ble; of a brisk one, by reaſon of its Activity; of 
a taking One, becauſe of its Foliteneſz; and 
laſtly, of Jollity and Good Humour, for its Ea- 
lines and Complaiſance The Ocſire, and yet 
Impoſſibility of defining ir, hath got it all theie 
Names. It is to do it wrong, to confound it 
with Eaſineſs, for that comes at a great diſtance 
after it. It adrarces as far as the fineſt Gallan- 
try. Though it ſuppoſc an entire Dif-ngaged- 
neſs, yet is it ill Td to Py rfcion. Acti- 
ons have the ĩr Mid wie, and 'tis to this Inez- 
cetlible Deſpejo, that they are oblig'd for their 
Fes Delivery. Without it tacy arc Still born; 
without it the beſt of Things are Infipid. Nay, 
is not fo much the àcceſſory neither, bur 
that it is ſomstimes the principal. It ſerves 
not only for O:n2ment, but lo. for Support 
and Direction in Aitairs: For as it is the Soul 
of Beauty, fo i; ir kæwiſc the Spirit of Pru- 
cence, and as it is the Cavute of Graccfulneſs, 
"215 it allo ther Lite of Valour. In 4 Captain, it 
goes hand in hand with Bravcrv; and in a King, 
wich Prudence. In the ſhock of a Battle, it 1s 
no leſs conipicuous r is brave and undaun- 
ted Air, than by its S. in in Hand irg of Arms, 
and in its Rei Metin. It heft renders 4 Gencerz] 
la&-r of bimſeit, an} after wares of ail others. 
| is as impcruo2s on Hors back, as it is maje- 
lick under the Canopy, In the Fuipit it gives a 
Gracz to Words. By its :0:dcn Ihrrad, Heu- 
Ww. che 7heſeus of France, dextrontly guided 
himſclf through the Labyrinth of to many Oo- 
c MW facles and Affairs as oppos d him, 


K 2 REAX- 
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MAXIM CXXVIL 


The High Ccurage. 


IS one of the principal Conditions required 
in a Heroe, inaſmuch as it ſpars hin on to all 
that is Great, refines his Diſcernment, raiſcs 
his Heart, cl vates his Thoughts and Actions, 
and, in a word, diſpoſes him to Mjeſty. It 
makes its way through, wherever it comes; 
and when hard Forture oppoles, it eſſays all 
Ways and Means to come off with Honour. 


The mares is nated within the e of 


Poſſibility, the more it labours to enlarge ir 
ſelf. Magnanimity, Generoſity, and all He- 
roick Qualities, own it for their Source and 
Origin. 
The ſtrong Head, ſays Gracian, Chap. 4. of 
his Heroe, is for Philoſophers; the good Tongue 
for Orators ; the Breaſt for Wreſtlers, the Arms 
for Soldiers, the Feet for Runners, the Shoul- 
ders for Porters, and the great Heart for Kings. 
(i.) The Heart of Alexander was a great Heart 
indeed, ſince a whole World lodged in a cor- 
ner of ir, and 6 more could have eafily found 
room in it. That of Julius Ceſar was alſo very 
great, ſince it kn-w no mcan betwixt, Al, and 
Nothing. The Heart is the Stomach of Fortune: 
It digeſts alike her Favours and Diſgraces. A 
great Stomach is not cafily ſurcharg'd with 
Food. A Giant is ſtarved with that which ſur- 
feits a Dwarf. | 
That Prodigy of Valour, Charles VII. Dauphin 
ot France, and afterwards King, bring inform 


6. This is becauſe he were many Worlds. pal 
was ove Day told, that there F the 
| c 
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ed that his Father, and the King of England his 
Competitor, had got him declared in Parlia- 
ment incapable of Succeeding ro the French 
Crown, anfwcr'd boldly, That he App al'd from 
it. And when he was asked with Ad:viration, 
To whom? To my Courage, and the Point of 
my Sword, Replied he. The Eife& followed. 
Charies Emanuel, the Achilles of Sawvey, de- 
feated four hundred Carsſſicrs, with but four 
Men to ſtand by him: And perceiving that all 
were ſurprized at it, he ſaid, that in the grea- 
teſt Dangers, there was no Company ſo good 
as a great Heart. The Superabundance of the 
Heart ſupplies what is otherwiſe wanting. (2) A 
King of arabia ſhzwing one dav to his Courtiers 
4 Cutlace that had becn pref.nicd him, it was 
the Opinion of them all, that its only Fault, 
was, that it was too ſhort. Whereupon the 
King's Son faid, That there was no Weapon 
too ſhort for a brave Cavalier, fince there nee- 
ded no more but to advance one ſtep to make 
it long enough. 9 


(2.) This is alſo the An- good ſaying of Caſar to hie 
ſwer which a Spartan Lady Pylot, who was affraid of a 
made her Son, who com-|Tempeſt, Har net (ſays he) 
plain'd of having too ſhort for thou carrieſt Cæſar, and 
Sword. Add to this, the iCzfar's Fortune. 


MAXIM CXXIX. 


Never o Complain. 


COMPLAINTS always ruin Credit. They 
rather cxcite a Paſſion to oifend, than a Com- 
pallion to comfort us, They make way for 
4 {bole that hear them, to do the lik: 10 us, that 

K 3 thoſe 
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thoſe hav: done, of whom we Complain, and 
the Knuwle: ge of the Injury from the Firft, 
ſerves the S: cond for an Excul.. (1.) Some by 
complaining ot paſt Offences, give occaſion for 
future; and inſtead of the Remedy and Con- 
ſolation which they <xp<& to get, give plca- 
{ure to others, and even attract their Conten pr. 
(2.) It is far better Policy ro publiſh the Obli- 
gat ions we owe to People, that we may there- 
by ſtir up others to oblige us yet more. To talk 
often of F. vours received from Pei ſons abſent, 
is to court the like from thoſe hat are preſent. 
It is a kind of fcll-rg the Credit of the ore to 
the other. Thus a prudent Man ought rever 
to publiſh Viſgraces and Failings, but always 
Favours and Honours. This ſerves to preſerve 
the Elleem of Fric1.ds, and tio keep Enemies 
within the Bounds of their Duty. Sce Maxim 
I 45» . „ 


(1.) When you are Diſ- {of his Friends, ſaid, that 
contented (ſays bn kuf to there would be a Pleaſure in 
his Scn) conceal it as much Cbliging that Knight, ſince 
as pc ſſib le, for altho' it be he made it his chiefeſt de- 
commonly ſaid, that to com- light to acknowledge Bene- 
municate one's mis fortune fits, in a manner that thoſe 
is a kind of Remedy for it, he receiy d always oc caſio- 
et there is more Honour ned him to merit Others, 
in not telling it at all; ſince | Beneficia mea tueri uullo modo 
that is a ſign of Courage and melius quam ut angcam, poſ- 
Reſolution of Mind. In his ſum; praſert n cum ipſe illa 
Letter in I ſe. | tam grate interpretetur, ut, dum 

(2.) Ir is in this Senſe priera accipit, poſtcriora merea- 

Pliny Junior recommen- | ur. Ep. 13. hib. 2. 
ding a Roman Knight to one | 


MAXIM 
o * : 
; PF "oj C 
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MAXIM CXXX. 
To Do, and make it A ppear. 


THINGs paſs not for what they really are, 
but for wnat the” ſeem to be. To know how 
to Do and to know how to ſhew it, 15 a double 
Knowledge. What is not ſeen, is as if it had 
no Being. Reaſon it felf loſes its Authority, 
when it appears not to be fo. There are more 
Men Miſtaken, than Knowing. Deceit carries 
it Cleverly, in regard that Matters are only con- 
ſidered by their Out-hdes. Many Things appear 
quite different from what they really are. A 
good Our-fide is the bf Recommendation of in- 
zernal Perfection. 

MAXIM CXXXI. 
.The Procedure of a Gallant Man. 
( 1.) SOULS have their Gallantry and gentec], 
P 1.) The Roman Hiſtory | France, v. x. I. would not become 
ords us a great Example 4 Ring of France, ſaid he, to 
of this Generoſity, where it revenge the Quarre!s of Dube 


relates that the Emperor of Orleans, being rhe Title 
Adrian meeting a Man that he had before he was King, 


had affronted him while he Theſe are the Miracleswhich 


was but a private Perſon, he ſpring from an Hero; Heart. 
cry'd out to him, Fiend, thou Thus it was, with good rea- 
haſt now no more to fear. Adri- ſon, that that King had for 
n ( ſays Gracian in the 4th. his D-vſe, a King of the 
Chap. of his Hero) has taught Bees ſurrounded by his 
us à rare and extraordinary Swarm, with this Mort, Non 
way of Triumphing over tit: Acvleo Rex cu paremrs, 
our Enemies, ny ie told One of the ſeven Sages was 
one of the greateſt he had, wont to ſay, that Pardon 
That he was eſcap'd. There is was ſtill better worth than 
no Praiſe worthy of that Repentance. 
ine ſaying of Lew XII. of 
R K 4 | NMannes 
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Minas from which ariſes a greit Heart. This 
Pi fection is not to be found in all forts of Men, 
becauie it p:-f.:ppoſes a Fund ot Gcneroũ Its 
firſt Care is to ſprak WI f Enemies, a d d l. 
to nf. them th beiter for being fo. ln occ.' 5 
of Revenge it appears molt Comfpicry il, Xt 
neglect: not theſo Opo run: iss. bi «ti un %o 
mike a god uſe of them, by o-cte rin; U 2 
ry ot a doning, betore the picaſurc fa 
ois Revenge. That s even a p tick w y of 
Proc «ding. bnce the Quinteſtx . t t 
never aſfectis thele Ad antages, bec. it Alccts 
No hieg: And always when Right oui. ins them, 
Modeſty diſl:mblcs them. 


MAXIM CXXXU. 


To Conſider, and Bethink one's Self 


TO Reviſe is the ſur ſt way, eſpecially where 
the Advantage is Ce:t in: It is always good to 
take time, w! cther it be for granting a Thing, 
or fo b tter d (river tir g on it. New Thougt ts 
come into one's Head, which con im and forti- 
fy Reſolution. ( 1. ) If the Matter be to give, the 
Gift is more Efteemed, be cauſe of rhe Diſcern- 
ing of him that givcs it, than for the pl-afure of 
nat havirg expected it. (2) What hath been 
Deſired, hach always been molt Eſteemed. If it 
be .. Thing to be Refuſed, Time facilitates the 


1.) Pliny Junior ſays, that peru quwodam, ſed Conſilis tra- 
a leſs Best and Paſfron mur. Ep. 8. lib 1. 
there is in Liberality, ſo} (2.) Deſidcrata dit Re: (ſays 
much more commendable ir |Ta::tus ) in majus accipicur, 
is. Tanto laudabilior Mun j- Hiſt. 3. 
cent a, quod ad illam non Im- 


r e Oadc.. a. a 


manner 


WW mW” yg To 


Ma oy 


2 leiſure. That's the true way to avoid being 
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manner of N. bv letting the, No, ripen, until 
the Scafon be come. Beſides, moſt commonly 
ſo fon as the firſt Heat of Defirc is over, the 
kig ur of a Denial is taken with Indifference. 
(3) Thty who Hr mqma d in haſt, are to be Heard 


ty piized. See Maxim 70. 


(3.) The ſame Pl fays, | ſays, That one ought not to 
that Repentance is the Com-| make haſt rogive that, which 
panion of over-haſty Libe-| one cannot take way after 
rality. Subitæ Largitionis| it is once given. Tarde con- 
Comitem Peniten'iam. bid. | cederet, quod datum non adimi- 
And Tacitas in like manner retur. Ann. 13. 


MAXIM XXIII. 


| Rather to be 4 Fool in Company than Wiſe alone. 


FOR if all be ſuch, none are fo, cry Politi- 


eian: Whereas it Wiidom be fingular, it will 


pa's for Folly. ( 1.) Cuſtom then is to be fol- 


| Jowed. Sometimes to krow Nothing, or at 


leaſt to ſcem to know Nothirg, wil: be the grea- 
teſt Knowledge. We muſt ot neceſſity live with 
others, and the Ignorant are ever the moſt nu- 
merous. To Live alone, one ought to bave a 
great deal of the Nature of God, or to be alto- 


(1.) r 22 Tdleneſs was a more 
Tacitus Hif. 4. in commendable Merit. hurer 
Life of Agyico/s his Father- Sueſterumch Tribunatum Plebis, 
in-law, he commendshimex- atque etiam ipſum Tribunatus 
ceedingly for having known | mu, Nuiere, G Olio tranſect, 
what to fer to his gut ſub Nerone Temporum, 
Wiſdom. Rerinuit, qued < |quibus Inertia pro Sapientis 
difficilium,& Sapientia M dum. |fuit. According to the ſame 
As alſo for having obtain'd Tacitus, fometimes Wiſdom 
from ning great Things | is out of Seaton. hitempeſti- 
under the Reign of Nee, uam Sapientiam. Hiſt. 3. 


gether 
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gether a Beaſt. But to quality this Maxim, 1 
would fay, Rather to be Wiſe with others, than a 
Fool without Company. Some affect to be ſingular 
in Chimera s. a | 


MAXIM CXXXIV. 
To bave a double Portion of Things neceſſary to Life. 


IS to Live Doubly. We muſt not confine our 
Selves to one Thing only, even tho' it be Ex- 
cellent. All Things ought to be Double, 2nd 
_ eſpecially thoſe which are Uſeful and Delightful. 

The Moon that changes fo often, is yet not fo va- 
tiable as the Will of Man, fo tickle is that Faculty 
of the Mind. We ought therefore to raiſe a 
Barrier to our Inconſtancy. Take it then for 3 
chief Rule of the Art of Living, to have a Dou- 
dle Portion of all that ſerves for Canveniency. 

As Nature hath given us Pairs of thoſe Members 
of the Body which are moſt neceſſary, and moſt 
expoſed ro Danger, fo ought Art to double 
thoſe Things, whereon the Happineſs of Life 


depends. 


MAXIM CXXXV. 
Not te have the Spirit Contradiction. 


FOR thar's the way to become Ridiculous, 
nay even, and Inſupportable. Wildom will ne- 
ver fail to conſpire againſt that Spirit. ( ny is 


8.) In the A4pothezms of Always leave the Diſpute 
ut hs meet with a Pre- (ſays he) before it grows 
ans deſerves to be hot, for Victory ever in- 
in here for a Comment. Wr 
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hegm * 4 | ſince he Could agree with 
—— g TY — body. Then: we abun- 


Contemporaries, whe wh dance of People, who break 
wont to Contradict every [their Nei hbours head with | 
Body; That be was good jan — — „ 
for Norhing bur Solitude, 


n to find Piffculties in all Thirgs: put 
Folly to be an Opiniator. Such Men 2 the 
Ewe. icſt Converſation into a Skirmiſh, and are 
by Conſequerce greaterEnemics to their Friends, 
than to thoſe that frequent not the ir Company: 
The more Savoury the piece of Fith is tbat we 
put into our Mouths, the more we feel the Bone 
that gets betwixt our Teeth. Contradict ion 
hath the fame, Effect in pleaſant Converfation. 
Thoſe are Fools, nay, fantaſtical Ones, that are 
— with vring Beaſts, unleſs they be 
ads | 


MAXIM CXXXVI. 


7 take Things b, and projet fo nick the 
| Point. 


MANY fetch a redious compaſs of Words, 
wi hout ever coming to the ſubſtar ce of the Bu- 
fin:ſs: They make a thouſand Turnings and 

| Windings, which tire themſelves, and others, 

wichout ever arriving at the Point of Impor- 
tance. This proceeds from the confuſion 6f 
their Underſtanding; which cannot clear it Self, 

They loſe Time and Patience in what ought ro 

4, 4s og and then they have no more to be- 


AS OB ad Orained. 


MA X- 
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MAXIM CXXXVIL 
The Wiſe Man is ſufficient fer Himſelf. 


A certain Grecian Sage was to Himſelf inſtead 
of all Things; and all th-r He had, was always 
with Him. If it be true, that an Univ: 1fal 
Friend is ſufficient to render one as contented, 
as if he poff-flcd Rome, and all the reſt of the 
Univerſe, be thine own Friend, and thou mayſt 
Live alone. What more can be wanting to Ther? 
Thou haſt no beticr Converſation, nor greater 
Plzafure than ti.ine own Company. Thou wilt 
then only depend upon thy felt, for it is a So- 
vercigi Bliſs, to be like the Supreme Being He 
that can thus Live, will have nothing of the 
_ but much of the Wiſe Man, and all of 


MAXIM CXXXVIIL. 


The Art to let Things go as they can, eſpecially where 
| the Sea is Tempeſtwous. 


THERE are Tempeſts, and Hurricanes in the 

Life of Man, It is Prudence to put into Port, 
to let them blow over, (i.) Moſt commonly 
the Remedies increaſe the ł vii. When the Sea 
of Humouis is in Agit tion, |t Natur work; 
(2. ) If it be the Sca of Manners, leave it to Mo- 


61.) Elin intempeſliv.'s Re- ( 2.) Quemadmodum enim 
mediis delicta accendebat, ſays I mr Vices, ita Morum 
Tacitus, un. 12. Felix aug-ertunt ©. Ann. 3. For there 
menred his Diſeaſe, by ha- is a Viciſſitude of the Man- 
ving a Mind to cure it cut) ners, as well as the Sea- 
of deaſon. ſons. f 

rality 
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rality. There is as much Skill required in a phy- 
ſician, not to Preſcribe, as to Preſcribe : 424 
ſometimes the Excellency of the Art conſiſts in 
a6 iniſtring no Remedy. The way then to 
calm Popular Guſts is to be quiet. ( 3.) He that 
yiclus to the Times, may get the Victory after- 
wards. A Fountain becomes troubled if it be 
inthe leaſt ſtirred, and its Waters turn clear again, 
by ceaſing to dabble in them. There is no bet- 
ter — for ſome Diſorders, than to let them 
alone; for at a long Run they commonly ſtop 
of themſclves. e 


(3.) Of this Tacitus gives ſible of their Error, he might 
an Example in one Spur na, have the greater Credit with 
who finding himſelf oblig'd them. Fi: Temeritatis Aliens 
to give way to the Inſolence Comes Spurin:a, primo Coact us 

of his Soldiers, ſeem'd to | more velle Simnlans, quo plus 
join with them in their raſh Auctoritatis ineſſet Confiliis, F 
Proceedings, to the end that Sedirio niteſceret. Hiſt, 2. 
when they came to be Sen- 


MAXIM CXXXIX. 
To know Unlacky Days. 


For there are {me, wherein nothing will 
ſuccced. it is to no purpoſe to change the 
Game, the Luck will ſtill be the fame. At the 
ſecond Bout, we art to take notice if Luck be 
for us or againſt us. Underſtanding hath its 
Seal--ns, For no Man was ever alike capable of 
doi g every Thing at alt Times. There is as much 
go d Luck in reaſoning truly, as in Writing a 
Leiter Well. All Perfect ions have their Days, ard 
Beauty is not always in its beſt Attire. Diſcre- 
i n ſom Clint contradicts it ſelf, now in retra- 


ting, 
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ting, and by, and. by in Advancing. (.) In 
a word, to Succced well, one wuſt have one's 
Day. ( 2.) As all Things ſucceed ill to ſome, 
ſo every Thing Proſpers with others, and tha: 

too 


1.) Reaſons fit doing, or, Motion of its own, or per- 
not doing a thing, ſays Þl;-\mitrin to move. It 
xy /un;or, alter according to} is this Queen fo Abſolute, fo 
4 Diverſity of the Perſons, Impenetrable, and ſo Inexo- 
Affairs and Seaſons. F:c;cn-|rable, who laug ls at ſome, 
di al. quid, vel non Faciendi, vc- and turns her back upon o- 


ra Ratio, cum Hominum ipſorum, thers; ſometimes as Mother, 


tam Rerum ctiam ac Temporum and at other times as Step- 
Conditionc, mutatur. Ep. 27. Mother; and this not by an 
lib. 6. Effect of Paſſion, but thro' 
(2.) Tis for this Reaſon] an incomprehenſible Miſte- 
that many have thought, ry of the Judgments of God. 
that there was an inevitable And a page Fer, tis a great 
Fatality in things, and that Thing to be happy; and 
this Fatality was a certain] according to every body's 
Connection of natural cauſes Opinion, that Advantage 
with their Effects, which Claims the firſt Rank. Some 
leaves us, 'tis true, to the eſteem more an Ounce of 
Choice of any ſort of Life; Happineſs, than a Tun of 
but then, withal, ſubjeds us Merit and Wiſdom. Others, 
to a Chain of unavoidable!on the contrary, build their 
Accidents whichatrend that R eputations upon their Miſ- 
State. Non e w Steig, vie! fortunes, Affirming, that it 
rum apud Pr. uc pia, & Nexus: is peculiar to Merit to be 
naturalium Carſarum : Ac ta-; Unſucceſsful, where Happi- 
men Hlectionem vte nobis re- neſs is the Portion of Fools. 
linguint, quam ubi elrgeris Good Wirs (continues he in 
certum mmincu.:7m Oramem.; the following Chapter) have 
Tacitus Ann. 6. But to affirm'd, that Fortune ſtands 
ſpeak like a Chriftian, (ſays in as great need of Conſtan- 
Gracian in the roth Chap. of cy, as ſhe has too much of 
his H-roe) Fortune fo famous, the Nature of Woman in 
and fo little known among her. The Marquiſs of Ma- 
Men, is no other than that y nan was wont to ſay, that 
Grand-Mothe, of Accidents ſhe was nor only Inconſtant, 
and that Grand-daughter of like a Woman; bur allo 
S:preme Providence, which] Fooliſh and Chiidiſh, like 
ſtrikes with all ſecond Yourh. Bot, for my part 
Cauſes, and that either in a ( ſays our Author) I am o 
- | Opi- 


S. 2 Erg 


Sitterelt, to furniſh hiwicit with Poyſon. It 


4 
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opinion. that the Fickleneſs, man, but is an Alternative 
ich is attributed to her, of Events i by Di- 
proceeds not from the ca- vine Provi 
pricious Temper of a Wo- 


roo, with leſs Pains and Care; and ſome are fo 


Happy, that they find their Buſineſs ready done 
to iheir Hands. Wit bath its Days; Genius its 
Humour ; and all Things their Star. When it 
is your Day, you are not to loſe a Minute, 
(3. But a prudent Man ought not poſitively 
to pronounce, that one day is happy, becauſe 
of his good Succeel3.; nor that another is unluc- 
ky, by reaſon of his Bad; the one Being, perhaps, 
bur the effect of Chance, and the iber of Miſ- 
ming. | 1 


( 3.) Whence comes it, and Seaſons, ſhall be al- 


{ ſays Machiavel) that a ways ſucceſsful. Chap. 25th 
Prince who is Proſperous of h 

to Day, ſhall have a turn of ſions ( fays he in another 
In Fortune to Morrow, tho”; Place } Fortune to forſake 
he kept to the ſame Con- a Man, is her 1 
duct? It is my Opinion! te, and his keeping to 
(Anſwers he) becauſe the; ſame Route: Whereas if he 
Prince who reliesaltogether| would not change, but ac- 
upon Fortune, falls as ſoon| cording to Seaſons, and the 
as ſhe changes; whereas diverſity of Affairs, ſhe 


he that regulates his Ac-! would always keep Conſtan 


tions according to Times to him 
MAXIM CXL: 
To bit at firſt upon the Beſt of cvE Thing, 

IS the ſureſt Token of a good Diſcernment. 
The Bee goes immediateley to the ſweeteſt 
Floutr. that he may fuck from thence where- 
withal to make his Honey ; and the Waſp to the 


is Prince. What occa- 


: 
| 
L 
10 
| 
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is the fame Thing in Diſcernments; the one 
ſticks to the beſt, while the other' g es to the 
Worſt. ( r.) In all Things there i, ſome what 
Good, eſpeci ili in gooks, which are, or 
ought to be, made with Study. Some are of ſa 


aukward a Temper, that amongt a th-wta"d 


Pei tections, they ſhall hit upon the only Fault 
that is to be found, and talk of nothing elſe, as 
if they were cut out for Common Sewers 
of the Filth of the Will, and Wit of others; 
and for keeping a Regiſter of all the Faults which 
they ſee. This is rather a Puniſhment of their 
hon —— og 14 1 4 of _ ow 

erſtanding. ey their Lives 1 X 
cauſe they only Feed on the worſt N uriſhment, 
Much happier are they, who among a thouſand 
Faults, at firſt diſcover a Perfection that hap- 
pened to be there by Chance. 


(r. ) Pliny Junior ſays, that Dicere ſolebat, nulum eſſe Li- 
his Uncle was wont to ſay, |brum tam malum, ut non ali- 


That there was no Book io{qu# ©: parte prodefſes. Ep. 5. 
Bad, but ſome Inſtruction lib. 3. * Sp 
might be garher'd from it. Ss 


MAXIM CXLI. 


Not to Liftem to one's Self 


( x. ) IT fignifies lirle to Satisfy one's Self, 
if one, withal, Content not others. Com monly 
Self Eſteem is punĩ ſhed with Univerſal Contempt. 


H that Pavs iumſelf, remains a D bt r to all 


oih rs. ( * See Haxim top.) It Þ Mi, bec ming 
for a Mn (0 elk only, that he may hear him- 


(1. ) T-rnis Denning ad lau- ſtat, ut (is diſertiſſimus. Plin. 
daniim crabuatur. Janti con- Ep. 14. lib. 2. wr 
fell. 
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ſelf. If it be Folly to talk 4 one's Self, it is 
doubly fo to Liſten to on: Zelf before Others. 
It is a Fault in great Men to ſpeak in an imperi- 
ous Tone; and tis that, which ftuns thoſe who 


dear them. At every Word they fay, their Ears 


importunately beg either Applauſc, or Flattery. 


The Prefumptuous ſpeak allo by Eccho: And 


lince ſuch Converſation moves upon the ſtilts of 
Pride, every Word comes guarded with this im- 
pertinent Exclamation: Rarely well [aid ! Ah, that's 
4 fine Saying |. : 


MAXIM CXLI. 


Never to Eſpouſe a bad Party in ſpight to an Adver - 
ſary, who bath choſen a Better. e 


HE that does fo, is already half overcome, and 
at length will be conſtrained wholly to yield. 
This can never be a good way to be revenged. 
If thine Adverſary hath had the Skill co chuſe the 
better Side, take thou heed not to commit the 
Folly of oppoſing him, by Eſpouſing the Worſe. 
Obſti in Action engages ſo much the more 
than that in Words, as there is far greater riſque 
in Doing, than in Saying. (.) It is the Cuſtom 
of the Head-ftrong to regard neither Truth in 
Contradicting; nor Benefit in Diſputing. A 
Wiſe Man hath always Reaſon on his Side, and 
never falls into a Paſſion. He either Conquers, 
or Retreats : So that if his Rival be a Fool, his 
Folly makes him to change his Courſe, and go 


TI 


(t.] Strada relates, that the Count of Egmont, would 
whenever Cardinal Grau- be fure to be of the con- 
velle was of one Opinion, trary. 
the Prince of Orange, and 

co 


| 
'L 
ö 
| 
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ro the other Extreme: Whereby the Condition 
of his Adverſary becomes yet worſe. The only 
Means then to make him forſake the Right Way, 
is to ſtrike in with it, ſeeing that will probably 
move him to embrace the Bad. 


MAXIM CXLIII. 


To take Heed not to run into Paradoxes, by ſhunning 


the way of the Vulgar. 


BOTH Extremes equally Diſcredit us. Eve- 
ry Project that thwarts Gravity, is a kind of 
Folly. ( 1. ) A Paradox is a certain plauſible 
Cheat, that at firſt ſurprizes by its Novelty and 
its Edge; but afterwards loſes its Vogue, when 
the Falſity of it comes once to be known by 
practice. It is a kind of Quacking, which in 


matter of Politicks, is the Ruin of States. They 
Who cannot attain to Heroiſm, or who have not 


the Courage to advance towards it by the way of 
Vertue, run into Paradoxes; which make them 
to be admired by Fools, bur ſerve to manifeſt the 
Prudence of Others. The Paradox is a Proof of 
an Illremper'd Mind, and by Conſequence moſi 
oppoſite to Prudence: And if ſometimes it be 
not founded on what is falſe, it is at leaft groun- 
ded on what is uncertain, to the great Preju- 
dice of Affairs. 


(r.) Let your Genius|cellent, but not Irregula: ; 
(ſays our Author in the firſt well temper'd, but not Pa- 


Chap. of his Diſcreo) be Exefradoxical. 


MAN 
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MAXIM CXLIV. 


Under thc Veil of another Man's Intereſt, to find one's 

I Sa moſt proper Stratagem for obtaining what 
One intends. The Confeſſors themſelves teach 
this. Pious Craft as to what concerns Salvation. 
t is moſt impotant Dithmulation, ſince the 
Benefit that is pretended, ſerves 2s a Bait to at- 
tract the Will. It feems to another that his In- 
tereſt goes firſt, when it is only to make way 
for your Pretenſion. One ought never to engage 
hap- hazard in any thing, eſpecially where there 
is danger at the bottom. When one hath to 
do with thoſe, whoſe firſt Word is always Ne, 
one muſt not ſhew what one aims ar, leſt they 
may fee Reaſons for not condeſcending to it: 
And that chiefly if one foreſee that they have an 
Averſion thereto. This Advice is to ſuch as can 
turn their Wits to any thing; which is the ve- 
y Quintefſence of Sprightlyneſs. 


MAXIM CXLV. 
Not to ſhew the Sore Place. 


FOR if you do, every one will certainly have. 
a Hit at it. Have a care allo not to Complain 
of it, ſince Malice always attacks on the weaker 
vide. Reſentment {:rvcs only to divert it. No- 
thing pleaſes Malice fo much, as to throw one 
off the Hinges. lr lets fall rare Words, and ſets 
al Engines at Work, until it hath found out 
me Quick. A Man of Parts then ought never 


- 


—<m—_—_ 


- =S ale K hdres. Re. 


n © 


cal Fox, with that in the Fa- 


O the fine Head! But there is Great did, who always leant 
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to diſcover his Malady, whether it be Perſonal, 
or. Hereditary : Since Fortune her ſelf takes 
Pleaſure ſometimes to wound in that place, 
where ſhe knows the Pain will be ſharpeſt. It 
mortihes always to the Quick : And therefore, 
one mult never let it be known either what 


Mortifies, or what brings Lite into any Patt; 


that one may make the one to ceaſe, and the o- 
ther to continue. 


MAXIM CXLVI. 
To looł into the Inſide. 


C6) IT is commonly found that Things are 
much different from what they appear to be; 


and Igaorance that only looxcd on the Outfide, 
is undeccived fo ſoon as it comes to fec within. 
The Lye is always the firſt in every Thang, ir 
draws in Fools by a Vulgar Hear-ſay, which runs 
from Myuth to Mouth; Truth always arives 
laſt, and that too very late, becauſe it hath a 
lame Guide, which is Time. ( 2.) The Wiſ⸗ 
keep for it always one half of that Faculty, 
which Nature hath purpoſely made Double. 
Deceit is wholly Superficial : and thoſe who are 


( 1.) There are a great{ Anatomical way of looking 
many People ( fays our Au- into Things. Many times 
thor in the firſt Chap. of his Guilded Deformity pal- 
Piſcreto ) of whom the Criti- > upon us for Apparent 

uty. 
ble, may cry out, and fay, | 12. As Alexander the 
Nothing in it. 1 find that Va- upon one Ear, while any 
cuum in theſe Men, which ſo] Cauſe was Pleading betore 
manyPhiloſophers have ſaid him, ſaying, that he would 
was impoſſible to be met keep that for the adverſe 
with. This is a ſine ſort of Party. | 
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ſo themſclves, are preſently catched by it. Dif. 
cernment retires inwards, that fy it may be the 
more eſteemed by the Wife. 
MAXIM CLXVI. 

Not to be Inacceſſeble. 


LET a Man be never ſo Perf. , he ſome- 


tim-s ſtands in need of Council. He that will 


take none is an Incorrigible Fool. (1.) The moſt 
Intelligent Perſon ought to make room for good 
Advice. (2.) Sovercignty ir fclf ſhould not 
exclude Inſtruction. Some Men are Incurable, 
becauſe they are laacceilible. They precipitate 


(1.) Pliny Junior ſays, that Lewis IX. of France, for Go- 
tis the ſign of great Pru-|verning without a Council, 
lence, to believe others asſthereby preſuming that he 
Wiſe as our ſelves; and offhad too good an Opinion 
a Solid Mind, to be willing of himſelf. This Self-ſut- 
to receive Inſtructions. Cjus fic ĩency was h'd in 


hoc precipus Prudentia, quod him, in his Life time, by the 
Alios Prudentiores arbitraba-|great Steward of Normandy, 


n: Hec precipua Eraditis, who one day bluntly ſaid 
ou diſcere volebat. Ep. 23. to him. Tour Majeſty's ſmall 
ub. 8. Nag ought to be very ſtrong, 
( 1. For I Af. ſince jbe can carry both you, a .d 
fairs (ſays Petercutus) require ſall your Council. Ma'thien in 
great Aſſiſtance. Eten n th:s Princes Life. Likew'ſe 
magna Negotia, niaznis Adju= add to this, the Niftick of 
aer. bus egent. Hiſt. 2. No the Antient Poet. which 
Prince can know all, ſays, ſays, | 
Tacitus. Nenue poſſe Principem Landatiſſimus eſt, 1 ß 12 
ſus Scientid cuucta compli. 4a 4 3 
Ann. 3. Alſo according to Scala idantuer 1, „et 
the ſame Tacitus, Th. teft [ti 11712048, 
Inſtruments of : good i- hat to y, de 's ves 
vernment, are g Coun 7 worthy of bree. why 
cellors. Naum „ us bon knows of halle but 
Imper'i Inſtrum utun quam that he def, ves 0 fog 
bond Amicos, Hit. 4. ers om nende on, wha f b. 
Hiſtorians have blam d mits to a:zarhe:'s Co-. 
L 3 n 
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themſelves, becauſe no body dares come at 
them, to hinder them from it. A Door muſt 
then be left open to Friendſhip, and by it Relief 
will enter. A Friend ought to have fuli Liberty 
to Speak, nay, and to Reprove roo. The Opi- 
nion that is conceived of his Fidelity and Pru- 
dence, ought to procure him this Authority. 
But this Familiarity is not to be common to All. 
It is enough to have one ſecret Confident, whole 
Correction js valued, and who is to be mad- 
uſe, of as a true Looking-Glafs, for Undeceiving 


people. 
MAXIM CXLVIII. 


To bade ihe Art of Conver ſiug. 


| (t.) Is the Means whereby a Man ſhews his 
own Value. Of all Humane Actions there is 
none that requires greater Circumſpection than 
this, fince it is the moſt uſual Exerciſe of Lite. 
There is much Reputation cither robe Gain'd, o. 

Loſt by ir. (2.) If Judgment be n«ccflary in 
Writing a Leticr, which is a premeditated Con 

(1.) Converſation (#iiys 
our Author in the firſt CH. 
of his Criticon) is the chief 
means, whereby we arrive 
at Knowledge. Whenever a 


Wiſe Man ſpeaks he begets 
another of his Species. 


pation of Men of Wi-. 
k (2.) Many (ſays John Rafe 
| ins out a word at 
SET 4. been blew'd 
even in the middle of their 
Diſcourſe by ſome Standecs 
by : Wherefore (continues 


Converſation (continues he) 
15 the Daughter of Reaſon- 
ing, the Mother of Know- 
ledge, the Breath of the 
Soul, the Commerce of 
Hearts, the Bond of Friend- 
ſhip, the Nouriſhment of 


he) it would be but Pru- 
dence, in Converſation, to 
imagine one's ſelf playing 
at Cheſs; where one al- 
ways does well conſider the 
ſtate of the Game before 
one removes a Man. Abo- 


Content, and the Occu- 


thegm 52. 


verſation 
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verſation by Paper, far more is it required in 
ordinary Converſation, which brings the Merit 
of People under a ſudden Teſt. (3. The Ma- 
ſters of this Art feel the Pulſe of a Man's Wit by 
his Tongue, according to the Saying of a 
Sage. Speak, if Then would ft hive Me to know 
Fhee. Some maintain, that the true Art of Con- 
verhng, is to do it Without Art: And that Con- 
verfation, if it be betwixt good Friends, ought 
to be as eaſy as their Cloaths; For where it is a 
Conference of Ceremony and Reſpect, it is to 
be performed with more Reſerve, to ſhew that 
they underſtand the World. The way to ſucceed 
well in this way, is to imitate thoſe Men's Wit, 
who are, as it were, allow'd to be the Judges of 
the Conference. Take heed not to be vain in 
Cenfuring of Words, leaſt that make thee to be 
taken for a Pedant, nor in Controlling and 


Chopping Reaſons, for then all will avoid thee. 


To ſpeak to the Purpoſe is more neceſſary, than 


to ſpeak Eloquently. 


(3) This was Socrates, of Whether that Prince be Excellent 
whom we have alſo this ſay- or nat, becauſe I never yet Di- 
ing, I 40 not know, (ſays he) cours him. 


MAX 1M CXLIX. 


To be able to Caſt the 3lame and Misfortunes upon 
Others. | 


(.) IT is a thing of great uſe amongſt thoſ- 
thar Govern, to have Bucklers againſt Hatred, 
thar 
(r.) According to ſome|to keep out the Torrent of 
Paliticians,ir is for a Prince's the People. They are of- 
ity to have Favourites, tentimes good Victims to 

ſiace they area ſort of Banks allay the Publick Fury. Pla- 
| | L 4 culares 
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enlares publica Solicitudinis j about them that take 
Vittime, ſays Pliny Junior, bi upon 'him the . th 

his Panegyrique. Prjncipi- | deſerve. It was for this 
bus gratum eft (ſays Strada, | reaſon that PY lip II. of Spain 
Dec. 1. lib. 2.) Domi Al, | made ſo much of the Duke 
quem eſſe, in quem Oda | of alva, as a Perſon who 
nis debita, exoneren-:. Ii took as great Care to make 
is to ſay, Prin: <5 com-] Enemies, as Others did to 
monly pleas d, io have one make Friends. | 


that is to ſay, Men upon whom the Cenſure, 
and Complaints of the Publick may light : And 
which is not the Effect of inability, as Malice 
imagines, but of an Induſtry elevated above the 
Underſtanding of the Vulgar. Every thing can- 
not ſucceed, nor all Men be contented. There 
ought to be in this cafe a ſtrong Head, that 
may ſcrve asa Butt to receive all the Arrows, and 
to bear the Reproaches of all Faults and Miſcar- 
riages, at the Expence of its own Ambition. 


MAXIM CL. 


To be able zo put a Value upon what One does 


IT is not enough that Things are good in 
themſelves, becauſe all Men fee not to the bot- 
tom, nor are able to Diſcern into them. Moſt 
part follow the Multitude, and ſtof not but 
here th: greateſt Concourſe is. It is a great 
Point to be able to fet an Eſteem upon one's 
Comn.odtiy, either by Praiſing it; (for Praiſe is 
the wet of Iaclination) or by giring it a preuy 
Nam, which is a good way to Ex-'t it: But (till 
all his muſt be dine withour Affe tion. Not 
to Write but fo: abl Men, is an vniverſal Bait, 
becauſe every one thinks himfelf to be ſo; 7 

y 
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for thoſe who do not, the Conſideration of a 
want of Ability will ferve as a Spur to Defire. 
One's Projects muſt never be called common, 
nor eaſie, tor that's the true way to make them 
be thought Trivial. All Men are pleaſed with 
Singular ities, as being moſt deſirable both by the 
Humour and Mind. Fo ; 


MAXIM Ci. 


To Think to Day what may happen to Morrew, © 
4 long Time after. | 


THE greateſt Fore· ſight, is to allow Time for 
it. (1.) There is nothing Fortuitous to theſe 
who Foreſee; nor any thing Dangerous for 
ſuch as expect itn. We muſt not put off the 
Thoughts of Danger till we be Sinkirg; ve 
muſt be Before - band, and by mature Conlidera- 
tion, endeavour to prevent the worſt that may 
happen, The Pillow is a Dumb Sibil. fo 
Sleep upon a Thing that is to be done, is ber- 
ter than to be Awaked by one already done. 
Some Do firit, and Think afterwards : Which is 
rather to ſeek for Excuſes, than Expedients. O- 
thers there are who neiiher Think before, nor 
yet after. A Man's whole Life ſhould be em- 
2 in Thinking, that he may not miſtake 
is Way. Reflection, and Fore-fight, give us 
the Adyantage of Anticipating Life. 


(1.) One of the Seven to call the Night Ephroe, 
WiſeMen ſaid, that that Man (Prudence) becauſe ( fays 
was not Perfect, who could Servius) Man has always a 
not foreſee what was to quicker Conception and Pe- 

netration a Nights than a 

ys. 75 


e. 7 
(2.) the Greeks were wont 


M A X- 
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MAXIM. Cin. 


Never to lee Company with Thoſe that nay eclipſe 
one's Luſtre. 


( r. ) WHO excels in Perfection, will excel al. 
ſo in Eſteem. ( 2. ) The moſt Accompliſh'd will 
ever have the firſt Rank. If his nion have 
any part in the Praiſe, it will till be but his Lea- 
vings. The Moon ſhines, as long as the is a- 
lone amongſt the Stars; but fo ſoon as the Sun 
appears, the either loſes her Light, or totally 
Vanithes. Never oach him that may e. 
clipſe thee, but rather him that may ſet off thy 
| Luſtre. ( 3. ) Tas after this manner Martial 


(1,) Wherefore Soverei 
Princes(ſays Commines)ought 
never to meet together, for 
it will always happen, that 
the Train and Equipage 
the One, may be more mag- 
nificent than thoſe of the 
Other, whence proceed Dit- 
ferences. And in another Place 


; cun- 

(2.) Tacitus ſays that the 
Arſacides (Hoſtages) choſe 
rather to pur th ves in- 
tothe Hands of Corbulo, than 


of of his Colleague Numid:iss, 


becauſe Corbulo had a greater 
Reputatian, and a better 
Mien. Whereupon Num. 
— Governor of Syria, in 


Cf two Princes (continues 
he) it often falls our, that 
One has a more Obliging 
and Agreeable Air than the 
Other, which he tacitly glo- 
ries in, and receives Flattery 
— which * -w_ but re- 

; upon his panion 
and Equal. Book 2. Chap. 8. 
Tacitus ſays, that Tiberius did 
all he could to avoid being 
compard with Auguſtus , 
whole Memory he plainly 


| cs of d was dear to the 
eople. 


1 


his returnhomewards, would 
not ſuffer his ſaid fellow- 


Commander to enter hisPro- 


vince, for fear, leaſt his 

Mien, ſine Shape, and Sub- 
lime and Majeſtical manner 
of ſpeaking, ſhould diver: 
his Peoples Affection and 
Reſpe& from him. Ne ſi ad 
accipiendas Copias Syriam in- 
travi ſſet Corbuls, Omnium Ora 
in ſe verteret, Corpore ingens, 
verbis magnificus, et Specie na- 
nium validus, Ann. 13 


Met u Comparations| (3.) omnes aut Vetulas ha- 


(bes Amic a, 


The Man of SMe. 15 
Hut turpes, Vetuliſque fedfores :( This Epigram 15 of great 
Has duces Comites,trahisgztecum| Uie among thote Ladies, 
Per Convivia, Porticus, Theatra, who are Proud of their 
Sic farmoſa, Fabula, ſicPuello es. | Peaury, 

Martial. Lb. 8. Ep. 79. | 


| cunning Fabulla, found means to appear 
Beautiful, thro the Age, or Defor mp, of ber 
Companions. One mutt never run the riſque of 
being Ifl-0'a by By-ftanders of greater Merit; 
nor do Honour to others, at the EXpence of 
one's own Reputation. It is goed to frequent 
the Company of eminent Pertons, io Accom- 
pliſh one's ſelf; but when one is once Com- 
pleat, one ought to ſtrike in with thoſc of in- 
feriour Capacitics. To model thy ſcif, chute 
the moſt Perfect Perſons, and when thou art 
once Faſhion d, frequent the inferior Sort. 


MAXIM CLII. 


70 ſhan being Oblig'd, to fb e Place of a2 Great 
Han. N 5 


IF one engage in that, one ought to be fore 
to exceed him: For to equal a bredeccilor, one 
muſt have double his Worth. (1. ) As it 
requires Prudence and Skill in lim that Suc- 
czeds, to raake himſelt valucd. fo docs it likcwiſs 
Art to bring about, that he may not be ccli;s'd 
by him that went before him. (2.) It is 
3 very 

(1.) The Memory of Au- pos'd to himſolf, in ſo doing, 
guſtus has been exceedingly | the greater Glory, in being 
reproach'd, for his having | ſo much the more regretted 
choſen Tiberius for his Suc- | after his Death, as the Romans 
ceſſor, ſince he could not bur | ſhould find a difference be- 
now his Pride and Cruelty | tween bis Reign, and tliat of 
Zut moſt think Auguſt. a pro- 6 Ne Tiberium qui der. 
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Caritate, aut Reipub. Cura Suc- | Cum Cerialis quidem alteriy; 
ceſſorem adſcitum, ſed uon: | Succeſſoris Famam obruiſſ; 
am Arrogantiam, Sev tiamque Suſe nuit quoque Molem Julius 
ejus introſpererit, Comparation. ¶ E ont inus,Vir magnus quantum 
determinã ſibi Gloriam quæſi- N licebat. In Vita Agricolæ 
we. Tacit. Ann. 1. Oneraſti futuros Principe; (ſays 
(.] Tisoftentimesa miſ- | >! y junior to Trajan) ſed e- 
fortune to ſucceed a Man [P»ft-ros noſtros. Nam et hi 5 
that has acquir'd a great Re- Pr:ucipibus ſuis exigent, vt 
putation, becauſe, according jeadem audire mei eantur; et 
to Tacitus, his Glory will be adi quod non audiant, indigng. 
thereby diminiſh'd.. Where- |5un:ur. That is to ſay, you 
fore hecommends ney, wt Leave to Princes to ceme. 
:inus exceedingly, as a Per- and even to our Poſterity, 
ſon worthy of the greateſt | an everlaſting cauſe of being 
Admiration, in that having diſſatisſied; for theſe will 
ſucceeded Cerialis, who had expect that their Princes 
perform'd Wonders in B-;-|ſhould doſomething worthy 
ain, he nevertheleſs had [of the ſame Acclamations. 
not appear d a whit Inferior and they will be morrify'! 
to that Predeceſſor of his|to find they deſerve none. 


very difficult to fill up a Vacancy, ſince com- 
monly he that preced. d appears the belt ; and 
by conſequence Equality is not enough, by rex 
jon the former is in poll ſion of it. (3) It is 
therefore neceſſary to ſurpaſs him, to Diſp olle. 
him of the Advantage he has of being molt 
Eſtecm'd. | | 


(3 | it is upon the ſame|ro any other, but will eve: 
Occaſion. the ſaid Pliny fur- appear foreign ro a good 
ther addict d himſelf thus Prince, and falſe in a bad. 
to Trajau. The Title of the Others ſnall in vain aſſume 
Moſt Exc dent Prince ( ſaysſit to themſelves, ſince cvery 
he) is as much yo due, asſone will immediately find it 
thar of your own Family ; to belong only to you. Fer 
and o yor j willlas the Name of 4/75 oc- 
not Pointyou out wre ar- ſcaſioans us immediately to 
ly, tian to call yow +: // think of him that was firſt 
Exc 1; #1! di,, -Tonocurd with it, fo that of 
ter. Lo have acquni'd 517 Excellent. will as foon 
Name that cn neve-t-'c auſe us to remember * 

| 3 1 
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And as often as Poſterity in Bono Principe alienum, 
ſha!l have occaſion to term 

any — Moſt Excellent, it willſpeſtea uſurpent, ſemper tamen 
= 


malo falſum : Quod Iicet Omnes 


come into their ſagnoſcetur qual trum eff, E: 

inds,rhat you ar: the firſt, enim, ut Nomine Augn ſti agmu- 
and the only Perſon that canſucmur cus, cui primum dicatum 
deſerve that Character. Op-eſf; ita hc Optimi Appell a- 
in Nynen tibi tam propr.um|tio nunquam Memoriæ Hominum 
quam pern, nec magis de- fine te recurret : Quotieſque Pe- 


Fuite diſtincteque deſignat, qui | ſteri noſtri Optimum Alique:r: 


Trajanum, quam qui Opti- vocare copentur, toties recorda- 
am appellat. ** * Aſſequn- buntur, quis menruer;t -vocart, 
tg es — quod ad Alium In Panegyrica, 

tranſire non poſſit niſi ut ap» nrent | | 


MAXIM CLIV. 
Not to be Egle, either to Believe, or to Love. 


"TIS an Argo:nent of Maturity of Judgment, 
to be hard of telicf. Nothing is more common 


than t Lyc ; to Believe then, ought to be extra- 


ordivary, He who is apt to Move, finds him- 
{cif otten put ou: of Countenance. But ſpecial 
Care muũ de had not to ſeem to doubt tac Cre- 
dit of another; for th. p. ſſes from Inciviiity to 
an Offenc:;, ſeeing it i % reckon him either a 
Decciver, or fit ty b. O Ccived;; Not ie all thi 
Hutt there neither; tor, beudes hat n ro Be- 
lic vc is the Sign of a Lyar, he Ning fubjeR to 
two Misfor un cs, neither to Believe, nor to be 
B.li ved. (1.) A ſuſpenſioa of udgment in 
him that hears is Commcerdable; but lie that 
Speaks may quote his Author. It is alſo a kind 


(1) Never make your makes himſelf paſs fora Per- 
{elf Author of what you do ſon of little, or no Capaci- 
nor certainly know, (lays ty. And it comes very near 
fohn Rufe to his Son) forwho aLie, to tell Truth by chance 
ever afficms an Uncertainty, bs hi; Letter in Verſe. 


ot 
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of Imprudence to be eafie to Love: For if one 
Lye in Speech, one may alſo Lye in Affection; 
— 4 that Cheat is mote pernicious than the 
other. 


MAXIM CLV. 
Not to be Eaſe, either to Believe, or to Love. 


LET a prudent Reflection prevent, if poſſitÞ. 
the uſual Tranſports ot the Vulgar : That will 
be no difficult thing to a prudent Man. ( 1. ) The 
firſt ſtep ro Moderation, is to perceive that we 
are falling into a Paſhon. By theſe means, we 
enter the Liſts with full power over our ſelves, 
and may examine how far it is neceſſary to give 
way to our Reſentment. With this Quality we 
may be Angry, and put a ſtop to it as we pleaſe. 
Strive to know where, and when, it is fit to ſtop; 
tor it is the hardeſt thing in the World to do 
when one is in one's full Carcer. It is a great 
Sign of Judgment, to ſtand Firm, and undiſtur- 
bed, amidſt the Sallics of Paſſion. Every Exceſs 
of it d generates from Reafon ; for that will ne- 
ver be diſoꝛdered, nor Tranſgreſs the Bounds ot 
ts Duty. To be able to cuib one's Paſſion, one 
muſt always hold ane Reins faſt. He that Go- 
vern; kinkit after this manner, will be reputed 
"ok il Man z as he will be otherwile, if he docs 
ENG contrary. 

(r.) One ſaying to P/9g2e| wil 38 you Angry. No (Laid 


ner. after a Cellow had Spit he lr I 2m thinking wherher 
oh wo 4 - „ 7 24:8 ö Fs 5 yy 3 7 | 
1 his Lace, Tris A vont ſure FT oug / not 70 32 j0. 
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MAXIM CLVI. 


Priends by Choice. 


FRIENDS. ought to abide the Teſt of DW. 


cretion, and the Trial of Fortune. It is not 
have had the Suffrage of the 
mpſt alſo have that of the Underſtan- 
Tho this be the moſt important Point of 


enough that they 
Will, they 
ding. 


Life, yet there is ſt ill leaſt care taken about it. 


Some make Pe 


ople Friends by the Intervention 


of others, but moſt do it by Chance. We Judge 


gitimate Friendſhips, 


— | 8 v2 * „ 


CD 


( :. } Trencher-Friends, 
(ſys our Author) Friends 
in our Coach, at Plays, 
Feaſts, Balls, and to walk 
with you, during your Proſ- 
perity you'l find in abun- 
dance At your Table they! 
de your Napkins, but when 
pou require any Service of 
them, their Hands will be 


| 


of Men by the Friends they have. A Knowing 
Man will never Chuſe one that is Ignorant. But 
however altho a Man may pleafe, yet we muſt 
not therefore repute him an Intimate. For thar 
Accident may proceed rather from the Pleafant- 
neſs of his Humour and Manner, than any Af- 
ſurance one has of his Capacity. There are Le- 
and Baſtard one s. Theſe 
are for Pleaſure only; but the others for greater 
Security in Acting. (1.) There are few Fricnds 
belong to the Perſon, but many to the Fortune. 
2.) The Good-wit of a Friend, is better than 


all 


(2.) Weare three; (ſays 
our Authors Moral Geroen in 
the ſame Book) we have but 
one Heart. He that had 
many true Friends is ingly 
in Poſſeſſion of ſo muchUn- 
derſtanding as they have all 
together. He Diſcerns and 
Reaſons with their United 
Knowledge. He Sees with 


Staff Critique 34, of His Criti- ſo many Eyes; he Hears 
15 with ſo many Ea 


rs; he 


Works 
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Works by ſo many Hands; no Friends, has neither Feet 
and he Runs with ſo many; nor Hands. He Lives but 
Feet. But however as ma- half of him; he Walks like 
ny as they are, they have but a blind Man, and always 3. 
one Will, for Friendſhip is lone; inſomuch, that if he 
but one Soul in ſo many dif- ſhould chance to fall. :he has 
ferent Bodies. He that has no body to lift him up. 


all the Good- will of others. Take thy Friends 
then by Choice, and not by Lot. A prudent 
Friend eaſes many Troubles: Where one tha 
is not fo, mul i plies and encreaſes them. (3.)1 
thou would not loſe thy Friends, never wiſh 
them a great Fortune. 


(3.) Honorzs enim mutant Ximenes, for that having 1 
Moves. For Honours change great many Friends, hewhol. 
Manners, on which Account ly neglected them and gave 
a Spaniſh Gentleman once — up entirely to Af. 
yerely reproach'd Cardinal fairs of State. 


MAXIM Cx vl. 


Not to be Miſtaken in People. L 


THIS is the worſt, and yet moſt ordinary 
Miſtake. (t.) It is better to be deceived in the 
price, than in the Commodity. And there is ne 
thing that one ought more narrowly to inſpet. 
There is a great deal of difference berwixt know 
ing of Things, and knowing ot Perſons: An 
it is a nice Philoſophy, to Diſcern i: to tie Mind 


and Humours of Men. In a word, it is as ne ( 
ceſſary to Study them, as Books. L = 
fr 


(1.) Mala Emptio (fays Pli-, Purchaſe is always difag 
ny Junior] ſemper ingrata eff, able, becauſe it ſeems t 
eo maxime, quod exprobrare{reproach the Buyer wit 
Stultitiam Dominoviderur, Ep.] Folly. 

24. lib. 1. That is, a bad 


MAX 


dl. 


ve 
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MAXIM CLVIII. 
To know bow to uſe Friends. 


T HA T's a Thing that requires great Skill. 
Some are good to be made uſe of at a Diſtance ; 
and others near at hand. One that has not been 
fir for Converſation, may yet be good for Cor- 
reſpondence. Diſtance frees us from certain 
Humours; which their Preſence render'd infup- 
portable. In Friends we are not only to look 
for Pleaſure, but for Profit alfo. A Friend ought to 
have the three Qualities of an Eſſence, or as the 
School Men call it, an Ex:: Which are Unity, 
Goodneſs and Truth: In Regard that a Friend 
ſtands inſtead ot all Things. There are bur very 
few that be allow'd for Good: And by not 
knowing how to Chuſe even choſe, the number 
becomes leſs. To know how to preſerve them, 
is yet more than to have been able to make them. 
Look out for ſuch as may continue long: Ard 
tho in the beginning they may be New, it is - 
nough to content you, that they may become Old. 
To take Things aright, thoſe are ever the Belt, 
which are not acquired Till we have Eat a Buſhel 
of Salt with them. (1. ) There is no ſuch horrid 
Deſart, as to Live without Friends.-( 2.) Friend- 
ſhip multiplies Bleſſings, and divides Crofles, 
Ic 


(1.) Fida fo Amigo ( ſays whom the greateſt Misfor- 
r 


the Spaniſb Proverb ) Muerte 
fn Teftigo, That is, To live 
without Friends, is to die with- 
out Witneſſes. 
(2.)I am ſhe (ſays Friend- 
p in Gracian) without 


whom there is no Happi- 
reſin this World, and wirh 


M 


tunes are my rolerable. In 
other forts of Proſperities, 
theAdvantages areall found 


(ſeperate, but tis I poſſeſs 


them all together, viz. Ho- 
no ur, Pleaſure and Profit. [ 
do not reſide but amongſt 
Good Men, (for according 

| ra 


dorn with, without doubt there is need of much 
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to Seneca) T am neither True ſ in the Heart, which is the 
nor Conſtant to the Bad. II Centre of all good Will. 
have my Name from Love] Critique 2. of the 2d. Part of a 
and by Conſequence am not] his Criticon. 

to be found in the Belly, but | 


It is the only Remedy againſt bad Fortune. It || * 
is the Vent by which the Soul diſcharges it C 


ſelf. N 
MAXIM CLIX. 
To know how to bear wtih Fools. 


WISE Men have alwavs been Bad-ſufferers. | 
Impatience encreafes with knowledge. A vaſt Bo 
Reach is not ealy to be ſatisfy d. ( 1. ) In the 
Judgment of Epictetus, the beſt Maxim of Life, 
is, to Suffer. He hath placed one half of Wiſ- 
dom in that. If all Impertinences are to be 


Paticnce. Sometimes we ſuffer moſt from thoſe 
on whom we depend moſt ; and that ſerves to 
exerciſe our Patience. From Suffering, ſprings 
chat ineſtimable Peace, which makes the Happi- 
peſs of this World. Let him that finds not him- 
felf in a Humour to Suffer, withdraw, if he be 
able, to bear with himſelf. ty 


(r.) Our Author 2 Words, to Suffer, and to 
hends all Morality, in theſe 4bfa;n. 


MAXIM CLX. 


To Speak ſparingly to our Competitors for Caution- 
ae and to others ont of Civility. 


NE hath always time to let flip one's Words, 
but not to retain them. We ought to ſpeak as 
Men do in their laſt Wills, ſince * 


* 
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Words, the leſs will be the Law-Snits. We are 
to accuſtom our ſelves to this, in Matters of no 
Importance, that we may not fail when there 
is ſome what of more Conſequence. Silence 
holds much of Divinity. Wholoever is forward 
to Speak, is always upon the point of being 
Caſt, and Convictcd. 


MAXIM Cx. 
To know the Foilings wherein we take Pleaſure. 


THE moſt Accompliſhed Perſon hath always 
ſome of theſe, whereof he is either the Husband, 
or the Gallant. They are to be found in the 
Man of Wit, and the more Conſpicuous his A- 
bilities are, the more Remarkable are his Miſ- 
carriages, who knowing when he had them, 
did not correct them, becauſe his Affection 
blinded his Underſtanding. To be Paſſionate, 
and that for Vice, are two Evils. Theſe Faults 
are the Blemiſhes of perfection. They as 
much offend thoſe who fce them, as they 
pleaſe thoſe who have them. Here is the fair 
Occaſion for a Man to overcome himſelf, and to 
pur the Cap - ſtone upon his other perfections. 
Every one Levels at that Work, and inſtead of 
praifing all that is to He Admired, ſtop ſhort to 
Cenſure a Fault, which, as they ſay, diſcredits 
all the reſt. 


LE 4 0 


Were 


MAXIM CXI. 


8 

Ty be able to triumph over Fealouſe and Exvy. 
155 | 
al THOU GH ic ep udence to ſlight Envy, 
ſet that Come:npe I A f Aail maiter now a-Uays:; 


" © Gal- 
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Gallantry works a far better Effect. He cannot 
be ſufficiently praiſed, who ſpeaks well of him, 
that ſpeaks ill of others. (1.) There is not any 
Revenge more Heroick, than that which tor- 
ments Envy, by doing Good. (2,) Every good 
Succeſs is a Wound to the Envious Man, and 
the Glory of his Cor:ival, is a Hell ro him. To 
make one's Happincſs to be a Poiſon to one's 
Enviers, is held to be one of the moſt rigorous 
Puniſhments one can poilibiy inflict on them. 
Enviers Die as often as they hear the Praiſes of 
the Envied Revive. Both contend for Immortali- 
ty, the one to Live always in Glory, and the other 
to Live aways in Miſery. The Trumpet of Fame, 
which founds the one to Immortality, pronoun- 
ces Death to the other, Condemning him to 
the Puniſhment of expecting in vain, that the 
Cauſe of his Pains ſhould ccale. 


(1) This was a faying wont to ſay, That Envious 
of Diogenes, who ſaid, That People were doubly Miſe- 
the way to make Envy burſt rable, in being afflicted at 
herſelf, was, to behave ones our Proſperity, and their 
{elf fo that ſhe might find own Adverſity. Another 
nothing wherewithal to re- ſaid, that Envy never ſaw 
proach us, a good Day. Irvidia fel: 

(2.) A King of Sparta was Dies nunquam agit. 


MAXIM CLXIII. 


One muſt never leſe the Favour of him that is Hap- 
NY, % take Compaſſion on a Wretch. 


MOST commonly that which makes the 
Happineſs of ſome, cauſes the Mifery of others; 
And they could not be Happy, if many 
were not Miſerable. It is the Property of ſuch 


Wretehes to gain People's Good-will; For al 


take 
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take a Pleaſure to do them good, who are per- 
ſecuted by Fortune. (t.) Nay, it bath ſome- 
times happencd that a Man that was hated by 
all the World in his Profpericy, hath been yer 
pitied by all in bis Adveriny; his Fall having 


changed into Compaſſion, the Dclire of Revenge. 
Let a Man of Diſcretion then beware of the 
Turns of Fortune. There are ſome who never 
Aſſocĩate, but with the Unfortunate. He, whom 


8 they ſhunned Yeſterday on account of his Prof- 
| perity, has them for Companions to day, be- 


cauſe of his Adverſity. (2.) This Conduct is 


ſometimes the Token of Good-nature, but ne- 


ver of a politician. 


(1.) It was thus that Tuci- 
tus fays, the Empreſs L via 


dren, while they were in 
Proſperity, and made it her 
Glory to aſſiſt them in their 
Exile. Julia viginti Annis 


Ope ſaſtentata, ane ſerentes 
Pricvignos cum per occultum ſul- 
vertiffet. Mi[-ricordiam erga 
Afflictos palum oftentabat, 
Ann. 3. And Lepida, who 
nad never liv d in good In- 
telligence with Meſſalina, 
her Daughter, till ſhe ſaw 
Fortune began to frown 
- 2207 her by her Husband 

the Emperor's leaving her, 

yet then ſhe began to take 

Compaſhon on her, A4ſi- 
he ente Marre Lepida, Quæ flo- 


| 


Per ſecuted HAuguſtuss Chil- 


Exilium toleravit, An guſta 


ui ejus Neceſſitatibus ad Miſe- 
rationem evicia erat, Ann. r. 

(2,) Pliny Junior ſays, that 
it is good to make one's 
ſelf belov'd by the Meaner 
ſort, yer fo, that we be 
ary hated by the Greater, 
whereas ſome Perfons had 
rather paſs forStubborn and 
Dangerous, than Honeſt 


and Well meaning Peo- 


ple, and oppoſe Great 
Men, meerly out of fear 
of being reproach'd for hav- 
ing been too complaiſant 
to them. Laa Minoribus a- 
mai, ut ſimu! 2 Principibus di- 
lizavi, Plerique enim dum ve- 
rentu;r, ne gratiæ Potentium ni- 
mium impertiri videantur, fi- 
niſteritatis, atque etiam Malig- 
nitatis, famam conſequuntur, 


1s; i Filie baud concore, ſupre- 


M 


Ep. F. lib. 2. 


1 MA X- 


ae 2 TOA mY ws * 
1 I. 


, 
+ 
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MAXIM CEXIV. 
To let fly ſome Shet in the Air. 


IS the way to know how that which is in- 
tended to be done, will be rec-ived, efpcciaily 
where it is a Matter, whercof the Iſſue and Ap- 
probation are Doubtful. By thefe means we 
are ſure to hit our Mark, and always at Liber- 
ty ei her to Retrcar, or Advance. (.) Thus we 
pump out Men's Minds, and know where it 13 
beſt io fir our Foot. This Prevention is 
moſt neceſſary, for Asking pertinently, pla- 
cing Friendſhip aright, and for Governirg 

Well. es | | 


(r.) Tiberias at his Eleva-! without a ſecret Deſign 
tion to the Empire kept e- of having him herſelf, at- 

y Body in fuſpence by ter it had appear'd that ſhe 
his Diſſimulation, Preten- had a Queen for her Ri- 
ding not to Aſſume ſo val. Politicians (ſays Gra- 
great a Charge, or at leafſt| cian) ever proceed contra- 
to do it in Conjunction ry to other People, to the 
with Others. Non ad unum end they may thereby de- 
Omnia deferrent, plures facili-ceive their Spies, and con- 
ts munia Reipub. ſociatis La- found their Intellectuals. 
berious exſecuturos. Tacit.| They would not have any 
Ann. 1. And all this] body to tread in their 
was only the better to] Steps, and therefore ſome- 
found ghe Intentions and| times go on one fide, and 
Thoughts of the Great] ſometimes on the o- 
Men, Ad introſpiciendas| ther; they give out 1 
Proc:rum Voluntat es. Tbidem.| thing, ws | Praiſe 
Queen E!izabeth of Eng- quite contrary: Their 
4 — not fer on foot] No, is 7 Tes, &c. Criti- 
the Negociation to get] nue, 6. of the firſt part of the 
the Farl of Leiceſter Mar- — 3 
ry d to the Queen of Scots, | e 


U 


WIA X- 
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7 
MAXIM CLXV. 
To wape War fairly. 


(.) A brave Man may, indeed, be induced 
to make War, but not to make it otherwiſe 
than he ought. All men ought to Act accor- 
ding to what they themſelves are, and not to 
what others are. Gallartry is ever beſt, where 
it is uſed towards an Enemy. We are not only 
to overcome by Force, but alſo by aur manner 
of Acting. To Conquer balcly is not to over- 
come but rather to be ſo. Generoſity hath al- 
ways had the Advantage. A worthy Man never 
makes uſe of forbidden Weapons. (2.) To 
employ the Wrack of an old Friendſhip, in fra 
ming a new Hatred, is to uſe ſuch Arms; For 
tis not Lawtul to take the Advantage of a Truſt, 
and Confidence, in Revenge. Whatever looks 
like Treachery, leſſens our good Name. The 
leaſt particle of Baſcnefs, is Inconſiſtent with 
the Generoſity of a great Soul. ( 3.) A brave 


(A.) Tiberius told the Prince an abſent Friend to keep 
of the Catii, when he offer di faithfully the Secret he had 
him to Poyſon Arminius, the | confided in him, ſent him 
moſt formidable Enemy the | word, that he never knew 
Romans then had, that the | his Secret, and that if he had 
People of Rome would re- [entruſted him with any, he 
venge themſelves by open | was ſure he had return d it 
Force,and not by Treachery | him again, by never think- 
and Baſeneſs. Non Fraude, * it more. John Rufo 
zeque occultis, ſed palam et ar- in his $51ſt Apothegm. 
matum Pop, Rom. Hoſtes ſuas| (3.) Francis I. King of 
74 acit. Ann. 2. | France, was wont to fay, That 
2.) One muſt do, in this if Truth were loſt, it ought 
Caſe, as that Spaniard did, © «xp bay > ogy me pt 
tac having deen deſired by Heart ot a King. * 
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gain, Alphonſo, King of Ar Safe-Condut he had ſent - 
ragon, That a King's bare Luther, to appear at the 
Word ſhould be as Sacred Die: at Worms, That if good 
and Inv:olable, as another Faith were to be baniſh's 
Man's Oath. Audexa D'ſ- the World, the Palaces of 
cowſe 30. Alſo Charles V. Princes oughtto ſerve as an 


Anſwer' d thoſe char would Ahlum to it. 
have had him violated the] 


Man ought to make it his Glory to be ſuch, 
to the end that if Gallantry, Generoſity and Fide- 
lity, were loſt in the World they might yet be 
found repoſited in his Breaſt. 


MAXIM CLXVI. 


To Diſtinguiſh betwixt the Man of Words, and the 
Man of Deeds. _ | | 


(1.) THIS Diſtinction is as abſolutely ne. 
ceſſary, as tt at of the Friend to the Perſon, and 
the Friend of the EM ployment; for theſe two 
differ not a little from each other. He is much 
out of the way, who doir g no bad Deeds, gives 
no good Wo:ds: And he yet more, who giv- 
ing no bad Words, docs no good Deeds. Now 


(r.) Our Subjects donor | Friendfſh: . Youareavery 
Addreſs themſel ves to Us, | Flatteter f ſays he) and Prin- 
( faid Ga )burroour For- ces do not know you; for all 
tunes. Ceter: libentins cum 7 ur Friends are thoſe of the 
Fortuns n f, quam N | 11g, and not one of Ale 
tum, Tacitus Hiſt. 1. It anac;,as he ſaid himſelf. Cri 
is the ſame with Friends; blaue 24. of the ꝛ d. part of tb 
ſome Love yorr Perſons, Criticon. | 
and others yourP: olperity.; Non bene conveniunt, nec in uni 
Hepheſf on bore a ſincere Af- Sede morantur 
fection to Alaraud s and Cra- Majeſtas & Amor. Said th 
ter us, and no leſs ſincere to Poet. | | 
his Quality. Graci2n makes that is, Love and Majeſty a: 7 


the Courtier ſpeak thus to. inconſiſtentwith hen 


. lo amy trans aww. 


e 


2 days Men feed not upon Words, ſince they 
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are but Wind; neither do they Live on Civili- 
ties, thoſe being only a formal Juggle. To go 
a Birding with a Light, is the true way to da- 
zle the Birds Eyes. The Vain, and Fooliſh are 
contented with Wind. (2.) Words ought to 
be the Pledges of Actions, and by conſequence 
have their worth. Trees that bear no Fruit, 
and have only Leaves, have commonly no Heart. 
It is neceſſary to know both them and the others, 
to the end, that one may make Profit of rhe one, 
and ſtand under the ſhade of the other. 


( 2.) A Man of Quality truſting toothersOffers. Af- 
( ſays the Counteſs of gran fected or exceſſive Compli- 
da, in her Idea of the Nobleſse ) | mentseither comefrom Per- 
ought never to engage his | ſons that make it their buſi- 
Word, if he be not ſure of | neſs roDeceive, orthoſe that 
being able to do what is de- are eaſy to be impos'dupon : 
fir'd of him: And when he | And moſt commonly ſuch as 
comes to be in a condition, | ſuffer themſelves to be baf- 
he ought then even to do it fled by Compliments, return 
before he be Ask d He ought the fame Coin. Chap. 7. of re 
to be as reſerv'd in offering 24. Part. | 
Services, as Circumſpect in 


MAXIM CLIXVII. 


Zo be able to help one's Self. 


IN troubleſome Encounters, there is no betten 
Company than a great Heart: And if tha- 
happen to fail thee, ic ought to be aſſiſted 
by the Parts about it, (i.) Croſſes are not fo 


YM greac, to them that can tell how ro help them- 


( 1. He cannot bea Wiſe | ſelf: Qu; Ipſe Sapiens pro- 
Man (ſays Cicero) that knows dle le nequzt, ne quidquam [a= 
not how to help him- pit. Ep. bb. 7. 


{elyes. 
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ſelves. Yield not to Fortune, left ſhe become 
inſupportable to thee. Some help themſelves fo 
lictlc in their Troubles, that they rather increaſe 
them, by reaſon they know not how to bear 
the n with Courage. He that underſtands him- 
ſelf well, finds Reflection a Relief to his Weal:- 
neſs. A Man of Judgment comes off advanta- 
geouſly in all things, were it even from as high 
25 the Stars. | 


MAXIM CLXVII. 
Not to be Monſtrous. 


ALL the Hair brained, Vain, Opinionated. 
Capricious, Self-coneeired, Extravagant, Faw- 
ners, Buffoons, News-mongers, Authors of Pa- 
radoxes, Fanaticks, and in a word, all forts of 
Irregular Perfons : All thefe, I ſay, are fo many 
Monſters of Impertinence. All Deformity in the 
Soul is ever more Monſtrous than that of the 
Body, fince it diſhonours more the Excellence 
of its Original. But who ſhall Correct ſo great, 
and general a Diſorder 2 Where Reaſon is wan- 
ting, Correction can do nothing, inſomuch that 
that which ought to be the Cauſe, of a ſerious 
Reflection upon what occaſions Publick Laugh- 
ter makes Men fall even into the Vanity of be- 
heving that they are admired. | 


MAXIM CLXIX. 


To take more Care not to Miſs once, than to Hit an 
time:. 1 
As long as the Sun ſhines No- body takes No- 


rice of r 


e e . e ov 


n » Ron» 
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e an conſider him. The Vulgar will keep no Ac- 
o count of your Hits, but your Miſſes. The Bad 
le | manifeſt themſeltes more by their Grumblings, 
Ir | chan ine Good by Applauſes; and many have 
not been thoroughly known, until they fell. All 
© || good Succelles put together, are not enough to 
| wire away one bad One. Undeccive thy ſelf 
h men, and take it for a certain Truth, that Envy 
will obſerve all thy Faults, but not one of thy 
good Actions. e 


MAXIM CLXAX. 
To be ſparing in all Things. 


18 the way to ſucceed in Matters of the grea- 
c © «<{t Importance. (1. ) One muſt not at every turn 
or <mploy all one's Capacity, nor ſhew all one's 
Y I Sirength. (2.) One muſt be ſparing even in 
Knowledge: For that will ferve to double the 


value of it. There is a Neceſſity having al- 
© vays ſomething io truſt to, when the Queſtion 
is how to get out of tne Mire. The Relief is 
i; nore conſiderable than the Fight, becauſe it is 


ever accompanied with the Reputation of Va- 
„ bur. (3.) Prudence keeps always to the ſurer 
" fide: And in this Sence that Ingenious Paradox 
i; true: Which ſays, that the Half is more than 
the Whole: wo 6 Fm 


(1.) omnia ſcire, non mia ( 2. ) Ex Sapientis Modum. 
m | exequz ( ſays 83 Agrie\ Ibid. J 5 
cola) that is to ſay, He knew ( 3. This wasaSaying of 
All, but did not do All he] Pittacm, one of the Seven Sa- 


. 
d, 
5 


r 
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MAXIM CLXXL 


2. 


Not to abuſe Favour. 


GREAT Friends are for great Occaſions, 
Much Favour is not to be employed on every 
flight Account, for that's but abufing it. Theſ 
Shcet-Anchor is always reſerved for the laſt Ex. 
tremity. If we ſquander away, the Mach, for 
the Little, what will remain for the next Occa- 
ion? (.) There is nothing now. a days more 
valuable than Protectors, ( 2.) nor more precious 
than Favour. It does and undoes, cven to the 
giving of Wir, and of raking it away again, 
( 3. ) Fortune hath always been as much a Step- 
mother to the Wile, as Nature and Fame have 
been favourable to them. It's better to know 
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ho to preſerve our Friends, than our Eſtates. 


(I.) Neque enim Cuiquam 
(ſays Pliny ſunior Ep. 23. lib. 6) 
tam clarum ſtatim Igeniumeſt, 
ut pojſir cmergere nifs Ii Mate- 
ria, Occaſie, Fautor etiam Com- 
mend atorque contingat. Thatis, 
No Man can do any great 
Matters without a Patron to 
— and bring him in 


Vogue. 2» 

* ( 2. ) The firſt Stale of 
this Ladder of Fortune (ſaid 
Gracian) is more difficult, to 
get up than a Mountain. 
And à page after he ſys, that 
all the difãculty in mount- 
ng Ladder lay in the 
fArft Stale, by reaſonthat F:- 
your, the chief Miniſter of 
Fortune, was poſted there. 


This Miniſter lent her Hand 


to ſome to help them up, 
butſeldomto any good Man, 
or Perſon of Merit. She at- 
wayspitch'd upon the worſt 
ro beſtow her Favours on. 
So ſoon as ever ſhe ſaw a 
Blockhead, the preſently 
call'd him, and let a Thou- 
ſand wiſer Men wait, for 
which tho every body re- 
flected on her, yet ſhe car d 
not, being prepar'd to hear 
whatever could be ſaid to 
her on that Subject. Next 
ſhe caſt a favourable Eye on 
an Impoſtor, but for Perſons 
of Worth and Integrity ſhe 
had not the leaſt regard to 
them, for fear they might 


N into her Follies and 
himſies. Critique 6. of t be 


7 
F 
. 


r A o FA r Ny ,]QQ 


y 


24. + of his Criticon. |their Companies, tis pure 

{ In the ſame Book he their Faults, in ul 4 
makes Fortune ſpeak to Me- know not how to win me. 
ney, after the following man- They can neither Steal, 
ner. Why are you always] Cheat, nor Lye; they will 
at variance (Quoth ſhe)witk | not ſuffer themſelves to be 
Good Men, and ever affoci- | corrupted ; theydo not ſuck 
ated with Bad? Is it true People's Blood from them; 
(as T have been Inform'd ) | they cannot Flatrer nor In- 
that you keep the worſt [trigue. How then ſhould 1 


= 


| Company in the World ? If [enrich them, if they donor. 


good Men ( Anſwer'd Mo- ** for me where 1 am w 
ney ) ſee me ſo ſeldom in Ibe found? &c. 


MAXIM CLXXIt. 


Newer to Engage wish bim, bat hath Nothing t. 


Loſe. 


TO do otherwiſe were to Fight ar Diſad- 
vantage; for ſuch en Adverſary always enters 
the Lifts unconcernedly. Since he path loft all 
Shame, he has neither any more to Loſe, or to 
Husband, and therefore runs Hand over Head 
into all Extravagances. Reputation, which is an 
ineſtimable Jewel, ought never to be expoſed to 
ſo great Riſques. (z.) Having coſt a great 
many Tears to acquire, it comes thus to be loft 
in a moment, A Prudent Man is withheld by 
the Conſideration that he hath much to loſe. 
(2.) When he thinks of his Reputation, he pre- 

5 ſently 

(1.) Tacitus ſays, that a] dum vixit Severitaris Fama 
certain Perſon one Veranius, ſupremis Teſtamenti Verbis, Am- 
having all along behav'd bitionis manifeſtus, Quippe ad- 
himſelf like a Man of Ho- didit ſuljectorum Neroni Pro- 
nour and Courage, yet when vinciam fuiſſe, ſi biennio proxime 
he came to Die cd his] vixiſſer. Ann. 14. 
former Glory by a Bragging (.) It was for this reaſon, 
Expreſſion, that he put at] that Thraſea would not go 
the end of his Will, Megzs | and plead his Cauſe before 


cuſers, *  *&,- © 
himſelf to the ill U 
divers baſe Judges, who 
would affuredly thereby 
ſeek to ingratiate them» 
ſelves with Nero, his profeſs d 
Enemy, Affirming that he 
would rather think of dying 
couragiouſly, after theExam- 
le of thoſe Heroes, whom he 
d all along endeavour'd 
to imitate. Ludibria et Con- 
tumelias imminere. Subtra- 
heret Aures Convicizs et Pro- 
bris * ** Intemperatis, Impol- 


ris peterit finem. And four 
Lines after Tot per Annos con- 
tinuum uit Ordinem non 
deſerendum. Anti. 16. Add to 
this what Pliny Junior ſays, 
That it is more ſhameful to 
loſe one's Repuration, than 
never to have acquir'd any. 
Cum fit alioqui multd defor- 


minus amittere . non aſſc- 
| qui Laudem. Ep. ult. lib. 8. 
efore ſuch as have 


gain'd much Reputation, 
are wont to be very jea- 
lous, and good Husbands 


lutus, quorum veſtigiis er Stu- of it. 


ſently conſiders the danger of forfeiting it. And 
by means of this Reflection, he proceeds with 
_— Caution, that he has time to retire, and 


his Credit. One Can never be able to 


to 
recover by a Victory what one has already loſt, 


by expoſing one's ſelf to a Hazard. 


MAXIM CLXXIIL 


Not to be 4 Glaſs in Converſation, and much leſs in 


SOME are eaſy to break, and thereby diſco- 
ver their Inſolidity. They fill themſelves with 
Diſcontent, and others with Diſtaſte. They 
ſeem to be even tenderer than the Eyes, becauſe 
they are not to be rouched cither in Jeſt, or in 
Earneſt. Even Motes offend them. They who 
keep them Company, ought to put an extreme 
Conſtraint upon themſclves, and Study to ob- 
ſerve all their Nicetics. There is no ring 

| ore 
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before them, for the leaſt Geſture diſturbs the 
Moſt commonly they are a Self-aboundirg ſort 
of People, Slaves to their own Humours, and 
Molaters of their filly Points of Honour, for 
which they would turn the World topſie-turvcy. 
He that truly Loves, is of the Nature of a Dia- 
11 both as to its duration, and its being hard 
to 1 


MAXIM CLXXIV. 


AT SAM ESE. ME. Ss TY @&@—” 


Not to Live too faſt. 


To know how to employ one's Time, is the 
true Ufe of Life. Many there are who have fe- 
yeral Years to Live, yet want the Happineſs of 

yoying them. They laviſh away Pleaſure, 
(for they enjoy it not,) and when they have 
zone on a great way, would willingly, if poſſi- 
ble, come back again. Theſe are the Poſtillions 
ff Life, who to the ſwift Motion of Time, 
ad the Rapidity of their own raſh Minds. Thr: y 
would willingly Devour in one Day, what they 
{ould hardly be able ro Digeſt during all their 
ves. They Live in Pleaſures, as Men that 
ould Taſte them all before-hand. They Eat 
p future Years, and ſince they do all Things 
n haſte, they have ſoon done. Even the Deſire 
Knowledge it felf, ought to be moderate d, 
hat we may net know Things imperfectly. 
there are more Days, than Proſpe tit ics. 
Make haſte to do your Buſineſs, and enjoy 
t at Leiſure. It is better to have Affairs al- 
dy done, than to do, ard the Content 
hich laſts, is to be preferred to that which is 


d 
0 


\ 


t an end, 
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MAXIM CLXXV. 
The Subſtantial Man. 

HE that is fo, is not ſatisfied with thoſe wh; 
are not. ( 1. ) Unhappy is that Eminence, that hath 
nothing of Subſtanrial in it. All who appear 
to be Men, are not really ſo. There are fome 
Artificial Sorts of People, that conceive Chime- 
ra's, and are brought to bed of Miſtakes. There 
are others that reſemble them, and fer a great 
Value upon them, being better ſatisfied, it ſeems, 
with the Uncertainty that a falſe Shew promi- 
fes, becauſe the, Much, is there; than with the 
Certainty that Truth offers, becauſe that ap. 
pears but little: Yet however at a long run, 
their wanton Humours come to an unlucky 
end, and this inaſmuch as they have no ſolid 
Foundation. Nothing but Truth can give 4 


true Reputation; and nothing but Subſtance 
turn to Account. One Chear ſtands in need of 


a great many others to ſupport it, and by conſe 


quence the wholeBuilding is but imaginary ; and 


fince it is founded in the Air, it muſt of ne: 
ceſſity ſoon come to the ground. ( 2. ) An ill 
conceiv'd Deſign, never arrives at maturity 


The, Much, which it promiſes, is alone ſufficient 


to render it ſuſpected . Like as the Argument 


which aims at proving too much, proves jult 


nothing. 
Cr.) It is a Letter which Hiſt. 3. *** Dnitia Conatu 
ing but a ſuper- ſecunda, ueque diuturna. Ann. 
ſcription, fays the Coun- 6. That is to ſay, All Un 


teſs of Aranda in her firſt - moggr gy, ng more 


eaſon, moſt 


Chapter of her Idea of the Hear thin 
Nobleſſe. 


tie langueſcunt ſays Tacitus, then they do not laſt long 


Iv £ * 3 | 


| commonly end without 
(1.) omnia inconſulti Impe- | ſucce's. *** Beginning 
tus captor, Initiis valida, Spa- may be proſperous, but 


To 


MAXIM CLXXIV. 
| To know of cne's Seif, or to hearken to theſe who ds. 


THERE is no Living without Underſtan- 


ding; One muſt, either nave it by Nature, or 


at ſecond Hand. Yer there ne ime who are 
Ignorant, that they Know Noting; and o- 
thers, Who think they Kno, cao they are real- 
ly under the ſame Prediciment. H he Faults thar 
proceed from want of Wit, are Incurable: For 
15 lgnorants know not themtives, lo take they 
go Care to look out airer what they want. Some 
would be Wiſe, if they did noc think them- 
ſelves fo. ( 1. ) Hence it is that tho” the Oracles 
of Wiſdom are fo few, yer have they nothing 
o do, becauſe No body Conſulis them. (2. ) ic 
6 neither a leſſening of on-'s Grandeur, nor 2 
en of [ncapacity, to take Councel: On the con- 
Tary, one puts one's Sclf into a State of Know - 
age, by taking Advice, Debate thou with 
thy Reaſon, that thou mayit not be worſted by 
il Fortun-. 5 


( 1. ) If you give Attenti-, they ate not a little miſta- 
on ( ſays Solomon ) vou mall! en, who Cnuk that riking 
ecerve Inſtruction; and if Toanicl is the way co make 
bu rake pleaſure in hearing rheraſelvesduetivem'd, and 
2 101 ſhall become Wile. „ | repurcd Wiiconly chro aao- 
„ incl jnaveris Aurem Fuam etc | ther's means - I being a ge- 
y pies Doctrinam, et fi dclexeris | neral and an eſtablich d 
ma:re, Sapiens eric. Chap. 6. Maxim, That he that is 
iz.) Machiavel in the 23d. not Wiſe of himſelf, can 
chap. of his Prince fays, That] never be well Councell'd. 


N MA. 
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MAXIM CLXXVII. 
Ty avoid two mnch Familiarity in Converſation. 


( r. ) IT © neither beneficial to Praftife, mu 
to ufer it. He that makes bimtclf too Fami. 
har, immediately loſes that Superiority Which 
lie had gain'd by his more ſcrious Air, and by 
conſequence his Credit to boot. The Stars re- 
toin their Splendour, becaufe they mingle not 
with us. by Sn ftrmg, we get Reſpect, and 
by too much Communicating, Contempt. 
C2. ) The more common Humane Things are, 
the lef+ they are valucd ; (3. for Communication 
dilcovers Impertections, which a hu Referved- 
neſs had concealkd. We mult not be too Fami- 
liar with any Eody ; neither with Superiours, 
becauſc of Danger; nor with Infcriors, by rea- 
fon of Indecency : And far leſs with the mcancr 
fort of People, whom Ignorance renders Inſo- 
lent, inafmuch as being inſenſible of the Ho- 
nour that is done them, they always prelume it 
their dar. Too much catinels of Temper, is 
the token of a mean Spirit, 


(1.) If every one ( ſays a , quam concupiſcentibus: 
chiave to his Priuace has fays Pliny Tunior, Ep. 15. liv. 
a liberty to tell you what 2. that is to ſay, What is 
he thinks fit, you will ſoon deſir'd is always more ac- 
lote the Reſpect that is due ceprable than what is pol- 
to you. Chap. 23. Tiberins | ſels'd. 
who underſtood perfectly (I. Tacitus ſays, that Prin- 
well all the Maxims of G- ces are always moſt reſpet- 
vernment, hated Flattery, | ed at a diſtance. Majeftate jai- 
but was affraid of any one's | v cus major e louginquo Re ve- 
taking too much Freedom rentia. Ann. 1. Becauſe one 
with him. Adulationem o- is apt to judge better of him 
erat, Libertatem metucbat, | one does not fee. Majora cre- 
CLacitus Ann. 2. dit de Abſentibus. Hiſt. 2. 4. 

( 2.) Niki! e grratum ef | cebantur Aſpectu, quo plus Ve- 

ä A= 


— — 


w— 


| 


F 
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nerationis ineſſet. Hiſt. 4. langueſcit, cum facilis Occaſſa 
Moreover One does not care eſt, ſez quod differimus tan- 
to ſee what one may ſee at] quam ſæpe viſuri quod datur 
one's eaſe, as often as one] videre, quoties velis cernere. 
pleaſes. OmniumRerumCupidol Pliny Ep. 20. lib. 8. 


MAXIM CLXXVIH. 


Tc give Credit tc ihe Heart. eſpecially where it i: 
a Preſaging One. 


( ir.) THAT is never to he Contradicted: For 
tis accuſtomed to Prognoſticats what moſt con- 
rns us. It is a Domettick Oracle And many 
have periſhed, becaufe they wer: too Diffident 
bf themfclves. But to what end fkovld one di- 
raft one's ſelf, if one look not out after a Re- 
dy ? Some have a Heart that tells them e- 
ry thing: A certain ſign of a rich Fund! This 
kart always prevents their Harms, and rings 
ie Allarum Bell upon the leaſt Approach of II 
d this to make them have immediate Re- 
hurſe ro a Remedy. It is nut the part of a 
ic Man to go and reccive Evils, but to be 
gore-hand with them, and to dilperſe chein. 


.) Our Author in the the Lt word Cura (Ca 
th. Critique of the 1ſt Part | inaſmuch as ic ſeems to tak. 
his Crit. con ſays, That the | care of hat is requiſite for 
tderives is Name from | the Prefervation of Man. 


MAXI CLEXIX 


be eſerved in Speaking, is the Seal of the Ca- 
pacity. 


Heart without Secrecy, is an open Letter; 
ere there is depth, Secrets are ever 
N 2 con 
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conceal d: For there muſt needs be a great deal 
of room and large ſpaces, where all that is thrown 
in, may be eaſily kept. Reſervedneſs proceeds 
from the great Command one has over one's 
ſeif, and that is, indeed, a real Triumph. We 
pay Tribute to as many Perfons as we diſcover 
our felves to. The Sccurity of Prudence, con- 
ſiſts in internal Moderation. The Snares that are 
laid for Diſcretion, are to Contradict. to obtain 
an Explanation; and to glance biting Words, to 
ſet one in a Flame. Then it is, that a Wiſe Man 
ought to be moſt Reſcrv'd. ( 1.) Things that 
one deſigns to do, are not to be told; neither are 
thoſe that are fit to be told, good to be done. 
See Maxim 279. 


c 
( 1.) It was faid of Pope ſaid he would, fo the Lat. 
Alexander VI. and his Son ter never ſaid what he de- 
Duke 7/2/entini, that as the ſign'd to do. 
Former never did what he ; 
> 1 
th 
MAXIM CLXXX. fo 
ne 
Net to !ake the Deſign of an Enemy for the Rule - D 
one's Meaſures. e 
tel 
A Blockhead will never do what a Wiſe Manilfl ** 
thinks proper, becauſe he is not able to judge 
what is ſo. And a prudent Perſon will do the 
ſame, ſtill leſs; becauſe he may then go contra4 
ry to an Advice that has been blow'd upon, and 4 
perhaps been even prevented by his Advegſarys 
| Matters ought to be examined on both ſides, an | 
prepared for Pro, and Con: So that one may Mon 


rcady both for the Yea, and the No. Judgmeniiſ un. 


are Different. Indifference ought always to b U. 
all 
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Attentive, not ſo much to guard againſt what 
ſhall happen, as what may. 


MAXIM CLXXXI. 
Not to Lie, and jet not to ſpeak all the Truth. 


(1.) NOTHING requires more Circum- 
ſpection, than Truth: For to tell it, is to draw 
out the Hearts Blood. { 2.) There n=zeds as much 
Skill to know when to tell ir, as to know when 
to conceal it. By one tingle Lie, a Man lofes all 
his good Name. Deceit goes for falſ: Coin, 
and the Decctver for the Coiner, which is ſtill 
worſe. All Truths cannot be told: Some, be- 
cauſe they concern fome body elſc. 


(1. Veraad es verde. Truth reſpectfully. In the 1ith 
i: Green, ſays the Spaniſh Chap. of the 3d Part of her 
Proverb, which implies, | /aez of rhe Nobleſſe. 
that it is Sharp, and there-] ( 1. ) Truth ( fays the 
fore oughr to be ſweet- fame Female Author) is 


ned as much as may be, o- ſometimes Imprudent, and 


therwiſe, it brings a bad therefore a Diſcreet Man 
Daughter into the World, | ought to hold his Peace, 
which is Hatred, The Coun- where he thou!d be accoun- 
teſs of Aranda ſays that we ted raſh to ſpeak Chaz. 7. 
nuſt ſpeak Truth to Princes of the 2d. Part. 


MAXIM CLXXXII. 
A Grain of A ſurance is worth a Pound of Skill. 


IT is good not to conceive ſuch a high Noti- 
on of People, as to become Baſhful in their pre- 
lence. Never let your Imagination dbaſe your 
art. Some appear to be Men of Parts, till 
N 3 we 
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we have convers'd with them; but that ſoon 
undeceives our Credulity. No body goes be- 
yond the narrow Bounds of Man. Every one 
hath his /, fome as to the Wit; and others, as 
to the Genius. Dignity gives an undoviied 
Authority; but it is rare to have Pcrfonal good 
Quaiitics anſwer it: For Fortune is wort to 
clog the Greatneſs of the Employment, with 
Mearneſs of M-rit in him that enjoys it. Ima- 
gination is always upon the Wing, and ſtill rc. 
preſents Things greater than they really art: It 
concc ives not only what is, but like w ĩſe v hat may 
be : Rcaſon having been undeceiv'd by fo much 
Expcricrce, ought to undcccive that. ( 1.) In 
a word it n<ither becomes Ignorance to be Bold, 
nor Ability to be Baſhful. And if Confidence 
be uſeful to ihoſe v ho have but a ſmall Capacity, 
much more ought it to be to ſuch as have a great 
deal. | x 

(r.) Pliny Junior ſays, that ! cundia. Ep. 7. lib. 4. 


Fear weakens the Mind. Sce the Note of the 424 
Refla Ingenim debilitat Veres Maxim x 


MAXIM CLXXXIL 
Aut to be Head ſtrong 


All Fools are Opiniatots, and all Opiniators 
are Fools. The more Erxroneous their Opint- 
ons arc, ſtill tie more they hug them. It is 
civil to yield, even in thoſe Things wherein 
we have the greateſt Rraſon and Certainiy; 


(r.) They Glory in ne- already fix'd in their Heads. 
ver retracting their Opi- They Act as they think, 
nions, inaſmuch as their and think as they A. 
Minds being blind, they} * See the Note of the 135 
cannot diſcover any rhing Maxim. 
better than what they have 


for 
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tor then All know, who had Reaſon on their 
de: And beſides Gallantry is alſo diſcovei'd 
in the Proc dure. There is more Flteem loſt, 
by a wilful Refiſtance than is got by” carrying, 
2 ching by open force: For that is not fo much 4 
z deicnding of Truth, as a Demonſtr.cin of a | 4 
perverſe Temper. There aic ſome Heads vo- 9 
y difkcult io be convinc'd, and which alwars 'Y 
zun upon ſome irretrievable Exiremity: And 
when once Whimſey joins their Head ſtrong- 
neſe, they immediately Contract an inditſolu- 
ble League with Extravagance. Infi-xibilicy 
ought to be in the Will, and not in the ſudg- 
nent; though there be fome Exceptions tay, 
wherein one is not to ſuffer one's fe to be 
zaincd, nor Caubly overcome ; that 15, u ic 
keaton, and in Ext cution of it. 


MAXIM ClXXXIV. Y 


Not to be vver-Crremani ons, 


THE Af. cation of being fo was heretofore 
C-nfur'd as a ptece of vicious Singularity, and. 
hac in a King too. Punctilioſhip is tir fume. 
1.) There arc whole Nations ncK of this Dit- 
e. The Robe of Foily is wrought With fmall 
| Si itches. 4 
(i.) Trcitur obſerves this Rowe to do Homage to x 
defekt in the Fart hams, and | Nero, and receive from him 
icules their King Yologeſus, the Crown of Mena, on 
br having once made uſe Condition that he {ould 
uch Punctilio's of Hon-| nor bear any mark of 
bur. That King (ſaid he); Slavery, or pur off his 
ting accuſtom'd ro the Sword, but bes receiv'd 
Haughtineſs and Pride of and admitted to Audi- 
us own Country, knew not | ence of tac Governors 
sell the Romans, when he | of Provinces, as toon as 
conſented that Tiridares, i he preſented himielf, and 
$ Brother, might go to have the ſamt Honoursdone 
N 4 „„ 
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5 
him, which were paid to rum traderet; aut Complexy 
the Roman Conſuls. All Provinci rs Obtinentinm arce- 
this (fays our Author) the retur, foribuſve errum aſſiſte- 
Romans readily granted, for ret; tantuſa ue ei Rome, quan- 
they were accuſtom'd to tus Confulibus, Homo: eſſat: 
refuſe nothi.g where they Scilicet ecternæ Superb ſueto 
might have the Eſſential non erat Notitia noſtri; apt 
part, Dominion. Petierat, quos Tus Haperii valet, Inavin 
ne uam Imazinm Sorvitii tranſmittuntur. Ann. 15 
Tiriaates pr.ferret; neu Fer- 


Stuches. Thete !dolaters of che Pandenor (the 
Point of {ionur )}g V- a Demonſtration, that 
their Ho du 1+ giounded on a ſmall Matter, 
bnce they imagine cV:ry Trifle capable of 
wounding it. it is good to to Behave out 
ſelves, as to gain Retegct; but it is Ridiculous 
to paſs for a great Maler of Ceremonies. A 
Man without Complaitence, wugiht to have a 
great deal of Mcrit in the room of it. Cour- 
teſie is either to be z#cQcA, nor lighted. He 
ſhall n. ver gain the Character of an able Mar, 
ho iticks too much to Formalirics, 


MAXIM CLXXXV. 


Newer to expoſe one Credit to the Riſque of c 
ſingle Interview : 


FO if one come nat well off in that, the 
Lofs is irreparable. TO Fail ance happens Ct 
ten, and cip cially the firſt ime. One is r0f 
Au ays in the Cat; Whercc comes the Proveid: 
It isnt m Day, One mult therefore Ended 
vour ; if orc hat Faii'd the firſt time, t 
make the Second pay for all: Or, at I aft, tha 
the Firſt may Vouch for the Sccond, which hat 
notfucce: ded, One ought always to have tt 
courſe to the Better, and to appeal from, Mr 


* 
— 


— 
aA 


franſitus Rerum, Hiſt. 1. That in a Moment, an 
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io More, (1) Affairs depend on Certain fortui- 
tous Caſcs, and thoſe many too; when by con- 
ſequence good Succeſs is to be counted rare 
good Forcune. | 


(1.) Which Tacits: calls counters, which 36 away 
t 


is, certain favourable Ren- ought to be Shot fly ing 
M AXIM CLXXXVI. 
To diſcern Faults, th» they become in Faſhica. 


TH O' Vice be never to richly cloathed, yet a 
good Man will ſtill know ic. (1.) It is to no 
parpoſe for it to be Apparill'd in Gold, fince 
it can never be ſo well difguis'd, but that ir 
will be found out to be of Iron. It would 
cloak it {cif with the Quality of irs Adherenta, 
but it never parts Wirth us Baſenc ſs, nor the mi- 
ſery of its flavcry. Vice may put on the Mask 
of Vertue, but in the Conclution, the cloven 
Font appears. Some obſerve, that fuch a Heros 
bath fuch a Vice, but they conſider not, that 
jt was not tha: which made m a Hero. This 
Example of Great Men is ſo good an Orator, 
that it perfuades to Infamous matters. ( 
Sometimes Flattery hath affected (ven Bodily 
Defects, without obſerving, that tho they be 


(10 It is no advantage to: (2.) Some Hiſtorian (1 


Vice (ſays Gracia» in his] think it was Appian) has 


Diſcreto) to belong to a great | written that 
Perſon; It fares never the] Courtiers were wont to 
better for that. On the con- lean their Heads on one 
trary, a ſpot is ſooner ſeen | Shoulder, the better to 
en Gold Cloath than Þ:jþ | pleaſe their Maſter, who had 
Frize. that defect by Nature. 


born 


Alexander's 


herefore 
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born with in Great Men, yet they are inſup- 


portable in the ſower Rank. 
MAXIM CLXXXVII. 


To Ad all that is agreeable by ons s Self, and ali 
| that's Odions by others. 33 


THE once conciliates good Will, and tlie other 
banithes Hatred. Therc is more pleaſure in 
doing good, than in receiving it. (1. ) Lis 
in that generous Souls place their Felici- 
4 It ſeldom happens that On: vex.s another 

without being troubled one's ſelf, eicher thro 
Compaſſion or a defire of Retaliation. Superior 
Cauſrs never Operate, without rcaping either 
Praife or Reward. Let the Good come imme 
diately from thee ; and the Evil from another. 
{ 2.) Take ſome Body with thee, upon whom the 
Blows of Diicontent may fall, that is to ſay, 
the Hatred, aud the Murmurings. The Ange: 
of the Rabble is like that of Dogs; not know- 
ing the Cauſe of its Evil, it falls upon the In- 


(u.) One of the Ptolemeys wy have done any wrong, 
was wont to ſay, That it or Injuſtice in the Execu- 
was better to enrich another tion of their Places, are 
chan one's Self. And a Spar- wont to fay, That their 
ran that the true Happineſs! Prince would have it Jo, ant 
of Kings conſiſted in no bo- that twas to Obey him that 
dies being able to rival they did it: By which means 
them in doing Good. they diſcharge themſelves 

(2.) Mott Princes make. of the Publick Hatred, and 
Favourites for the ſame pur- lay it on their Prince. It 
poſe, and what is generally were but juſt then, that he 
conſtru'd to be their weak- that bears the Faulrs of fo 


nels, is moſt commonly an many Officers, ſhould now 


Effect of the fineſt Poli- and then make them bear 
::ques. Moſt Officers when ſome of his. 


5 ſtrument 


To 
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rument ; So that che Inſtrument bears the Fan- 
-hmen of that whercof It 18 not the principal 
Fa. 


MAXIM CLXXXVIIL. 


To bring aiways [« merhing int; Company worthy to 
be pr ed. 


( i.) THIS is the way to make one thought 
2 Perſon of gohd Diſcernment, and One upon 
whole Judgment the Goodneſs of Things "bs. 

pends. He that hath known the beit. ion 
4 will be ſure to eſteem it afterward; He 
furniſhes xlatter to Converſation and Imitation, 
by unfoiding plauſible Rnou dg. br 'S2 Poll, 
ick way of ſelling Courtcues to che Parties pre- 
nt, that have the fame PerfeRions. Others, 
on the contrary, a always bring along with then 
ome thing nt to be Biained, and Flatter the Pre- 
bent, by Deſpiling the Abfenc. This ſuccecds 
zich them, when they are in the Company cf 
hofe who caly Kok on the Ourlide : Sirce 
uch obterve not the Cunning, of ſpeaking li} 
of ne Man in che Preſerce af another. Some 
ak it a pic ce ot Policy to value more the or- 
dim a/ Pe H tions of to Day, than the Wonders 
of Leſterday. A Frudent Man then is to have 
care of all heſc Antifices, ( whereby theſe Sparks 
endeavour © att ain tt. c ii Ends) thathe may not 
be diſcouraged by the lxUavagancy of the one 
nor putted uy with ihe Flatrery of the others. 


(1.) Si ipſum fays Pli- has a great many good Qua- 
Junior) plarimss 22 lities, who — 


llandare, B amat. and value thoſe of — 
Ep. 17. lib. 1. That is to Man, 


ay, Bcture has that Perior | 


Let 
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Let him know, that both proceed after the ſame 
way with both Parties, and only give them ths 
Alternative, by adjuſting their Sentiments to the 
place where they Act. 


MAXIM CLXXXIX. 


To take Advantage of another Man s Wants. 


IF Want excecd the length of Defire, it is 1 - 
moſt violent Conſtraint. Philoſophers have p 
faid, that want ( Privation ) was Nothing, buf p 
Politicians fay, it is All in all; and without 1 
doubt theſe have beſt underſtood it. Ther e 
are ſome who to obtain their Ends, make then 

way by the Deſires of others. (1.) They lay hold c 

on Occaſion, and ſtir up Deſire by the difficuliy - 
of Obtaining. They promiſe themſelves more / 
from theHeat of Paſſion, than the Lukewarmnch 6 
of Poſſeſſion. Inſomuch the Defire becomes 

more enflam d, as the Reſiſtance grows the grea- 5 
(n.) Pliny Junior com- In Panegyricà. Morever this x 
mends Trajan for being un- Maxim of Gracian's is , * 
like thoſe Princes, who im- great uſe to good Princes. WM n 
prov'd their Benefits by not Alſo it agrees with that ti 


granting them eaſily, believ- which Tacitus ſays, vix. That 
ing, it ſeems, that Honours one ought to be flow in 
were much better receiv'd Granting what one cannot 
after they had been a long take away, when once gran» [ 
time refus'd, and in a man- ted. Tire concederet, quod da- 
ner deſpair'd of. Tantum in- tum non adimeret ur, Ann. 13. 
ter Te er los Principes intereſt, Fair words from Minilters 
qui Beneficiis ſus Commenda- 'of State ( ſays the Countets 
tionem ex difficultate capta- of Arinda ) are {mall Gale: 
 bant, gratioreſque accipientibus of Wind, which refreſh 
HFonores arbitrab aut ui, ſi prias the Pretenders, yer do not 
os Diſperatio, et Tedinm, et {quench their thirſt. Chap. 
ſimilis repulſæ Mora, in natant f the 34. par: of her Idea of the 
quandampudoremquewertiſſeut.] Nobleſſe 


— 


1 


te: 
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ter. The true Secret of attaining one's Ends 
is, to keep People always in Dependance. 


MAXIM CXC. 


To be Satisfied in all Conditions, 


EVEN they who are uſeleſs, have this com- 
fort, that by their Beings they are eternal. 
There is no Trouble but hath its Satisfaction. 
Luck for Feels, and Chance for the Uply, ſays the 
Proverb. To Live long, there needs no more 
bat to be of little Worin. The crackt Por ſei- 
dom breaks, it laſts commonly till People are 
weary of uſing it, It looks as if Fortune bore a 
a Grudge to ber ſons of Diſtinction, ſince it always 
bins Duration to ſome Men's Incapacity, and 
ſhort Life, to others Merit. All they who by 
Night ought to Live, always fail in good For- 
tune; and ſuch as are good for Nothing, you'll 
find to continue long, Whether it be accordin 
to the order of their Conſtitution, or that the 
are ſo, but in Appearance. It ſeems as if Deſti- 
ny, and Death, had Agreed to forget the Unfor- 
tunate. | 


(1.) Ventura de Ha, ) Di- and the * of a Fool. 
ha de Necio, That is, the | Gracian in his 234. Diſcou: fe 
| WH Luck ofan homely Woman | of his Aguders. = 


13. 

on MAXIM C&Cl. 

ess 

_ Not to be Gull d with E xceſſive Courteſy. 
not N 


2-9 Fo that is a kind of Cheat. There are ſome 
ho Gand not in need of the Herbs of Theſ/a!y 
% Bewitch with; for they can Charm Fools and 


ter vain 
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Vain People meerly with a low Bow. They 
make a Traffick of Honour, and pay for it with 
the Wind of ſome fair Speeches. A flaunting 
Promifer is a Stock-jobber ot Words, and Pro- 


miſcs made by ſach a Dealer, are as fo many 


Baits to catch the Unway and Credulou:, 
True Courteſic is a Debt, when that which is af. 
fected, and uncommon, is 2 Cheat. Ir is nat 
4 Civiliy, but Depenflance. This fort of 
people make not the Bow to the Perfon, bur + 
the Fortune. Their Flattery is not an Acknow- 
ledgment of Merit, but a Le to the Prof, 
wich they are upon the Catch for. See Maxim 
118. 
M A X1 M CXCII. 


The Peaceabie Man is always the Long liv d 


LIVE, and let Live, The Peaceful Perfon not 
only Lives, but Reigns. We muſt Hear ard 
See, but withal hold our Peace. The Day ſpent 
without Contention, makes us to ſpend the Night 
in Sleep. To Live much, and that with Pleaſure, 
is the Life of two, and the Fruit of internal Sa- 
tisfaction. The Man hath All, who does not 
at all carc, for what doth not concern him. 
There 1+ nothing more Impertinent, than to lav 
0 Hcart what concerns us not, or not to be af- 
lected with that which docs. 


MAXIM CXCIH. 


Watch ſtrictly over him that Engages : in your Inic- | 


reſts, for no other end, than to come off with hi; 
Own. 
THERE is no better Prefervative againſt 


Cunning, than Caution. Sect a Knave to catch 
a Knave. 


To 
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1 Knave. Somit do their own Butin:(s, by ſeem- 
ing to do another Man's: So that if one have 
nat the Key of Intentions, one is forced at every 
urn to burn one's own Fingers, to fave another 
Man's Goods trom the Fire. 


MAXIM CXclv. 


To hade a Mvdejt Opinion of ee Self. and Affairs, 
eſpecially where one dots bur bogim ihe For (d, 
ALE People almoſt have great Corccits of 

he mſclucs, eſpecially rhofe who ſignife leaſt. 

fvery one fancics a great Fortunc, and imagines 
umſelf to be a Prodigy. Hope ergages rafkiv, 
nd Experience f:conds it in little or ne hing. 

Rcality puniſhes a Yain Imagination, by unde- 

civing it. Prudence then vight to correct 

uch Extravagances as theſe, and though is be 
lowable co dctice the Beſt, yet we ought al- 
ways to expect the Worit, that fo we may take 
that happens patiently. (1.) It is Dexterity 

o take Aim a File lower than ordinery, that 

ne may hit the Mark th: furcr, but out ought 

or nevertheleſ to ſhoot to low, as to tn the 
wit Shot, This Reformation ef imogrirarion 3s 
cccllary for Vaony Withouc Fxpeiit Nee, m akes 

Men only io dote, (.) A goed Uanderttanging 


1) Machia vel favs, that Author in the 3d. Chat 


P 4 5 al 
den good Markz- nien are bis 1770} is the Lhlong ui 


1a 2 


Shoot a great way, they Predence And 3 re 
ways take Aim beiow rhe i fer my ſeif freely to rhe G- 
lack, ro the end this vn | pinioa of that Mothec, who 
e Bullets mounts. they fad to her Son, Pray God 
y be equal with ir. C eu hee, Son, ſo mich Undere 
ot his Prince,  iffanding, as te knew bow to 
( 2.) Judgment ( ſays our Govern thy el. 
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is the moſt univerſal Remedy againſt all Imper- 
tinences. Let every one know the Sphere of 
his own Activity, and Condition. That will 
teach him to ſquarc his Opinion of himſelf ac- 
cording to Kcality. | 


MAXIM CXCV. 
To be able to Fudge. 


THERE is no Man but may be another's 
Maſter in ſome thing. He that cxceeds, finds 
always ſome body that exceeds him. To know 
how to pick out the Beſt in every One, is 2 
uſeful Knowledge. The Wife Man values all 
Men, becauſe he knows what's Good in every 

One, and what Things coſt, ro do them well, 
When on the contrary, the Fool deſpiſcs All, 
in reſpect, that he is ignorant of what is Good, 
and always Chuſcs the Worſt. 


MAXIM CXCVL 
To know one's Planet. 


| THERE is no Man fo miſerable, but that 
he has his Planct; and if he be Unturtunare, it is 
becauſe he knows it not. Some have aCccls to 
Princes, and Great Mcn, and know neither 
how, nor wherefore ; unlets it be that their good 
Fortune hat made way for them; fo that they 
need only a little Induſtry, to preſerve Favour. 
There are others Born, as it wers, to pleat. che 
Wiſe. One Man hath been more Accepiadl- in 
one Country than another, ana been bericr Re- 
ceiv'd in this City than in that. On hap” 


pens allo to be more fortunate in one Em- 


ploymenc 
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ployment, than in another, tho' he be alike in- 
capable for all. Deſtiny makes, and unmakes, 
how, and as often as it pleaſes. Every one ought 
then to labour to know his Deſtiny, and to ſound 
his Minerva; on Which alone depends both all 
che Loſs, and all the Gain. Let him learn how 
to comply with his Fate, and to take good heed 
that he attempt not ro Change it ; for fucha Pro- 
ceeding would be to forſake the North-ftar in 
his Courſe. 


MAXIM CXCvI. 
Newer to ſuffer one's Self to be Plagu d with Fools: 


I T is a Perplexity not to know them, and 
much more for him that knows them, not to 
get rid of them. It is dangerous to keep them 
Company, and pernicious to admit them, to our 
ecrets; for tho" their own Timorouſneſs, and 
te Eye of another, may for ſome time keep 
hem in Awe, yet will their Extravagince at 
ength break out fince they have only deferred 
he ſhewing it, that they might do it with the 
more Solemnicy. It is very difficult for him 
hat cannot preſerve his own Credit, to main- 
ain another Man's. Beſides, Fools are extream- 
6 unhappy ; for Miſery is faſtened to Fol- 
er as the Skin is to the Bone. (.) They 
od dare only one Tuning which is not fo very bad; 


(1.) This relates to one can obſerve the irregular 
of the fayings of Cars the Conduct of Fools, and Fools 
Cenſor, which was, that Wiſe are not able to difcern, and 
Men are more beholding to much leſs to imitate the 
vols, than Fools ro Wiſe | Examples iet them by Wiſe 
Men; becauſe Wiſe Men Men. | 


0 -- and 
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and that is, that as the Wiſdom of others figni- 


nes nothing 


they very uſeful to the Witc, whom they 
true and Caution, at their o proper Coſts. 


MAXIM CXCVII. 


To know h:w to Tranſplant one's Self. 


THERE are fome, 


rits, are obliged to change their Countries, e- 


ſpccially where they 


(.) One's own Country is the Step-mother to 
Qualities Envy reigns there 
native Land. ( 2. ) Men remember better the 
Imperſections one had at the 
Merit, whereby one has advanc'd one's ſelf to 
Grandeur. A Pin has been extreamly eſteem d 
hen tranſpotted to ſome diftant Countries; and 
ſometimes Glais brought from far, hath made 
even the Diamoad to be undervalued. Every 
thing that is Foreign is eſteemed, either be. 


eminent 


(1.) Wherefore the grea- 
teſt Men have often aban- 
don'd their own Countries, 
to make choice of another 
where they were not known. 
A certain Perſon once re- 
proaching Diogenes for hav- 
ing been banith'd by his 
Compatriots, he reply'd: 4:4 
1 Coudenmn them to ſtay at 
Home ; implying, That there 
was no worſe Habitation 
than the place — 79 
tivity, eſpecially if it ha 
pen'd to be ſuch 425 
rit was taken no Notice 


to them; fo on the contrary, are 


In- 


114 oc. cc. - 


who ſet off their Me. 
aſpire to great Poſts. 
as in its 


beginning, than the 


0 

| (2.) For according to Ti 
citus, tis an innate Error ig 
Man, to look with Envy 
upon the growing Fortune 
of thoſe to whom one once 
| has been equal. Hits M 
| talibus Natura, recentem Ali 
rum Felicitatem, ægris Ocults 

| e Hiſt. 2. From 
this fort of Envy ſprung the 
Oftraciſm at Sparta, the 
| Petaliſm at Syracuſe: For 
neither of them were a Pu- 


, niſhment of any Crime nc 
= 


gainſt the State, but only 
a Diminution ofthe Autho- 
rity, 
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rity, and Reputation of pri- oſtraciſm ſignifies properly 
— Perſons. An Example Shel-work toraſmuch as the 
hereof we have in the An-| Votes were gather'd by 
ſwer made to Ariftides, by | Shells, wherein every Citi- 
one of his Fellow-Citizens, zen's Name was written that 
whom he had Ask d the | was tobe Baniſh'd. Where- 
Cauſe of his Averſion to | as at $yracuſe;they wrote the 
him. I is (ſays he) becauſe | fame upon Cheſnut-lexves, in 
you have got the Surname of | Greek Petals whence this 
Juſt. Here it may not be | manner of Proceeding was 
improper to explain the | there call'd Peraliſm, i. e. 
meaning of theſe 2 Words. | Feol:age. 


cauſe it comes from a remote Country; or by 


b reaſon tis found to be complear, and in its Per- 
ection. We have known Men who nare been 
obe Refuſe of a little Canton, and yet are now the 


Honour of the World, being equally Reverenc d 
by their Country- men and Strangers; by the one, 
becauſe they Live afar off; and by the others, 
decauſe they are come from afar. That Man 
mil never have any great Veneration for a Sta- 
ue, who hath ſeen it when it wasthe Stump of 
Tree in a Garden. 


„ MAXIM CXCIX. 

le 5 | 

"i To be a Wiſe Man, and not an Intriguing One, 
wy 


The ſhorreſt Cut to Reputation, is by the 
may of Merit. If Induſtry be founded on this, 
v the true means of obtaining the other. In- 
kority alone is not (ſufficient: neither is the pu- 
lng one's ſelf forward in the World; inaſ- 
ch as Matters are then ſo DefeRive, that 
ey rather debaſe, than exalt the Reputation. 
tis then requiſite both to have Merit, and to 
now how to bring one's ſelf into Play. 


ity, 2. MA X- 
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MAXIM CG. © 


10 have fill Somewhat to Depire, that one may not 
be unhappy in one's Happineſs. 


THE Body breathes, and the Mind aſpires, 
(1) If one enjoyed all Things, one would be 
diſguſted at every Thing: Nay, it is even ne- 
cellary for the Satisfaction of the Underſtanding, | 
that there always remain ſomething to be known 
to entertain Curioſity. Hope gives Life, and 
the Glut of Pleaſure makes the latter a Burthen, 
(2. In caſc of Reward, tis prudent not to give 
in all at once. When there is no more to be 
Deſired, every Thing is to be feared ; and that 
is an unhappy Felicity: Fear begins where De 
fire ends. 


0 

(J.) It was for this Rea-g (r.) Tacitus ſays, that tis q 
fon, perhaps, that Alexzanderfequally diflatisfaftory, to \ 
the Great diſtributed all his] have given All, as to have $ 
Riches among his Friends, receiv'd All. Satius capit 1» 3 
ſaying, That he reſerv'd on-{ los, cum omnia tribuerunt ; Ha, ö 


Iy Hope for himſelf. It is 
with Men's Deſires, ( ſays 
Jom R:fo) as with Children, 
that cry for all they ſee; 
and yer when they have it, 


cum jam nihil reliquum 4 
quod cupiant. Ann. 3. For the 


former are dſpleas d that 


they have nothing more to 


either throw it away, or 
break it. Abo: hegm 10. | 


MAXIM CCL 


All 290 appear Fools, are 
one half of thoſe wh3 do 


FOLLy bath taken poſſeſſion of this World 
and it there be the leaſt Wildom in it, it is 


they have nothing more ti 
Receive. 


certainly ſo, and & 
not appear [uch. 


{til 
put 


Give, and the latter that 
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pure Folly, in reſpect of the Wiſdom from a- 
bove. But the greateſt Fool will always 
think himſ elf Wiſe, and accuſes all others of 

MI Folly. To be Wiſe, it is not fafficient to ſeem 
ſo, and much lefs tu ſeem ſo to one's Sclf. He 
is fo, chat thinks himſelf leaſt to be ſo; and he 

.M who perceives not, that others ſce into him, ſees 

not into himſclf. Tho' the World be fo full of 

Fools, and 3lockheads, yet no body believes him- 

elf one, no not fo much as ſuſpccts it. 


MAXIM CCI. 


Sayings and Action, render a Man Accompliſh'd. 


WE muft Speak well, and Act well; the 
one ſhews a good Head, and the other a good 
Heart; and both ſpring from a Superiority of 
Mind. ( 1. ) Words are the Shadow of Actions. 


well Saying is the Female, and Doing the Male. It is 
I better to be the ſubject of a Panegyrick, than the 
 Weanegyriſt. ( 2. ) It is better to receive Praiſe, 
ric taan to give ic. To, Say, is catie ; but to Dy, 
hal dificulc, Brave Actions are the Subſtance ot 
< ite, and good Sayings the Ornament of ir. 


The Excclence of Actions is Permanent, bus 
that of Words Tranſient. Act ions are the Fruit 
of Reflections. Some are Wiſc, others Valiant. 


(1.) Democritus call'd Diſ- chuſe to be, Achilles or He- 
courſe, the Shaddow of mer, Anſwer'd, you had as 
Action. 8 8 good Ask me whether 1 

(2.) Themiſtecles being one , would be the Conqueror, 
ld day Ask'd which he would or the Herald. | | 


4 
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Te know the Excellencies of the Age we Live in. 


ty Air. There have been but few Senecas in 


' fivenels. The way to fab in doing a Thing, 15 


MAXIM CCIIL 


THEY are not very numerous. There is 
but one Phanix in the World. Hardly is there f 
to de found in a whok Century, a great Gene. 
ral a compleat Orator and a perſect wife Man. 
( x. ) Nay, an Excellent King is to be ſought for 
in many Ages. Mediocrities are common, both 
as to Number, 2nd Worth; but Excellencies are 
every Way rare, be cauſe they require an Accom- 
pliſh'd Perfection; and the higher the Form the 
harder it is to get to be Captain of it. Many Wo 
have ufurpec the Surname of Great upon Cæſar, Wn 
and Alexander, but all in vain: For withou Wi 
rhe Actions, the Voice of the People is bur emp- v 


the World, and Fame hath celebrated but one 
Appelles. 5 


(1) As our late glorious Monarch / LLIAM III 
MAXIM CCIV. 


That s Eafie ought to be enter d upon, as if it were 
Difficalt ; and aht is Difficult, as if it were 
Ejfie. 

l 
T H E ons for fear of flackening through too 
much Confidence id the other for fear of 
ling Cour ge, througy ww much Apprehen- 


to reckon it already done, when on the contra» 


'3 
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ry, Diligence ſurmounts Impoſſibiffety. ( z.) As 
to great Enterprizes, we mult not ſtand Reaſon- 
ing; it is enough that we embrace them when 
they Preſent, leſt the Conſideration ot their Dif 
iculcy make us to abandon the Attempt. 


(1.) Julius Ceſar (ſays our! outdeliberationonthe Mat- 
Author in the zoth Diſcourſe ter, for fear leaſt the conſi- 
of his Agudeza) was wont to deration of the Danger, 
fy, that great Exploits might damp the Ardour of 
hould be engag'd in with- the Eaterprize. 


MAXIM ccv. 
To know how to make aſs of Contempt. 


( 1. ) Thetrue Secret for obtaining the Things 
one deſires, is to undervalue — Moſt com- 
monly they are not to be ſound when they are 
ought after; whereas they offer themſelves 
when one cares not for them. As the Things of 
this World are the ſhadow of thoſe Above, ſo 
have they this Property of a Shadow, that they 
fly him that follows them, and purſue him that 
Flies them. Contempt alſo is the moſt Politick 
Revenge. ( 2. ) Tis che general Maxim of the 


(1.) This is a piece of Credit. So great a Name 
Policy, which the @alians ( fays Father Paul in his 
make uſe of in Caſes of Hiſtory of the Council of 
Love, whence comes their Trent) ſerv'd to render the 
Proverb, Chi ſprexza, Ama, Diſpute more curious, and 
that is as much as to ſay, to beget a Univerſal favour 
Who ſeems to Deſpiſe me, for Luther; for in theſe 
Loves me. 5 Matters it moſt common- 
(2.) That Book of Sacra- ly happens, as it did for- 
ments which King Henry merly in Fuſfts and Turna- 
VHrh of England, wrote a- ments, where the SpeQa- 
gainſt Luther, did but the tors ever enclin'd to the 
more raiſe that Reformer's weaker fide. = 
| "WW & | Wile, 
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Wiſe, never to defend themſelves with the Pen, 
becauſe that leaves Tracts, which turn more to 
the Glory of their Enemies, than their Humi- 
liation. Beſides, that kind of Defence gives 
more Honour to Envy, than ' Mortification to 
Infolence. (z.) Tis Cunning in Inconſiderable 
Perfons to Vie with great Men, that they may 
get the mſelves Credit by an Indire& Way, where 
they cannot have it by Right. Many had 
never been known, if Excellent Adverſaries had 
not taxen notice of them. ( 4.) There is no 
greater Revenge than Oblivion; for it is the ve- 
ry Burying of theie forts of Men under the Duſt 
of their own Inconſiderableneſs. Raſh Blades 
imagine to purchaſe to themſelves an eternal 
Fame, by fetting Fire to the Wonders of the 
World, and of Ages. ( 5.) The Art of reprel- 
ſing Calumny is not to mind it. To an- 
twer it, is to do prejudice to one's felf. To be 


(3.) Such were, one H:ſ- have ſought to render them- 


po in the time of Tiberius, ſelves IIluſtrious, or at 


who glory'd in attacking 
the greateſt Perſons of the 
Empire. Egens, ignotus, Cla- 
viſimo Cuique Periculum faceſ- 
ft, Tacitus Ann. 1. One 
Trio, who took Pleaſure in 
making great Enemies. Trio 
facil is car fſendis Inimicitits. 
Ann. 5. One Ortho, who from 
a School-Maſter beingrais'd 
to a Senator, thought to 
Obſcure the meanneſs of 
his Birth by the Inſolence 
and Raſhneſs of his Acti- 
ons. Se jam Potem ia Senator, 
obſcurs Initis impudentibus 
Auſis propellebat. Ann. 3. 
And divers others, who 


leaft formidable, by draw- 
ing upon them great Ene- 
mies Ut magnis Inimicitiis 
clareſcerent. Hiſt. 1. 
| (3-) Sometimes Princes 
ſuffer thoſe Perſons to live 
that have moſt offenicd 
them, Oblivione magis quam 
Clementia, ſays Tacitus, 
Ann. 6. But that rather thro 
forgerfulneſs of them, than 
mercy to them. 

(5.) A Proof hereof we 
have in that Athen an, who 
being Ask'd by another 


why he Slander'd him, 
wer d, Becauſe I knew 
would tate Notice of it. 


offen- 


cy a— 1 
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offended at it, is to diferedirt one's felf, and to 
give Envy a Cauſe of Satisfaction: For there 
needs no more but that Shadow of Weakneſs. 
if not for obſcuring a perfect Beauty entirely, 
at leaſt for depriving it of its livelieſt Luſtre. 


MAXIM CCI. 


He muſt knew thut the Valgar Humour is every 


where. 


EVEN at Corinth, and in the moſt Accom- 
pliſhed Families. Every one hath the Experience 
of it in his own Houſe. There is not only a 
Vulgar, but a doubly Vulgar Humour, wkich 
is yet worſe, This hath the fame Properties 
with that of the Rabble, juſt ſo as the picces of 
2 broken Looking-Glaſs have all the lame Tran- 
{parency. ( 1.) It ſpeaks Fooliſhly, and cen- 

ures Impertinently. It is the great Diſciple of 

Ignorance; the Godfather of Folly, and the 
near Couſin of Quacking. We muſt not mind 
what it ſays, and much leſs what it thinks. It is 
convenient to know it, that we may gc: 
rid of ir, fo that we be neither its Companions 
nor Objects: For all Indiſcretion is of the na- 
ture of the Rabble, and the Vulgar is only made 
vp of Fools. 


(.) The Vulgar (fays the Events. There is no 
Mac hiavel in the 18th. Chap. | Ariſtocrac) (Government 
of his Prince) mind nothing | made up of the better 
but the outward Appear- | fort ) but it has a great ma- 
ances, and judge only by ny Ordinary People in it 


Max. 
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MAXIM CCVIL 
Fo uſe Retention. 
WE ought to mind what we do, eſpeciall 
Red Occaſions. The Eruptions of 


Slippery Places, that 
There lies the Dan- 


inute of Rage, or Pleaſure, than in ma- 
ny Hours of Indifference. Sometimes a litttle 
li Coſts a Nepentance, that laſts as long as one 
Lives. Some Men's Malice lays Ambuſhes for 
that ic may diſcover its Footing. It 
of that kind of 4 1 


K k a Wik An d Eb l. by the Beadle 


Who krows there is Danger, counts his Steps. 
A Word ſeems as offenſive to him that catches 
at it, and weighs it, as it appeats of little Con- 


ſequence to. him that ſpoke i. 
| MAXIM CCVIE 
Not 10 Die the Death of 4 Pool. 
WIS E Men maſt co mmonly Die Poor in Wiſ- 
dom; 1.) whereas rools. on the contrary Die 


Rich in Cc: inſel. To Die like a Fool, is to Die 
of cvo much ick. Some Die becauſe they 


their Lives. 


( 1.) Becedſe Tools make 
20 uſe Oz Couch during 


T hink, 


ing undone. A Man engages farthex 
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Think, and others Live becauſe they do not: 
80 that the one are Fools becauſe they Die not 
Jof Thinking, and the others becaufe they do. 
That Man is a Fool who dies of roo much Un- 
derſtandirg : So that ſome Die to be thought 
Underſtanding Men, and others Live not to be 
Underſtood. But though many Die like Fools, 
yet very few Fools Dic. | 5 


MAXIM ccm. 
Not to Imitate the Folly of Others. 


1San — rare wm for whatever 
is introduce. xample and Cuſtom, is cver 
of greareſt Force. Some who have kept good 
Guard againſt particular ] have not 
yet been able to avoid the general, It is a com- 
mon Saying, that no Man is content with his 
own Condition, though it be the Beſt ; no: diſ- 
ſatisfied with his own Wit, though ic be the 
Worſt. Every one envies the Happineſs of ano- 
ther, becauſe he is not content with his own 
Lot. The Moderns commend the Performances 
of the Antients, and thofe that are now, the 
things that were then. (t.) All that's paſt ſeems 
Beſt, and all that's Remote is moſt Eſteemed. 
He is as great a Fool that Laughs at all Things, 
as he that Frets at every Thing. 


(1.) Vetera extollimus (ſays Paſt, and all our Envy for 
Tacitus) recentium incurioſi what's Preſent, becauſe it 
Ann. 2. Vitio antem Maligni- ſeems to us that the Pre- 
tatis humans, ( fays Nuinti- ſent is a Burden, whereas 
lian) Vetera ſemper in Laude, what's Paſt inſtruct us. Pra- 
Preſentia in Faſtidio : Altho| ſentia luvidid Preteritaque 
Nec Omnia apud Priores meli-| Veneratione proſequimur ; & 
ora. Tacitus Ann. 3. All] His nos obrui, Illis inſtrur ces 
K. Jour Veneration is for what's) dimus, fays Paterculus _ 2. 
IS) 8 | M ; 
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MAXIM CCX. 
To know how to make oe of Truth. 


TRUTH is Dangerous, yet a good Mar 
cannot forbear to ſpeak it ; and in that there is 
need of Art. The Skilful Phyſicians of the 
Soul, have eſſayed all Means to ſweeten it: For 
when it touches to the Quick, it is the Quinte ſ 
ſence cf Bitterneſs. Diſcretion in that particu- 
lar unfolds all its Addreſs; with the fame Truth 
it Flatters one, and Kills another: We ought to 
ſpeak io thoſe that are preſent, under the Name 
of the Abſent, or Dead. To the Wiſe a Sign 
is enough; and if that be not taken notice ol, 
che beſt Expedient is to hold one's Peace. Prin- 
ccs are not Cured by bitter Medicines, the Art 
of Prudence muſt gild their Pills. 

In the ſecond Critique of the third Part of our 
Author's Crit icon, he ſays, That after many Con- 
ſultations had about the manner of Re- calling 
Truth into the World, from whence Men had 
Baniſh'd it to put Falſchood into its Place, it was 
reſolved to make it up in a great quantity oi 
Sugar, for qualifying the Bitterneſs of it, and 
then to do it over with the Pouder of Amber, 
to take from it its ſtrong and unpleaſant Smell, 
After that, it ſhould be given to Men to Drink 
in a Gold Cup, and not in a Glaſs, leſt it might 
be ſeen through; telling thoſe that Drank it, that 
it was an excellent Liquor brought from afar ; 
and more precious than either Chocolare, Cot- 
fee, or Ratafia. To this he adds: They began with 
Princes, to the end that in Imitation of them, 
all Men might Drink of it. But fince they had 
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very 
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hear it. There remain only now ſome Scraps 
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very declicate Noſes, they diſtinguiſh'd the Bit- 
terneſs of it, at a League diſtance, which be- 
gan to turn their Stomachs, and made them 

to Vomit, &c. And in his Diſcreto, in the Dia- 

logue, entituled, El buen Entendedor, he brings 
in a Doctor, ſay ing: To ſpeak Truth now. a days, 
is called Brutiſhnefs and Folly. To which he 
himſelf makes Anſwer : Therefore no body will 
ſpeak ir to thoſe who are not accuſtomed to 


of it in the world, neither do theſe appear but 
with Myſtery. Ceremony, and Circumſpection. 
With Princes (replies the Doctor) Men always 
fetch a compaſs. It concerns them then to take 
care ( anſwers Gracian) inalmuch as the Loſing or 


Gaining of All, lies thereby at Stake. Truth 


adds the Doctor, is a Virgin, no lets Modeſt, 
than Beautiful; and that's tne Reaſon why ſhe 
always goes veil'd. ( 1. ) But Princes ( then re- 
plics Gracian) ought to uncover her gallantly. 
It concerns them much to be good Diviners, 
and ſharp-fight-d Linxes, that they may dive in- 
to her, and diſcern her oppolite, Falſhood. The 
more every one ſtudies to mutter only the 
Truth to themſelves between their Teeth, the more 
they give it them ready Chewed, and eaſy to be 
digeſted, to the end it may do them the more 
good. At preſent Undeception is Politick, it 
goes commonly betwixt two Lights, either that 
it may get out of the Darkneſs Of Flattery, if it 


( 1.) Antonio Perez, ſays, for that is not without 
that to underſtand this La- a Myſtery. Theſe Fools 
dy well, Princes ought are always near them, not 
to have Fools about them. | ſo much to divert, as to 
Be not you ſurpriz d ( fays | adviſe them. Critique the 
Gracian ) if you find Kings third of the third Part of 
ſurrounded with Fools \| his Cyiticon. | 


meet 
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meet a Fop ; o that it may advance * the 
tight of Truth, it it meet with a Wiſe Man. 


MAXIM CCXI. 


In Heaven All is Pleaſure ; in Hell All Pain. The 
World being in the middle, bas a Share of both. 


| WE are bctwixt two Extremes, ard there- 
fore partake ot both. There is an Alternative of 
Deſttay . neither can All be Happinets, nor All 
Miſery.. ( 1. ) This World is a Cypher: Alone it 
is Nothing; when} join d with Heaven, it is worth 
a great deal. It is Wiſdom to be indifferent as 
to all its es, for Novei:y moves not the 
Wiſe. Our Life is is Acted like a Play; the Cata- 
ſtrophe is in the lait Act. The chief Point then 


is to end it well. 
1.) former Hyemes re- 
( . e ſec Horace, Ode 10 
neces 
et 


MAXI M CCXIL 
Not to diſcover the Myſtery of one's Ari. 


GREAT Maſters uſe this Cunning, even when 
they Teach their Trade. One mult always pre- 
ſerve a Superiority, and ever * the Maſter to 

| — s Self. There is need of Art in communicating 
Art: The Source both of Teachiag. and Giving, 

= never to be drained. That's the Means 
of preſerving both one's Reputation and Autho- 
rity. To have always ſomewhat that may tced 


Admiration, by advancing Things ſtill to a grea- 
ter 


td wow ac LEGS ro. am 


_ ey twin C& it to. mew 
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ter perfection, is a notable Precept to be ob- 
ſerved in the manner of Pleafing and Teaching. 
In all ſorts of Profeſſions, and particularly in 
the moſt Sublime, not to be laviſh of one's ſelf, 
hath always been a great Rule for Living and 
prevailing. | 


MAXIM CCXill. 


To bow bow to Contradi@. 


I T is an excellent Stratagem, when one can 
it, not to be Engaged, but to Engage, It 
is the only Rack that can extort Paſſions. Slow- 
neſs in believing, is an Emetique that brings up 
Secrets, and a Key that can open the cloſeſt 
Lock'd Heart. To found both the yn and 
judgment, requires great Dexterity. A fly Con- 
tempt of another's myſterious Words hunts our 
the moſt impenetrable Secrets, and 2 
v beedles them to the tip of the Tongue, that 

they may be caught in the Toils of Arrifice. 

The Reſervedneſs of him who ſtands upon his 
Guard, makes his ſpy to draw off at a diſtance ; 
whereby he diſcovers another Man's Thought, 
which otherwiſe would have been difficult to 
have Fathom'd. An affected Doubt, is a falſe 
Key to cunning Contrivance, whereby Curioſi- 
ty unlocks all that it has a mind to know. In 
matters of Learning, tis a cunning Fetch in a 
Kholar to Contradict his Maſter, inaſmuch as 
it lays an Obligation upon him, to labour to 
explain the Truth with greater Perſpicuity, and 
oolidity. Thus moderare Contradiction, gives 
bim that Teaches, an Occaſion to teach well. 


a- | MAx-. 
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MAXIM CCXIV. 
Of one Folly not to make two. 


NOTHING more common, than for a Man 
after he hath committed one piece of Folly, to 
do three, or four more, in thinking to make a- 
mends, for he thinks to excuſe one Impertinence, 
by another that is greater. Folly is of the Fa- 
mily of Lying, or rather this of the Race of that: 
To make good one, there is need of a great ma- 
ny others. (1.) The Defence of a bad Cauſe, 
hath always been worſe than the Cauſe it felf 
(2.) Not to know how to conceal a Fault, is a 
much greater one than the Fault ic ſclf. The 
Revenue of Imperfections riſes from a great 
many others let out to Rent. The Wiſeſt Man 
may fail once, but not twice; tranſiently, ard 
thro' Inadvertency, but not deliberately. Se 
Maxim 261. © | 


(1.0 John Rufo ſays r (ſays our Author in the 2d 
ſantly enough, that ſuch a} Chap. of his Heroe ) did not 
Proceeding is to borrow j treat him with the Title of 
Money at a great Intereſt, Sor, who happen'd to doa 
to latisfy a Debt that does | fooliſh Thing, but rather 
not equal it. Apor hegen. 32. | him that having done it, 

( 2. ) Cardinal Mz#aruccio t knew nor howto conceal it. 


MAXIM CCXV. 


To have an Eye over him that Looks one way, and 
Rows another. 


'TISthe common Stratagem of a Politician 10 
amuſe the Will, that he may attack it; for 19 
ſoon as ever it is convinced, it is yanquith'd: 
| N * 
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He Diſſembles his Intention that he may the 
better attain it; he puts himſelf in the ſccond 
Rank, that he may be the firſt in Execution. He 
makes fure of his Blow through the inadverten- 
cy of his Adverſary. Let not then thy Attention 
ſleep, ſince that of thine Adverſary is fo vigi- 
lant. And if Intention be the ſccond in Diſſi- 
mulation, Diſcernment ought ro be the firſt in 
Knowledge. It is an Act of Circumſpection to 
find out the Artifice that one makes uſe of, and 
to obſerve the Aims a Man takes, for attaining 
the Ends of his Intentions. Since he propoſes 
one thing, and means another, and turns and 
winds, that he may {lily bring his Purpote about, 
we are to look well ro what we grant ſuch a 
one; and ſometimes it would not even be a- 
miſs, to let him know, that we have diſcovered 
his Deſigns. : 


MAXIM ccxv.. 
To ſpeak Clearly. 


THAT ſhews not only a Diſengagedneſs, 
hut alſo a Vivacity of Wit. Some conc-ive well, 
ind bring forth ill: For without Light, the 
Children of the Soul, that is, { 1.) Thoughts, and 
Expreſſions, cannot come into the World. Some 
Men are much like to thoſe ſlender Neck'd Bot- 
les, which hold much, and ict out littlꝭ: (2.) On 


(r.) To hear theſe Men (20 It was ſaid of Jen 
talk ( ſays Eraſmus in one off Baptilt-a Mejnil, Attorney- 


lis Dialogues) one would General of France, than he 
link they had learntallchcy| always ſpoke more that he 
new at e, {o very knew; and of the Sollicitor 
elery'd are tl ey in 2 General G//:s Bunrd/a, that 


ny thing of it. 


— 


he knew more than he fpoke. 


P che 
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the contrary, others ſay again, a great deal 
more than they know. What Reſolution is in 
che Will, Expreſſion is in the Underſtanding: 
Theſe are too great perfections. Clear Wits are 
plauſible; confuſed Heads have been oftentimes 
admired, becauſe not underſtood. (3.) Some. 
times Obſcurity is becoming, tò diſtinguiſh one 
from the Rabble. But how can others Judge off . 
what they Hear, if thoſe who Speak conceive .. 
not themſelves what they Say ? 5 


Fr,, 


(3-) It was partly on this rather a Perfection than 
Account that Tiberius affect. a Fault in Princes, whon 
ed to ſpeak ambiguoully. it becomes to deliver them 
Conſulto ambiguns ( ſays Ta- ſelves like the Antient O 
citus Ann. 13.) And accor- racles. Per Ambages, ut Mo 
ding to the Rule of Poli- Oraculis, Ann. 2. 
ticks, to ſpeak obſcurely is 


MAXIM CCXVIL 
We muff nei: her Love, nor Hate for ever. 


{ x. ) LIVE to Day with thy Friends, as wit 
thoſe, who may ro Moriow prove thy worſt of E 
nemies. Sincc this is fo und true by Experience 
it were but reaſunable to be always upon onc 
Guard. Have a Care, not to give Arms to thi 
Deſerters of Friendſhip, leaſt they turn then 
upon your ſelf, (2.) On the contrary, in rc 


(1.) Some attribute this! Wiſe Men, Author of 
Precept to Tales, and others Maxim that undermin'd th 
to Chilo. Some would have very Foundation of Friend cc 
it explain'd thus, Love as * that is to ay, Truſt. 
you ſhould Hate, and Hate as\ >.) tis in this th: 
Ju ſhould Lone. Scipie Afri= dat, id, that Friendſh 
can ſaĩd, that he could not mt ſometimes be un 
believe any of the Sevenlvell's, but never bioken. 

88 Har 
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gard of your Enemies, leave always a Port open 
or 
which is the ſureſt. (3. ) Sometimes piecediag 
Revenge has been the Cauſe of future Repen- 
rance, and the Fleafure of doing lil, has been 
chang'd into a Diſpleaſure tor having done ir. 


(.] For this reaſon one Pardon, than to Repent of 
of the Seven Wiſe Men | not having done ſo. 
faid, that it was better to! | 


MAXIM CCXVIL. 


To do Nothing Whimfcaly, but every Thing with 
Circumſpection. | 


'EV ER Y Whimſie is an Impoſthume. Ir is 


the eldeſt Son of Paſſion, that does all Things 


1 Joe are fome who turn eve- 
y Thing into a ki Skirmiſhing. They are 
Rufhans in Converſation, and would make a 
Triumplrof whatever they do. They know not 
what it is to be Peaceful. Both in Comman- 
ling and Governing, they are Pernicious, be- 
aule they turn Government into a League Of- 
enſive, and form a Party of Enemies, out of 
my whom they ought to look upon as Chil- 

en. 
heir Conduct. But ſo ſoon as ever Men diſco- 
er their Paradoxical Humours, they ſtand up- 


tn 'd and by conſequence they a: fo far 
an gaining their Point. that they have rather 
Rap d upon themſelves Vexations, cvery one len- 


ing a Hand to mortify them. Theſe Silly peo- 
have crack d Brains, and ſometimes = un- 
P 2 „„ 


Reconciliation, to wit, that of Forgiveneſs, 
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They will have all Things as due to 


mtheir Guard againitthem ; their Chimera's are 
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ſound Hearts. The way to get rid of theſe 
Monſters, is to fly to the Antipodes, whoſe 
Bardarity will undoubtedly be more ſupporta- 
ble, than the fierce and haughty Humour of 
fuch Tyrants. 


MAXIM CCXIX. 
Not to paſs for @ Crafty Man. 


(..) ' TIStrue, there is ſcarce any Living now- 
a-days without it. Let ſtill it is better, to Chuſe 
to be prudent than Cunning . An open Hu- 
mour is agreeable ro all Men, however 2 
great many love not to have it. Sincerity Ougut 
not to degenerate into Simplicity, nor Wiſdom 
into Artifice. Bener it is to be reſpected as 
Wile, than feared as Crafty. Sincere People 
are belov'd, tho the ſooneſt Deceived. It i 
the greateſt Cunning to hide that which paſſcs 
for Cheating. Candour flouriſhed in the Gol- 
den Age ; Malice has its Turn in this of Iron. 
The Reputation of knowing what one hath tc 
do, is Honourable, and procures Confidence; 
but that of being Subtle, is Sophiſtical, and be 
gets Diſtruſt. 


(r.) — is a good wicked diſpoſition of the 
Quality enough, providing Times, it was but Prudence 
that it do not exceed the to deceive the Bad. Ao 
bounds of Prudence; but decipere, pro Moribus Tempe 
_ *tis howevera Vice, when rum, Prudentia eff. Ep. 18 
it proceeds as far as De- lib. 8. The Counteſs 0 
ceit. One ought to make Aranda ſaid alſo, That 
uſe of Cunning, as a Reme-|Man of Honour ought ra 
dy 2gainft another's Malice, [ther to chuſe to be deceiv'c 
and not as Poyſon. Pliay than to deceive, Chap. 7 
Junior ſaid, that conſidering of the 2d. part of her ae 
the Malice of Men, and the ef the Nobleſſe. 1 


rene 


e 
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MAXIM CCXX. 


/ 1. ) To cover our Selves with the Fox's Shin, where 
we cannot do it with the Lion's. 


(2.) TO yeild to the Times is commendable. 
( 3. He that compaſſes his Deſign, ncver loſes 
his Reputation. Art ought to ſupply Strength. 
If one cannot proceed in the King's High way 
of Force, one muſt take to the By-road of 
Axtifice. (4.) Wiles are far more expeditious, 
than down right Strength. The Wile have of- 
tener got the better of the Brave, than the 
Brave of the Wiſe. When an Enterprize 
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comes to Miſcarry, the 
Contempt. 


(.] This Maxim belongs 
to Liſander, who ſaid, that 
one muſt ſow together Foxes 
Skins, where one wants a 
Lions. 

(2.) Tempori cedere, id eff 
Neeaſſitati parere, ſemper Sap - 
entis eff Habitum Cicero. 
That is to ſay, It hasalways 
been Eſteem'd a poi 
Wiſdom to yield to the 
Times. And in another Place 
the ſame Author ſays, That 
the Princes obey the Times, 


as his Subjects do him. Nr 


Princips Seruimus Ipſe 7. 
ribs. Ep. lib. 2 


niſi tutum (ſays Saluſt) et omnia 
det inendæ Dominationis honeſta, 
That is to ſay, there is no- 


p 


Door is always open to 


thing glorious, but what is 
ſafe, and all that contributes 
to preſerve Dominion is al- 
ways good. | 

(.) An Inftance whereof 
in the whole Reign of Tibe- 
Tins, who did as much by 
Cunning, as his Predeceſſor 
Auguſtus by Force. Se no- 


of [uies a Divo Auguſto in Germa- 


niam miſſum plura Conſilio, 
quam wi perfeciſſe. Tacitus 
Ann. 2. Leciore Tiberio quia 
Pacem Sapientis firmarerat 
quam ſi Bellum per Actes confe- 
Te. Tha: And in another 

e Tacitus ſays, That 
Princes do more Buſineſs by 
Negotiations than Arms. 
Pleraque in Summa Fortuna 
Auſpiciis et Conſiliis, Te- 
li et Manibus geri. 13. 
MAX. 


* 
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MAXIM CCXXI. 


Not to be too ready to Engage one s Self, nor any 


THERE are {ome merely cut out for Blun- 
dering, and making Others ſtumble againſt De- 
cencv. They 2 always ready to do ſome 
fooliſh thing. They are very apt to juſtle every 
body, bur they fill come off with the worſt. 
There is ſcarce a Day eſcapes them without va- 
riety of Qr:rrels, which are chiefly occaſion d 
by their delight ro Wrangle. Their Humours 
being Croſs-grain'd, they contradict all Men, 
i" all things. Having their Judgments ill ſci- 
tuate d, ih y diſapprove every thing. Ir belongs 
only ro theſe Free-booters of Prudence, to do 
nothing right themſelves, and yet to cenſure 
every ihing as ill done. What abundance of 
Monſteis are there in the large Country of Im- 
pertinchce. | 


MAXIM CCXXIL 
.A Reſerv'd Man is apparently a Prudent One. 


TH E Tongue is a Wild Beaſt, very difficult 
to be chain'd again, when once let looſe. It is 
the Pulſe, whereby rhe Wiſe Man finds out the 
Diſpoſition of the Soul. By the ſame Method, 
intelligent Perſons come to the Know of 
the Motion of the Heart. The Miſchief is, that 
he who ought to be the moſt Diſcreet, is molt 
commonly che leaſt. The Wiſe Man avoids 

= Fretting 
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Fretring and E and theteby ſhews how 
much he is ME of himſclf. y Acts witt: 
Circumſpection, He is a Janm in Counterpoi- 
ſing, and an Argus in n Diſcerning. Mama might 
have faid with greatcr Reaſon, that the Hands 
wanted Eyes, than the Heart had occafion 
for a little Window. See Maxim 148. 


MAXIM CCXXIIL 


(1.) Nt to be too Singular, 3 Affecta- 
tion, nor Inadvertency. 


SOME make themſelves remarkable by their 
Singularity, that is, by fooliſh Actions, which 
ze rather Faults than Diſtin tions: And 25 ſome 
xe known, by a Deformity in their Facts; 
ſo are theſe by, an I know not What, Exceſs, 
that appears in their Countenances. To be 
vingular is good for nothing unleſs ic be to 
make one pals for an original Blockhead ; which 
aternately provokes the Scorn of fume, and the 
bad Humour of others. 

1.) There are many People that ſerve as an Ob- 
ct to be Laugh d at by others, and thoſe are pur- 
poſcly habe: rodiſtinguiſhrhemſelvesf:om other 
Men, affect an extravagant Singularity, which 
they obſerve in all their Actions. You ſhall ſee 
2 Man that would give any thing in the World, 
he could ſpeak from his Poll, that he might not 
Fat to make uſe of his Mouth, as other 
People do. But ſince that's impoſſible, he will 
transform his Voice, affect a ſhrill effeminate 
Tone, invent new Idioms, and liſp it ſweetly, 
that he be counted rare in every thing. 
9 
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that it naturally loves, And ſince it is common 
to him with the reſt of Mankind, and even with 
Brutes, he would change it by an Exceſs of 
Singularity, which is nevertheleſs rather the pu- 
niſhment of his Affectation, than the encreaſe 
of his Reputation. Sometimes he'll be content 
to drink Dreggs, and ſwear it is Nectar. He'ij 
leave the generous Kirg of Liquors, for Wa- 
ter which is only precious as he fancies it: 
Yer he thinks it divine and will call it Ambre- 
fa. Every day he'll invent Novelties, that he 
may always improve in Singularity; and the 
Truth on't is, he'll ſucceed in it, fince no bo- 
dy will find it worth their while to oppoſe him: 
So that he'll have his Extravagancy to him- 
ſelſ, or as others term ir, extreme Folly. And 
ſomes Lines after. In Heroick Actions, Singu- 
larity is beconing, and nothing gains more Ve- 
neration to great Employments. Grandeur con- 
liſts in the Sublimity of Wit, and in Elevated 
Thoughts. There is no Nobility like to that 
of a Great Heart, for it never ſtoops to Arrifice:W 
Vertueis the Character of Heroiſm. Difference 
15 becoming there: Princes ought to Live with 
ſo great Luſtre and ſplen dor, thro the means 
of their good Qualitics, and Vertues, that if 
the Stars were to deſcend from their Celeſtial 
Orbs, to come and dwell among us, they ſhould 
not be more Luminous'than they. ** * There 
are others who are not Men; they affect to fin 
gularize themſelves by Modes, and by an extraor 
dinary Air which they Aſſume. They abhor al 
that is in practice. They diſcover evenanAntipa 
thy againſt Cuſtom. They affect Antiquity, ang 
che reviving of old Faſhions. Another fort i 
Spain wear the French Habit, and in Franc 
the Spaniſh. Nay, there are ſome that go into che 
3 Country 
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Country with a Gorget, and to Court with a 
Band, playing ſo the Puppets, as it Detition 
had occaſion for a Ragout. One ought never 
to give occaſion of Laughter to Men of Senſe; 
nay, not ſo much as to Chiidren; and yet 
there are a great many, who ſeem to place their 
whole Care and Study, in making themſclves 
Ridiculous, and talkd of by Every-body. 
They'd think the Day ill ſpent, if they had not 
ſignalized themſelves, by ſome abſurd Singula- 
rity. Bu how could the Mirth of ſome be enter 
rained withour the extravagance of others ? 
Some Folly is neceſſary for their Diverſion. 
And thus Indiſcretion is the Support of Calum- 
ny. But if frivolous Singularity in the Bark, 
that is, in the Out - ſide, be a ſubject of Laugh- 
ter, what muſt the Internal, I mean, that of the 
Mind, be? There are ſome, in whom, one 
would think, that Nature bad placed all things 
the wrong way. They affect at leaſt to appear 
ſuch, for fear of conformirg ro Cuſtom. Un- 
\ intclligible 'in their Reaſoning, depraved in 
their Opinions, and Irregular in all their Acti- 
ons. For the greateſt Singularity, will withour 
doubt, ſtill be that of the Underſtanding. O- 
thers cloath their Capriciouſneſs with a vain 
Pride, lined with Vanity and Folly. Thus 
Equipp'd they affe& in all Things, and in all 
places, a ſtarched Gravity. They would ſeem to 
do Honour with a Look, and Favour with a 
Ward from their Mouths. 


MAXIM CCXXIV. 


Never to take Kew. againſt the an though 
they come that way. 


EVERY Thi bath a right Side anda wrong, 
The Beſt Cn take it the Contrary Way : 
8 8 fits, if it be taken 

the proper Handle. Many things have oc- 
caſion d trouble which might have been 
fant, if one had known but the good of 


* 


MAXIM CCXXV. 
To know one's Prevailing Faults, 


{ x.) EVERY one has one, which Ballances his 
predominant Excellency, and which if back't by 
Inclin- 


There will always be both Good and Bad of 
a 


(1 9 An Antient Philoſo- 
pher faid, That Man was 
very inquiſitive how the 
World was made; yet was 
nor at all Solicirousroknow 
how he was made himſelf 
Gracian in his Dialogue of 


{after this manner: There is 


nothing more eaſy than to 


know others : Nor nothing 
more difficult ( replies a 
Doctor) than to know one's 
ſelf. The firſt ſtep towards 


Knowledge ( continues Gra- 


|cian) is to know one's ſelf. 
And 
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And he (replies the other I deal of other Men. The 
can never be Underſt if} Fool knows better what is 
he Underſtand not. done in his Neighbour's 


Aphoriſm of Noſce Teipſum| Houſe, than in his own. 
ſelf) is 


(fays| in the 71 Degree. Tis 


Gracian) was plac'd amongſa great 
the Seven Wiſe Men, for! Counteſs of Arama) to be 

ing 2 ff} i | pes — _— 
im. never} ſome few Pages after, ſhe adds, 
(replies the Doctor) was a-| That tis the worſt of all 
ny plac'd there for having|Lies, to belie one's ſelf ro 
perform'd it. Some Menſone's ſelf. Chap. ad. of the 
know as little of them-|firſt part of her Idea of the 
ſelves, as they know a great Nobleſſe. - 


Inclination, Rules like a Tyrant. Let one be- 
zin to declare War againſt it then, by a Mani- 
fefo: For if it once come to be known, it will 
14 eſpecially if he I” Wy 

it to be as great, as it appears to be. To 
te Maſter of one's ſelt, there is occaſion of re- 
lecting on one's ſelf, If once this Root of 
Imperfe&ions be grubb'd up, we ſhall ſoon be 
ible ro conquer = -- _— 


MAXIM CCXXVL 


Attention to Engage. 


MOST Men neither Speak, nor Act, ſuita- 
dle to what they themſelves are, but acccording 
to the Impreſſions made upon them by Others. 
There is no body, but is more than ſufficient 
tor perſuading of Evil, becauſe that is always 
alily believed, even ſometimes, where it is 
incredible. The beſt thing we can have, depends 


"am 
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on other People's Fancy. Some are fatisfiec 
with having Reaſon on their fide : But that j 
not ſufficient, and therefore ſomething elf; 
muſt be purſu d. Sometime the care of engage 
ing coſts but very little, and yet is much worth 
With Words we purchaſe Deeds. In thi 
yu Inn of this World, is no Utenſil ſ 
all, but that it may happen to become uſety 
once a Year: And for all it is ſo ineonſiderable 
yet, it will be very inconvenient to be without 
it. Every one ſpeaks of the Odject according 
to his Inclination. N 


MAXIM CCXXVIL 


Not to be @ Man of the firſt Impreſſion. 


SOME always eſpouſe the firſt Information 
ſo that the reſt are but Concubines to then 
And as Falſhood generally goes firſt, Truth that 
comes after finds no . Neither the Mind 
nor Will, ought ever to be filled, either wit 
the firſt Propoſition, or the firſt Object; whic 
imply a poor Fund. Some reſemble a new Po 
that always zecains the Smell of the firſt Liquor 
whether good, or bad, that hath been pur inte 
it. When this Weakneſs comes to be known i 
is moſt commonly pernicious, becauſe ir give 
advantage to the Artifices of Malice. The) 
who have bad Intencions. haſten to give thei 
Tincture co Credulity. A void ſpace muſt be 
left then for Reviſal. (1.) Let Alexander kee 
the other Ear for the Adverſe Party. Let 
Door be open for a ſecond, and third Informa 


(1) This was an Anſwer [day, while he was hearing 
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non. It is a fign of Incapacity to ſtick to the 
.W ficſt, nay, and a Fault that borders upon Head- 
I ftroognels. 


MAXIM CCXXVIIL 


To have neither the Reputation, nor Infamy of a bad 
Tongue. 


FOR that is to be reckoned a general Scourge. 
Be not ing-nious at the Coſt of another Man; 
which is more odious in you than prejudicial 
to him. All Men revenge thcmicives on an Evil 
Speaker, by ſpeaking Evil of him: And ſince he 
is alone, he'll be ſooner overcome than thoſe he 
ſlanders, who are numerous. Calumny ought 
never to be the Subject of Satisfaction, nor the 
Comment of it. A Detracter is eternally hated, 
and if ſometimes great Men converſe with him, 
it is more our of pleaſure to hear his Satyrs, than 
for any Eſteem they have for him. (t.) He that 
— ih cauſes always more to be ſaid of 


(1.) Men of ill Tongues rail at them are Nightin- 
(fays John Rufo)arecroaking | gales. Apothegm 142. 
Ravens, whereas thoſe that 15 


MAXIM CCXXIX. 


Toknow how to Divide one's Life, like 4 Man of 
Parts. | 


NOT according as Occaſions preſent, but 
| by Foreiight and Choice. A Life chat hath no 
Intermithon is paintul, like a long Journey, 
withour an Inn to reſt at. Varicty well under- 
tood, makes it happy. The firſt Stege ought, 

co 
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to be ſpent in converfing with the Dead. We 
are Born to Know, and to know our Selves: 
And it is by Books that we truly learn that 
Knowledge, and become compleat. The ſe. 
veral Station is to be allotted for the Liv. 
ing, that is to ſay, we ought to fee what is 
beſt in the World, and to keep a Regiſter of 
it. All is not to be found in one place. The 
Univerſal Father hath diſtributed his Gifts, 
and ſometimes it hath pleaſed him to give 2 
Largeſs to the moſt miſerable Country. The 
third Pauſe oughr to he altogether for our 
Selves: For the chief Happineſs of a Man is 
ro Philoſophize. . 

The Wiſe Man, ( fays Gracian in the laſt 
Chap. of his Diſcreto) meaſures his Life, as one 
that hath little and much to Live. A Life 
without Stages, is a long Journey without Inns, 
Nature hath proportioned the Life of Min, to the 
Courſe of the Sun; and the four Ages of Life, 
tothe four Seaſons of the Year. A Man's Spring 
begins in his Infancy, The Flowers of it are 
render, and the Hopes frail, It is followed by 
the hot and exceſſive Summer of Youth, every 
way dangerous, becauſe of the boyling Blood, 
and the frequent Eruptions of Pailions. The 
Autumn of Manly Age comes n-xt, crowned 
with the ripe Fruits both of the Mind, and Will: 
And at length comes creeping on the Winter of 
Old Age, wherein the Leaves of Vigour fall, the 
Rivulets of the Veins freeze: Snow covers the 
Head, the Hair and Teeth are gone; and Life 
trembles at the terrible approaches of Death. 
And 4 Page after. It was a piece of celebrated 
Wit in that Gallant Perſon, who divided the Co- 
medy into three Acts. ( Note, che Spaniſh Plays 
have no more,) and the hats 

ee 
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he employed in Conver- 
ith the Dead; the ſccond with the Liv- 
83 the third wirh himſclf. Let us ex- 
plain the Riddle. I fay, he aſſign d the fit 
Stage of his Life to Books. He read them, 
and that was rather a Pleaſure, then a Toil: For 
if one be the more a Man, the more be knows 
the nobleſt Employment will be then to Learn. 
He devoured Books, which are the Food of the 
Soul, and the Delights of the Mind. It is a 
great Happineſs, to meet with the Beſt on eve- 
ry Subject. He learn'd the two Langyages, 
Latin, and Spaniſh, which were then the Keys 
of the World; and thoſe five (which our Au- 
thor terms particular,) to wit, the Greek, Ita- 
lian, French, Engliſh and High Dutch; to the end, 
that he might bencfit himfcif by all the God 
that is to be found in them. After, that he be- 
queathed himf<lt to that Grand Mother of Life, 
the Wife of Age and o_ CC of 
Experience, ſolid, well compil'd Hiſtory, 1 
mean that which Delights, and ws yy 
He began with the Antients, and ended with 
the Moderns, though others take a quite con- 
trary Courſe. He Choſe his Authors, and 
diſtinguiſh'd the Times, Dates, Centuries, 
and Ages; ſcarching into the Cauſes of the 
Growth, Fall, and Revolution of Monarchies, 
and Republicæs the Number, Order, and Qua- 
lities of their Princes, with their Actions, both 
in Time of Peace and War. He walked in the 
Delicious Gardens of Poetry, not ſo much to 
exerciſe himſelf as to Play there. Yet he was 
not fo I but that he knew how 206 
make a Verſe; nor ſo Unadvis'd, as to make 
two. Amongſt all the Poets he devoted his 
Heart moſt to Sententious Horsce, and his 
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Hand to Subtil Martial, Which laſt was to 
ive him the Laurel. To Poefie he join d 
voury Humanity. Then. he proceeded to 
Philoſophy, and beginning with the Natural, 
he acquired Knowledge, in the Structure of the 
Univerſe, the marvellous Being of Man, the 
Properties of Animals and Plants, and in fine, 
of the Qualities of Precious Stones. But he 
took more Pleafure in Moral Philoſophy, 
which is the beſt Food of Man, as that which 
gives life to Prudence: And which he ſtudied 
in the Writings of the Sages and Philoſophers, 
who havedeliver'd it to us in Sentences, Apo- 
thegms, Emblems and Fable. * * * He under- 
ſtood both Coſmographies, the Material and 
Formal, M-afuring the Earth and Sea; diſtin- 
guiſhing the Elevations and Climates, the four 
Paris of the World, and in them Provinces and 
Nations, to the end that he might not be one 
of thoſe Ignorants and half Beaſts, who have 
never known what it is they tread upon. Of 
Aſtrology he knew as much as the Supreme 
Wiſdom permits to be known. *** In a 
word, he Crown's his Studies by a long and fc- 
rious Application to the Reading of the Holy 
Scriptures, which is the moſt uſeful, Univer- 
ſal, and diverting Study for Men of Judg- 
ment *** So that Moral Philoſophy rendced 
bim Prudent; Natural, Knowing; Hittory, 
Diſcreet, Poetry. Ingenious; Rhetorick, Elo- 
quent; Humanity, Polite; Coſmograpy, Intelli- 
gent; and the ſtudy of Sacred Writ Pious and 

Devout. | 
He employ'd the Second Part of his Life in 
Travelling, which is the Second Happincſs of 
a Man that is curious, and Capable of making 
a good ulc of it. He ſought after and found all 
| that 
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that was beſt in the World: For when we ſee 
not Things, we enjoy them not fully. There is 
a great deal of difference betwixt what one ima- 
gines, and what one ſces. He takes more Plea- 
ſure in Objects who ſees them but once, than 
he that ſces them often. The firſt Time one is 
pleas d, at all Others tired. The firſt day, a pret- 
ty thing is the Pleaſure of him, who is the Ma- 
ler of it; but after that, ic affects him no more. 
He Viſited the Courts of the greateſt Princes, 
and by conſequence the Prodigies of Nature 
and Art, whether in Picture, Sculpture, Tapeſtry, 
Jewels, Cc. He Convers' d with the moſt Ex- 
cellent Men in the World, either in Learning, 
or any thing elſe, whereby he had the means ot 
obſerving, cenſuring, confronting, and putting 
the juſt Value upon all things. 

He Spent the third Part, of fo fine a Life, in 
Meditating upon the Much, which he had Read ; 
and the, More which he had feen. All that en- 
ters by the door of the Senſes, into this Haven 
of the Soul, is unladen at the Cuſtom-Houſe of 
the Mind, where every thing is Regiſtred. There 
it is that things are „ Judg'd, Examin'd, 
and the Quinteſſences of Truths drawn. 
The Ripe Age is deſigned for Contemplation : 
For the more Strength the Body lofcs, the more 
the Soul acquires. The Ballance of the Superi- 
or Part riſes as much, as that of the Inferior 
falls. At that time Men judge of things, after 
2 far different Manner. Maturity of Age ica- 
ſons Reaſon, and tempers the Pathons. ** From 
deeing, one becomes intelligent; fl. om contem- 
plating, Wiſe. The perfection of a Pru- 
dent Man is to be a Philoſopher, by extracting 
from all Things, in Imitationof the lnduſtrious 
bee, either the Honey of plealant Profir, or the 

Q. Wax 
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Wax that may ſerve to make a Torch to unde- 
ceive him. Philuſophy is nothing elſe but a 
Meditation on Death. It is good to think on 
it often, that one may ſucceed in it ar laſt. 


MAXIM CCXXX. 
To open One's Eyes when Time fo requires. 


ALL who See, have not their Eyes open, 
nor do All that Look, See. To reflect too late, 
is nat a Remedy, but a Vexation. Some begin 
to See, when there is no more to be Seen. They 
have — ir Families, and ſquander' d a- 
way their Fortunes, before they have made any 
thing of themſelves. It is difficult to give Un- 
derſtanding to him, that has no mind to have 
it; and yet more difficult to give the Will to him, 
that has no underſtanding. Thoſe about theſe 
People, make Sport with them, as with Blind 
Men, nay, they are a Diverſion to all the Com- 
pany. As they are Deaf to Hear, they ne- 
ver open their Eyes to See. Nevertheleſs there 
are ſome who foment that Inſenſibility, becauſe 
their Well-being conſiſts in procuring rs 
to be Nothing. Unhappy the Horſe, whoſe 
— has no Eyes! He will hardiy ever be 
ar. 


MAXIM CCXXXI. 
Newer to ſhew Things before they be finiſhed. 


ALL Eeginnings are defeRive, and the Ima- 
Sination is always prejudiced by them. The 
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remembring to have ſeen a Thing imperfect, 
takes from one the Liberty of thinking it pret- 
ty, when finiſh. d. To have a full View at once 
of a great Object, is a hindrance from judging 
of every part of it; but it is however a pleaſure 
that fills the whole Imagination. A Thing is 
Nothing, till it be All: And as ſoon as it begins 
to be, it is farther from being any Thing. To 
ſee the moſt exquiſite Diſhes dreſt, more pro- 
vokes Diſguſt, than Appetite. _ Let every Skill 
ful Maſter then have a care, not to let his Works 
be ſeen in Embrio. Let him Learn from Nature 
not to expoſe them to view, till they be in a 
Condition of appearing. 


MAXIM CCXXXIL 
To Underſtand a little the Commerce of Life. 


ALL muſt not be Theory, let there be ſome 
practice. ( 1.) The Wiſeſt, are eaſieſt de- 
ceived; for tho they Underſtand the Extraor- 
dinary, yet they are ignorant of rhe ordinary 
way of Living; which is the moſt neceſſary. 
The contemplation of great Things, ſuffers them 
not to think of thoſe which are common : Ard 
incerheyknow not what they ought firſt roknow, 
tat is to ſay, what every body dors, they are 
bok'd upon with Wonder, eſteemed Igno- 
rant by the Vulgar, who conſider only che Sur- 
ace. Let a Wiſe Man, then take care to know 
much of the Commerce oi Life, as may 
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(i.) It was for this rea- moſt Ignorant in common 
lon that the Philoſopher | things, and that the Wiſeſt 
Lo faid, That the moſt | were not however Wiſe 
OWinNg we generally the Every thing. 
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ſerve to keep him from being the Bubble, or 
Laughing Stock of others. Let him be a good 
Manager; for tho” that be not the higheſt Point 
of Life, yet it is nevertheleſs the moſt Uſeful, 
What is Knowledge good for, if it be not put 
in practice? To know how to Live, is now 2. 
days the Grand Elixir. 


MAXIM CCXXXII: 
To find aut another Man's Taſt : 


FOR otherwiſe- you'll Diſpleaſe, inſtead of 
Pleaſing. Some for want of Underſtanding the 
Tempers of People, Vex where they thought to 
have Oblig d. There are Actions that have flatter d 
ſome, and Offended others: And many times 
that which was believed a good Office, hath 
proved a Diſſervice. Ir hath ſometimes coſt more 
todo an Injury, than a Kindneſs. How can we 

- pleaſe other Men, if we know not their Hu- 
mours ? Hence it is that ſome have Cenfured, 
where they thought to have Prais'd: A Puniſh- 
ment which they very well deſerved: Others 
have thought to Divert by their Eloquence, and 
yet have only cloy'd the Mind by their Bab- 


ling, 
MAXIM CCXXXVI. 


Never to Engage one's Reputation, without goo 
Aſſurances of the Perſons Honour, and Integrit) 
whom we relie upon. 


To follow the Road of Silence, is the way tic 
Profit ; tis eaſy to be a Loſer, and any one ay 
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be Poor when he pleaſes. As to the Concerns 
of Honour, it is good to be always in Compa- 
ny ; to the end that one's own Reputation may 
take care of that of another Man. One muſt ne- 
ver ke Surety ; but if that ſometimes happen, let 
it be done fo Diſcreetly, that Prudence may 
yield to. Circumſpection. Let the Riſque be 
Mutual, and the Occaſion Reciprocal, to the 
end that he who is the Accomplice, may not 
ſet up for an Evidence. 


MAXI M CCXXXV. 
To know bow to Ask. 


THERE is nothing eaſier than this to Some, 
nor more difficult to Others. Some there are 
| who cannot Refuſe, and therefore there's no 
need of a Hook, to draw from them what one 
would have. There are others again, whoſe 
firſt Word is always No: With theſe there is 
need of Cunning. But of whomſoe ver we have 
any thing to Ask, we ought to nick our Time; 
as for Inſtance, at the Concluſion of a good 
Meal, or of ſome other Refreſhment or Diver- 
hon, that hath put him in a good Humour; 
but all this, in caſe the Prudence of the Perſon 
Addreſſed ta baffle not the Artiſice of the Ad- 
dreſſer. Days of Rejoycing are always thoſe of 
Favour, becauſe the Joy from within communi- 
cates it ſelf all around. We are not to preſent 
our ſelves, when we ſee another Denied before 
our Faces, ſince the Fear of ſaying No, is ſur- 
mounted. When there is Melancholly within 
a Houſe, nothing is to be done. To Oblige be- 
fore-hand, is a 2 Exchange, when the Cor- 
eeſpondent is a Civil Man. 

| Q 3 MAx- 
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MAXIM CCXXXVL. 
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To make that a Favour, which would after ward. 
have been but a Reward. 5 


THA T's the Art of the greateſt Politicians. 
Favours, wi ich Merit, are the Touch-ſtones 
to Eſſay a Man's Birth. ( 1. ) An Anticipated Fa- 
vour hath two perfections; one is, the Promp- 
titude of it, which obliges the Receiver to grea- 
ter Gratitude ; ard the other, in that the fame 

Gitt, which coming later, would be a Debt, by 
Anticipation is a pure Benefit. A cunning way 
of transforming Obligations, ſince he, who 
would otherwiſe have deſerved to have been 
rewardcd, is hereby obliged to a thankful Ac- 
knowledgment. I ſpeak of Men of Honour: 
For, as to others, it would rather be a Curb, than 

a Spur, to beſtow a Favour on them before- 
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(1.) Bis dat qui cito dat, ſays Seneca. 


MAXIM CCXXXVII. 
Never to be privy to a Superior's Secret. 


O may think to ſhare in the Plumbs, but | 

you will have only that of the Stones. ( 1. ) Be- 

| ' 

1.) A Secret isa Danger, in vogu 2 
* the Spaniſh Proverb. which makes the Fairies to 
Ud Secreto es un Peljgro. Up- ſhowwhere hidden Treaſure 
on a day ( ſays Jo Rigo in lies, and that thoſe who hold 
his 6:5rh Spot hem) when | their Peace are the moſt 
ſearch was made after the | likely to find it, whereas 
Crigin of the Fable, much | others meet onlywith * 
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Ie was that it was one, will be a rich Trea- 
the ſame thing with the Fa- | ſure to him, if he be ſi- 
vour of Princes, whereof? lent as he ought to be; or 
he that boaſted leaſt ſhould | if otherwiſe, will turn to 
enjoy moſt: And that eve-' a Coal, and perhaps a burn- 
ry Secret entruſted to any ing One. 


ing Confidents, hath been the Kuin of many. 
It is with them, as with a Cruſt of irczd. that i, 
uſed inſtead of a , Which runs the Riſque 
of being ſwallowed wich Broth. ( 2.) Con- 
fidence is not the Favour, but the Impoſt of the 
prince. Many have broken their Looking 
Glaſſes, becauſe they thew'd them their Uglinets. 
( 3. ) A prince cannot abideto fee the Man, who 

may have feen him; and the Witneſs of an ill 
Act, is always ill look d upon. One ought ne- 
ver to be roo much obliged to any body, and 
far leſs togreat Men. ( 4. ) Services done, ſtand 
berter with them than Favours received. Bur 
above all things, the Confidences of Friendſhip 


(2.) Upon him that has 
the keeping of it. 

(3.) Becauſe both the Ob- 
ſervers and Accomplices of 
a bad Action, ( fays Tacitus) 
are look d upon as ſo many 
Perſons that make RefleQi- 
ons upon it. Quia malorum 
Facinorum Miniſtri quaſi expro- 
brantes aſpiciuntur. I4. 

( * — XI:h of — 
was of a quite contraryOpi- 
nion, ſaying, That it was bet- 
ter for aCourtier to receive a 

reat Recom e from his 
rince for a {mall Service, 
than to do him. ſo great a 
One that he ſhould be ob- 


lig d to him; inaſmuch as 
Princes naturally love 


thoſe 


better that are oblig'd to 
them, than thoſe they are 
oblig'd to. ComminesBook 30. 
Chap. 12. Alſo. Tacitus ſays, 
That Acknowledgment is a 
burden. nia Gratis Oneri, 
Hiſt. 4. Likewiſe the ſame 
Author ſays, That Services 
are Very acceprable to a 
Prince, as long as he is eaſy 
in rewarding them; but 
when once they come to be 
ſo great that noRecomponce 
can equal them, then Ac- 
knowledgment immediate- 


Q4 


lyturns to Hatred. Beneficia, 

eo uſque læta ſunt, dum vi- 

dent ur exſolvi poſſe. Ubi mul- 
tum ante venere, pro gratia O- 

dium redditur. 74 4. 


Are 
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are dangerous. He that hath entruſted his Secret 
to another, hath made himſelf his Slave: And 
among Soveraigns, it is a violence that cannot 
laſt long; for they are impatient to redeem 
their Liberty: And for ſucceeding in that, they ll 
_ overturn every thing, nay, even Reaſon it ſelf. 
(5.) 'Tis a Maxim for Secrets, Neither to hear, 
nor to tell them. | 


(5.) For according tothe Heart, may likewiſe paſs 
laying ofan Antient King from the Heart to the 
Siracuſe, (Hiero) Princes Tongue. And it often 

do not only hate thoſe that happens (ſays a great Lord) 
diſcover their Secrets, but that a Prince repenting of 
alſo thoſe that know them. | having parted with his Se- 
So that he was in the right, cret, and believing that he 
who being preſsd by a had entruſted it ill, ſpares 
Prince to let him know nothing to cure himſelf of 
what he had occaſion for, | his Apprehenſions, and to 
Anſwer d readily, Of every | ſecurethat Darling. Memoirs 
thing, except your Majeſty's Se- | of Bouillion. It is for this rea- 
crets. The Confidence that a | ſon, that ſo many Gallants 
Prince puts in his Subjects have periſh'd by the Hands 
(fays Boccaline) is a Bridle, | of their Miſtreſſes, who were 
whereby he Curbs him, not willin hat there ſhould 
when he begins to Fear that | remain Witneſſes of that 
thoſe Secrets, which have 
paſs'd from the Ears to the 


a Mind to forget. 
MAXIM CCXXXVII. 


To know Something we always want. 


SEVERAL would be Great, if they wanted 
not, a Somewhat, without which, they never at- 
rain the height of perfection, ( 1.) It is to be 
obſerved in ſome, that they might be a great 


(1) A Philoſopher aid, Perfection, tho Perfection 
That a ſmall matter gain d | were not a {mall _ 


which they themſelves had 
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deal more eſteem'd, if they would but correct 
ſome ſmall Defects. To one ſort, Seriouſnets is 
wanting; for Fault of which, great Qu. lities 
have had no Luſtre: To others, Sweet::cfs of 
Carriage ; a Defe& which thoſe that frequent 
their Company ſoon diſcover, and that eſpecial- 
ly in Dignificd Perſons. In fome, more Brisk- 
neſs is required; in others, more Reſervedneſs. 
It were eaſy to ſupply all theſe Defects if one 
minded them; for Reflection may turn Cuſtom 
into a ſecond Nature. 


MAXIM CCXXXIX. 
Net 10 be too Polite. 


TIs better to be reſerved. To know more 
than is neceflary, is to blunt the Edge of Wir, 
ſince Subtilties, commonly, are eaſily baffled. 
Truth well back d is for the moſt part the ſurer. 
It is good to have Underſtanding, but nor a 
flux of Words at one's Mouth. Too much Rea- 
ſoning, looks like Jangling. A ſolid Judgment 
— Reaſons no more than what is fit, is much 

tter. | 


MAXIM CCXL 
To know bow to Play the Enorant. 


T HE ableſt Man ſometimes Acts this Part; 
and there are Occaſions, where the beſt Know- 
ledge is to pretend not to Know. One muſt 
not be really Ignorant, but only pretend to be 
ſo. It fignifies little to be Knowing among Cox- 

com 
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combs, and Prudent with Fools. (.) We are 
to ſpeak to every one ſuitable to his Character. 
He is not the Ignorant Perſon, who pretends to 
be fo, but he that is catch'd by ſuch. Not he 
that Counterfcits, but he that really is ſo. The 
only way to be beloved, is to put on the Skin 
ot the ſimpleſt of Animals. 


(neee eben fron 
the if Man in the Sep. | Proverbs, 26 | — 


MAXIM CCXLI. 
To ſuffer Raillery, but net to uſe it. 


(1.) THE one is a kind of Gallantry; the o- 
ther a ſort of Engagement. He that is off the 
Hinges, where People are rejoycing, has much, 
and ſhews ſtill more of the Nature of the Beaſt. 
Iocoſeneſs is Diverting. (2.) He that can ſuf- 
fer it, paſſes for a prudent Man ; whereas he 
that is netled at ir, provokes others but to net- 
tle him the more. The beſt way then is to let 
it paſs without taking any notice on't. The 
greateſt Truths have always come from Satyr, 
than which there is nothing that requires more, 
Circumſpection nor Skill. Before one begin, 
one ought to know the utmoſt reach of him, 
with whom one intends to make one's felt 
Merry. | 


..) For when a Man ral- 
lies another, he muſt ex- 
ou the ſame Uſage in his 

urn, ſaid a certain King 
of Macedon. Raillery (fays 
— — alſo in his 
Diſcreto Chap. No eſtar ſicmpre 
de Burlas) is yet more bla- 


mable in great Men, for 
ſince they Obſerve no de- 
corum towards others, my 
have reciprocally leſs reſ- 
pe& ſhew'd them. 

(2.) Socrates was wont to 


| 


fay, That he found no difh- 
by 


y in ſuffering Raillery - 
* MAX- 
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MAXIM CCLXIL 
To purſue one's Point. 


SOME are only good tt a Beginning, for they 
never bring any Thing to an end. They In- 
vent, but they Proſecute not, fo inconſtant are 
their Minds. They never acquire Reputation, 
becauſe they never hold out to a Period, but 
always end, by ſtopping ſhort. This common- 
ly proceeds from Impatience; ard is the 
ordinary Fault of the Spaniards, as Patience is 
the Vertue of the Femings. Theſe laſt fee the 
end of Affairs, and Affairs fee the end of the o- 
thers. The former ſwear till they have over- 
come the Difficulty, and then reſt contented in 
that they have wcethered it. They know not 
how to make the beſt uſe of their Victory. The 
latter ſhew they can Conquer, but will not. Yer 
after All, it is a Fault either of Inability, or 
Levity. If the Deſign be good, why ſhould ic not 
be Accomplith'd ; And it bad, why begun? Let 
a Man of Parts then run down his Game, and 
not ſtop at the ſtarting of it. e 


MANIM ccxln. 
Not to be a Dove in all things. 


LET the cunning of the Serpent, go hand in 
hand with the ſimplicity of the Dove. There is 


nothing eaſie r than todeceive a good Man. He 
that never lies, eaſily believes; 


he that never 
deceives, conſides too much. To be deceiv d, is 
not always a ſign of unwarineſs: for exceſſive 
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Goodneſs is ſometimes the cauſe of it. ( r. ) There 
are two forts of Peaple that well know how to 


prevent a Miſchief, the One, becauſe they have 
learn d what is at their own Caſts; and the O- 


ther, by reaſon they have learn d it at the expence 


of their Neighbours. Prudence ought then to 
be as careful to cautidn it ſelf, as Cunning is to 
Cheat. Have a care not to be fo a Man, 
that others may take occaſion from thence, 
of being bad. Be a compoſition of the Dove 
and Serpent; not a Monſter, but a Prodigy. 


(r. } This is the Councel | dentes ſicut Serpentes, et Sim- 
of the Evangeliſt. Eſtote Pru- plices ficut Columbe. Mat. 10. 


MAXIM cclxiv. 
To knew bew to Oblige. 


SOME fo well Metamorphoſe Favours, thai 
they ſeem to give them, even while they receive 
them. There are thoſe of ſuch admirable parts, 
that they Oblige by asking, becauſe they trans- 
form their own Intereſt into another Man's Ho- 
nour. They ſo adjuſt matters, that one would 
Swezr others diſcharg'd their Duty, while they 
grant them what they ask, ſo dexterous are they 
in inverting the Order of Obligations, by a ſin- 
gular knack of Policy. At leaſt they make it 
doubtful, who it is that Obliges. They buy 
they beſt Thing with Praiſes And when they in- 
finuate a Deſire to have it, it is thought an Ho- 
nour to beſtow it; for they engage Civility by 
making that a Debt, which ought to be the 
Cauſe of their Thankfulneſs. Thus they change 
the Obligation from Paſſive ro Active, being 


it ſeems beiter Politicians, than Grammarians. 
= (. This 
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had 


re-take his own. 


( 1.) One ought to deal 
with theſe ſorts ofSharpers, 
as Dionyſius the Tyrant did 
with that Muſician, who 
complain'd to him that he 
d no Reward. Are 
not we (Anſwers he) quits? 
Tou have given me Pleaſure 


to baulk fuch a fooliſh Bargain, 
back their Civilities, and by making every one 
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(s.) This is indeed, a great Dexterity ; but ir 
would be yet a much greater to ſee into it, and 


by giving 


in hearing you Sing, and 
I have given you ſome 
in putting you in hopes. 
Theſe Prodigals of Plai- 
ſes ſure take great Men 
for Mills, which yield on- 
ly as much Flower as they 


have Wind. 


MAXIM CCXLV. 
To Reaſon ſometimes quite contrary to the Vulgar. 


THAT ſhews an elevated Mind, A great Ge- 
nim, ought not to Eſteem thoſe who never Con- 
cradict him; for that proceeds not from their 
Affection to him, but their Love of themf-lves, 
(1.) Let him have a care of being the Bubble to 
Flattery, by anſwering it any Ootherwiſe, than 
with the Contempt which it deſerves. Let him 
even take it for an Honour to be Cenſured by 
ſome People, eſpecially by thoſe who ſpeak 
ill of all good Men. Let it difpleaſe him, 
to have his Actions pleaſe all forts of People, 
fince that's a fign they are not as they 
ought to be, what is perfect being obſery'd 
bur of very few. 


( 1.) As our Teeth are Earspoyſon'd by hearing a- 
fpoil'd with eating too ma- bundance of ſugar'd Expreſ- 
ny Sweet-meats, ſo, in like | fions and Flatreries. Jh 
manner, are great Men's | Rufo Apothegm. 314. 


MAX- 
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MAXIM CCXLVI. 


Newer to give Sari faction to thoſe who demand 


T O afford even too much to thoſe who Ask 
it, is a blameable Action. To make an Excuſe 
before its time, is to accuſe one's ſelf. To be 
let Blood, when one is in Health, is a ſignal to 
invite Sickneſs. An Anticipated Apology, a- 
wakens an ill Will that A prudent Man 
ought never to ſeem ſenſible of another's Suſpi- 
cion, becauſe that is ro Court his Reſentment. 
He ought only to endeavour to Cure ſuch Jea- 
louſy, by a ſincere and civil Deportment. 


MAXIM CCLXVII. 
To Know 4 little More, and te Live 4 little Leſs. 


(1.) SO ME, on the Contrary ſay, that Ho- 
neſt Leiſure, is better than much Buſineſs. No- 
thing is ours but Time, which even thoſe En- 
joy, who have no fixt Habitation. (z.) it is an 

» We RT qual 
61.) A Philoſopher has time in improvinghis Mind. 
Gid, that leiſure was the | (2.) Our Aurhor in the 
moſt precious thingwe have 1-th C-.:i4ue of the 2d. part 
in this Life; not becauſe ir of his C-::/con ſays, That one 
allows us to do nothing, but of the greateſt Kings in 
by reaſon we have then the Europe loſing his Attendance 
means of doing what we in Hunting, they after three 
pleaſe. An Inſtance here- | or four days ſearch, found 
of we have in Scipio Africa- | him in a Market-Place in a 
nus, u ho ſaid, he was never | Porter's Habit, offering his 
More buſy than when he | Shoulders to hire for a Real, 
bad nothing to do: Becauſe | wherear they being ſur- 
then he employ'd all bis earl and demandiog how 
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his Majeſty came to debaſe 


himſelf fo much, be An- from me, for having taſted the 


ſwer d ſeriouſly, Gent! nen, 
The Burden I have 14 n 
is more weighty than 3ny you 


ſee carried here. Le Hearvieſt 
of theſe ſeem to me 20 more than 
4 Straw, in Compariſon of what 


I ha ve long born, and I have 
ſept better for theſe 4 Nights 


you have loſt me, then I did m 
all my Life before. I now be- 


| 
1 


! 
gin to Live, and te bes King were not an Oar. 
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over my ſelf. therefore 
Sweets of this Life, I ſho::ld be 
unwiſe if I return d to that I 
hade formerly led. About a 
Page after our Author ſays 
farther That he that was 
Elected into the place of 
this eng, who it {-ems kept 
to his Pciolution } when 
they gave him the Sce 

into his Hand, Ask d, If it 


Misfortune to employ the precious 


Hours ot Life, in mechanical Exerciſes, or in 
the hurry of grrat Affairs. One is not to 


Joad one's ſclf, neither with Buſineſs nor Envy: 
That is co Live in a Crowd, and be ſtifled with 


it. Some extend this Maxim even to Sciences: 
Bur however, not to Know, is not to Live. See 


Maxim 4. 


MAXIM CCXLVIL. 


Not to put off Things to the laſt. 


(i) THERE are Men of the laſt Impreſſion, 
for Folly runs always upon Extremes. They 


have a Mind, and a Will of Wax. The laſt 
Conception applies the Seal, and Effaces all the 
others. Theſe Men are never altogether gained, 
becauſe with the ſame Facility they are loſt. 
Every Body gives them a Tincture. They are 
the worſt Confidentsin the World. They are 
Children as long as they Live; and as ſuch, on- 


( 1 This is becauſe there 
are Men of the firſt Impreſ- 
ſion, of whom our Author 


* ſpoken before, Maxim: 
227, | 


- 


ly 
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| ly flote in the Flux and Reflux of their Opini. if 
ons, and Paſſions, being always both lame in 
Will and Judgment, becauſe they continually 
— about, from one ſide to the o. 
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MAXIM CCXLIX. 
| Not to begin to Live, when we ſhould leave off. 


SOME take their eaſe in the Beginning, and 
latter End. (.) What is Eſſential ought to go 
firſt, and the Accidents come after, if there be 
room for them. Others there are who would 
Triumph, before they Fight. Some again begin 
their Knowledge by what leaſt concerns them, 
delaying the Study of the moſt Uſeful and Ho- 
nourable Things, till Life begins to fail them, 
Hardly hath ſuch a Man begun to make his For- 
tune, but he is upon his Journey to the other 
World. Method is equally neceſſary both for 
Knowing, and Living. 


| 
{ 
, 
| 


(1) One telling Diogenes | oblig'd to lead a more Ac: 
that his Age requir d Reſt, | tive and Painful Life than 
he Anſwer d, I muſt not ex- | other Men, that fine ſaying 
pelt that till I have finifh'd my | of Veſpaſan which was, That 
Courſe. Add to this for the a Prince ought to die u- 
Uſe of Princes, who zre l right. | 


MAXIM CCL. 


When we ought to Reaſon the quite contrary way * 


WHEN Men ſpeak to us with Deſign, to 
ſurprize us. With ſome People, every thing 
is to be taken in a contrary Sence. Their, Tea, 
is No, and thcir No, Tea. To undervalue 21 

> | Thiog, 
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2 Thing, i is a fign one Eſteems it; fince it is but 
Policy in him that would have it, to cry down 
its Price. To Praiſe, is not always to ſpeak 
well of a Man; for ſome, to avoid commen- 
ding the Good, affect to Praiſe the Bad. He 
that thinks no body the Latter, will allow none 
to be the Former. 


MAXIM CCLI. 


Ie are to uſe Humane Means, as if there were no 
Divine ; and Divine, as if there were no Human. 


(.) THIS is che precept of a great Maſter, 
Ae 


01.) This Maxim ſeems to; creavit Medicaments, et 
be . founded on] prudens non abhorrebit Ia. a 
the 38th Chap. of Eccleſiaſti-| Da Locum eee . | 
cus, which commands us to — @ te, qui „1 
have recourſe to Phyſicians, neceſſari a. 1 
and to neglect nothing of | Means. Fil; in tua Infirmitate 
what they Preſcribe; and | ne deſpici an 7 ſed ora 
next to that, to put entire Dominum, er Ipſe curabit te. 
Confidence in God, who is And theſe are Divine. This 
the ſole Diſpenſer of Cures. ; Leſſon alſo extends to = 
Honora Medicum propter Neceſ- the other Neceſſaries of 


ſeatem, etenim Ilum creavit 


us. * * * Altiſſimus | 
MAXIM CCLII. 


Live not aitogether fur your Self, nar Jes fr cther 
People. 


BOTH the one, and the other, is an inſup- 
portable Tyranny. ro Live alt -g-ther for 
one's Self, in.ers, that o Would have All co 


one's Self. Theſe Mc cannor abate an Ace of 


R any 
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any thing that's convenient for them. 
Oblige little, they truſt to their Fortune, how. 
ever moſt commonly that Support fails them. 
Jt is good ſometimes to forfake our Sclves for 
the Sake of others, to the end that they may do 
the like by us. Whoever has a publick Employ, 
is by Duty a Slave to the Publick; otherwiſe it 
may be ſaid to him, what the Old Woman once 
ſaid to Adrian the Emperorur; ( 1. ) Renownce 
thou thy Throne, as thow doſt thy Duty. On the 
contrary, ſome are alrogectl:cr for other People: 
For Folly runs always to Exceſs, and is very un- 
lucky in that particular. They have not a Day, 
nor ſo much as an Hour to themſelves, and 
they are ſo little their own Men, that there was 
one who from hence was called, Every Body's 
Man. They are not for their own Intereſt, even 
in their Underſtanding ; for they know All, and 
are ignorant for themſelves. Let a Man of 
Senſe then conſider that it is not he who is cour- 
ted, but a Power that he has, or whick depends 
oa him. 


(..) Whilſt Tiberius tri-!if I Dye in that Journey, | 
fled with the Senate about 8 — have the Reputation, 
his accepting the Empire, a to have died doing my Du- 
certain Senator among the | 5. Don Lorenzo vander Ham- 
reſt, loſing all Patience, men, in his Don Felipe el Pru- 
ery'd out, Aut agat Aut de- dente, John Rufo ſays, that a 
fiſtat. That is, let him behave 


himſelf like an Emperor, or 
not pretend to be one. Philip 
IId. of Spain, ſufficiently 
ſhew'd, that he underſtood 
what it was to be a King, 
when he diſſwaded his Phy- 
ſicians from going to 4rra- 
gon, where he had conven'd 


certain dilatory Spaniſh Mi- 
niſter of State —— Ad- 
dreſs d one day, there were 
only theſe four Words in 
the Petition, V. S. cometa 
o accome:a, that is, Either 
do your Duty, Sir, or Suf- 
fer it to be done for you. 


the States. For, ( ſays he) 


Apot hegm 676. 
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MAXIM CCUI. 
| Not to make one's Self too Inteligible. 


MOST do not Eſteem what they Conceive, 
but admire what they do not Underſtand. 
Things muſt coſt ſome what, to make them valu- 
ed. One may paſs for an able Man, where one 
is not Underſtood. One ought always to ap- 
— more Prudent and Intelligent than is neceſ- 

ry, with him to whom one ſpeaks; but that 
however with Proportion, rather than Exceſs. 
Altho' good Senſe be of great Weight with 
Knowing Men, yet Sublimity is ſtill requiſite to 
pleaſe the major Part. We muſt take from them 
the means of Cenſuring, by buſying their Minds 
with Conceiving, Many praife that which they 
can give no Reaſon for, when it is required of 
them; becauſe they Reverence as a Myſtery all 
that is difficult to be comprehended, and extol 
it only by reaſon they hear ic admir'd. 


MAXIM CCLIV. 
Not to ſlight the Evil, becauſe it is ſmall 


FOR one never comes alone. Misfortunes, 
like Bleſſings, hang together as by Links. Hap- 
pineſs and Miſery moſt commonly attend thoſe 
who have the moſt of either; whence it comes, 
that all avoid the Wretched, and Court the For- 
tunate. Doves themſelves, for all their Simpli- 
city, reſt on the faireſt Pigeon-Houſe. ( 1. ) E- 


(1.) Res 2 verſity oſſuſcates Judg- 
„ſays Tacitus, Ann. 11. | ment. 
R 2 very 
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very Thing goes wrong with the unfortunate 
Man; he is wanting to himſclf, in loſing the fa- 


vourable Gale. 


Misfortune, when alleep, is not 


to be awakened. A ſlippery Step is no great 
Matter, and yet it often occaſions a fatal Fall, 
from which one could not recover one's ſelf: 


(2) For as no Good is 
ther at its highcſt pitch. 


perfect, fo is no Evil nei- 


That which proceeds 


fi om Heaven, requires Paticnce ; and that which 
comes from the World, Pruder.ce. 


(2.) For thoſe Natural 


Things (fays the great Ora- 


tor of this Age) which 
happen to us inthis World 
are all ſo nonxt, that even 
the Misfortunes we have, 
tho' never ſo great, are ſel- 
dom extream, becauſe they 
carry in themſelves the 


ſubject of fome Contide- 1 


ration, which being laid 
hold on by the Wile, and 
ſeparated from Grief, con- 
tributes bappily to the Glo- 
ry of the One, and Com- 
ort of the Others. HI the 
Funeral Sermon of the Duke of 
Montpenſier preach'd by Fe- 
noillet, Biſhop of Montpel- 
ier. | 


MAXIM CCLV. 
To do [mail K indueſes at a Time, but thoſe often. 


ENGAGEMENT ſhould never exceed Abi- 
lity. Whoever gives much, docs not give, but 
ſcll. Graticude is not to be overloaded; for 
he that finds himſclt under an Impoſſibility of 
making Satisfaction, will ſoon break off the 
Cor reſpondence. (.) The way to loſe many 

Friends, 


(1.) Beneficia (ſays Tacitus, ficia in Aliquem magna conferre. 


Am. q.) e3rſqueletaſunt, dum 
vl de ut ur exſol vi poſſe: ubi mul- 
un ante venere, oro Gratid Odi- 
um redditur. 
Note of Maxim 237. Ev per- 
du us: jt Furor (ſays Sencca Ep. 


11. } ur Perg. ce. ſa Recs ft „ Bene 


See the third 


Nam quia put at turpe non rea- 
dere, non vult eſſe cui reddat, 


Which Malherbe tranſlates, oi 


rather Paraphraſes thus: We 


are never more ungrateful 


(ſays he) than when the 


Good that has been done us, 


EX - 
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exceeds the Means we have | we grow Revengeful, and 
of returning it, and there- | ſeek even the Death of him 


fore being aſham'd of our | who has oblig'd us. 
Incapacity to be Grateful, 


Fiiends, is to lay Obligations upon them to Fx- 
ceſs. Being unable to re pay, they will with- 
draw, and from being oblig.d, turn Enemies. 
The Statue cares not to ſce its Carver. nor the 
Oblig' d Perfon its Benefactor. The beſt Me- 
thod then of Giving, is to take care that that 
Little, be greatly Deſir d, to the end that it may 

be the more valu'd. | — | 


MAXIM CCLVI. 


To be always in @ Readineſs to parry the Thruſt, of 
Clowns, Humcurifts, Proud Perſons, and of all 
other Impert inents. 


_ THERE are a great many of theſe to be mer 
with in the World, ard it is Prudence never to 
Engage with them. Let a wile Man daily look 
in the Glaſs of Reflection, that he may fee the 
need he has of Arming himſ_if with Reſolution, 
for by that means he will diſappoint all the At- 
tacks of Folly. If he think ſeriouſly on that, 
he'll never expoſe himſelf ro the ordinary 
Riſques that Men run by Contending with 
Fools. A Man Armed with Prudenc-, will ne- 
ver be baffl.d by Impertinence. The Naviga- 
tion of Civil Life is dangerous, becauſe it is of- 
ten expos'd to Rocks whereon Reputation ſplits. 
(.) The ſureſt way then is to turn aſide, andtotake 


(1.) Who very well knew | from the Enchantments of 
how to preſerve himſelf | Circe. 


R 3 
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Leſſuns of Prudence from Ulyſſes. Here an Ar. 
tificial Defeat is of great Service: Bur above All 
fave your ſelf by your good Brecding ; for 
that's the ſhorteſt Cur ro make the Belt of a bad 
Bargain. 


MAXIM ccivn. 
Never 10 come to 8 Rupture : 


FOR Reputation by ſo doing always comes 
off ſhatter'd. Any Man is ſufficient to be an 
Enemy, but not a Friend. Few are in a Condi- 
tion of doing Good, but All almoſt can do 
Miſchief. The Eagle is not ſecure even in the 
Arms of Fupiter, it he offend the Beetle. Se- 
cret Enemies that lie upon the Watch, blow the 
Fire, as ſoon as ever they ſee the War decla- 
red. Friends that Diſagree, become the worſt 
of Encmies. They reckon their own Choice a- 
mongſt other Men's Faults. Spectators of the 
Rupture ſpeak ſevercly of it as they think, and 
think what they wiſh. { 1.) They condemn both 
Partics either for want of Foreſight, in the be- 
ginning, or Paticnce in the end, but always 
for want of Prudence. If the Rupture were In- 
evitable, it ought at lc aſt to be Excuſable. An 
Indifference would have done better than a vio- 
lent Declaration. On this Occaſion, a handſom 


Retreat 1s Honourable. | 


= A. 


(1.) An ancient Philoſo- | ded with 
pher has ſaid, that we ought | Choice if 
to keep our Friends, let em | for nothi 
de what they will, to the end them Injuſtice, Tong 
that we may not be upbrai- really good and able 


MAX- 
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MAXIM CCLVII. 


To look ont for One that may belp to carry the Bur- 
then of Adverſity. 7 


BE never alone, eſpecially in Dangers; for o- 
therwiſe you will Burthen your ſelf with all 
| the Hatred. Some think to raiſe themſelves by 
taking upon them the Superintendency of all Buſt - 
neſs, but however inſtead thereof they attract all 
the Envy; whereas on the contrary, with a Com- 
panion One ſecuresone's ſelf againſt the Evil, or at 
leaſt bears but part of it. Neither Fortune, nor 
the Caprices of the People, can play fo eaſily 
upon two. The Skilful Phyſician, who hath 
not facceeded in the Cure of his Patient, ne- 
ver fails to call in the Aſſiſtance of another, who 
under the Name of Conſultation, helps him to 
bear the Seandal of a Miſcarriage. Divide then 


| the Office, and the Trouble of it; for it is into- 


lerable to ſuffer alone. 
MAXIM CCLIX. 
To prevent Offences, and turn them into Favours 


THERE is more Dexterity in ſhunning, than 
in ing them. It is great Skill to make 
| fdent of him, who might have becn an 
Adverſary; and to transform thoſe into Props of 
Reputation, who before threatned its Ruin. It 
is of great Importance, to know how to Oblige. 


that, which was like to have caas d Diſcontent, 
| R 4 into 


To prevent an Injury by a Favour, is to inter- 
nenn; Ss it is no ſmall Art to change 
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into Eaſe and Pleaſure. Place then thy Confidence 
in Malevolence it fclF. | 


MAXIM CCLX. 


lou ſhould never be wholly at the Devotion of any 
One, nor any One at yours. DET 


NEITHER Blood, Friendſhip, nor the ſtricteſt 
Obligation, is ſufficient for that: For it muſt be 
another-Gueſs Intereſt that can oblige one, to a- 
bandon one's Heart and Will. The greateſt U- 
nion admits of Exception, nay, without preju- 
dice to the Laws of the ſtricteſt Friendſhip. 
The Friend always reſerves ſome Secret, and the 
oftentimes conceals ſomewhar from his 
Father. Some Things are made Myſteries to 
ſome, and yet communicated to others; and 
likewiſe on the contrary : So that a Man reſigns, 
or refuſes himſelf wholly, according to the Di- 
ſtinction he makes of his Correſpondents. 


MAXIM CCLXI. 


Net to perſevere in Folly. 


SOME make an Engagement of their Mi- 
ſtakes. When they have once begun to Err they 
think they are oblig'd in Honour to c ntinue. 
Their Hearts accuſe their Faults, and their Mouths 
defend them: Whence it happens, that if they have 
been Taxed of Inadvertency, for beginning the 
Folly they pats for Naturals, if they perſevere in 
it. ( 1. ) An Indiſcreet Promiſe, and _ — 

"0 | | 4 


r.) A certain King of | his Word, Anſwer d, F :he 
2 . | Thing you have ff of me be 


— Fra 
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not juſt, I hade never promis'd | him,whereinbeing Obey'd, 
it, — That he could | he took and tore it, fay- 
never promiſe what was not | ing, I lad much rather re- 
ſo. Charles Vth, having Sign'd | ncunce my Name, than wound 
an unjuſt Grant, he Com- mn Conſcience. Sanvedra Em- 


manded it to be brought blem 65. 


ſolution, impoſe ro Obligation. Thus, ſome 
continue their firſt Folly, and make it appear yet 
more remarkable, by a Vanity of aiming at be- 
ing thought conſtant Coxcombs. See Maxim 


214. 
| MAXIM QCCLXAIIL. 
To know how to Forget. 


THAT's a Happineſs, rather than an Arr. 
Thoſe Things are generally beft Remembred, 
which ought moſt to be Forgot. The Memory 
hath not only the Inciviliiy ro fail one in time 
of need, but alſo the Impertinence, to be un- 
ſeaſonably ( fficious. (1) In all that's like 10 
be troubleſom it is Prodigal, and Barren in eve- 
ry thing that might give Pleaſure. Somt times 
the Remedy of the Evil conſiſts in Forgetting it, 
and at that Time, tis we commonly Fog. the 
Remedy. Memory then muſt be accuſtomed 
to take another Courſe, becauſe it is that which 
can give us either a Paradiſe, or a Hell. I ex- 
cept thoſe who live contentedly ; for in tbeir 
State of Inngcence, they enjoy all that is defira- 
ble in paſſing down the ſwift Stream of Lite. 


(1.) For this reaſon * it is not in the Power of 
— once Anſwer d a] Man to deprive himſelf 
that r'd to ſhow | his Memory. Memoriam quo- 
him the of M » | que ipſam cum Voce perdidiſſe- 
That he had much rather he | mw, f tam in neftra Poteſtate 
d teach him that to | eſſer obliviſci, quam tacere. In 
Forget. Tacitus fays, That | Agricola. MAX. 


has — 
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MAXIM CCLXII 


Things that ſerve for Pleaſure, ought not to be 
1 peculiarly by Us. MY 


ONE enjoys more of what is another's, than 
of what belongs to one's ſelf. The firſt day is 
for the Maſter, and all the reſt for the Schollars. 
One doubly enjoys what belongs to others; that 
is to lay, not only without fear of loſing it, but 


makes every thing better. The Water of ano- 
ther Man's Well, is as delicious, as Nectar. O- 
ver and above that, Poſſeſſion leſſens the pleaſure 
of Enjoyment, it augments the Trouble, whe- 
ther in Lending, or not Lending. It ferves 
only to preſerve Things for other Men; and 
moreover, the number of the Diſcontented is al- 
ways greater, than chat of the Thankful. 


MAXIM CCLAMIV. 
To be at no time Careleſs. 


FORTUNE rakes pleaſure in ſurprizing. It 
will ler flip a thouſand Occaſions, to catch its 
Man one Day napping. Wir, Prudence and 
Courage, ought to be always uponheir Guard, 
and in like manner Beauty, inaſmuch as the day 
of their Credulity, will be that of the loſs of their 
Credit. (.) The, Who would bave thought it, 


(1.) Paterculus fays, That | minem celerins opprimi, quam 
the way to periſh ſoon is to | qui nibil timeret; et 4 
fear nothing, and that ſecu- tiſimum Initium efſe Calami» 
rity is oftentimes the occa- — 1b. 2. 
an of a great Diſaſter. Ne- 


dy 


alſo with che pleafure of Novelty. Privation 
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is the Trip that ftrikes up the Heels of many 


2 One. Beſides, it is an ordinary Trick of others 
Malice, to lay a Snare for good Qualities, that 
they may be more rigorouſly ſifted. The Days 
of Oſtentation are well known, and yet the 
Crafty pretend not to mind them; but chuſe 
that which one leaſt expects, to make a Trial of 
what we are able to do. 


MAXIM CCLXV. 


To know how ta Engage thoſe that Depend upon 


A pat Engagement hath gain d a great many 
Credit, juſt as a Ship- wrack makes good Swim- 
mers. (t.) Several by that have made known 
their Induſtry and Ability, which might have 
lain hid in their Retirement, if Opportunity 
had not preſented. D ifficulties and Dangers are 
both the Cauſes and Spurs of Reputation. A 
great Courage, upon the Occaſions of Honour, 
does more Service than a thoufand other good 
Qualities. Queen 1/abella of Caſtile knew cmi- 
nently this Leſſon of Engaging, as well as all o- 

5 thers; 

(r.) Had it not been for] had not the P been 

rtunities (ſays Machia- before diſſatisfied with the 


vel, Chap. 6. of his Prince) Government of the Meder, 


the Valour of Cyrw,Romulus, | and theſe Effeminate 
and Theſeus, had been of no chro long Peace. Neither 
ire 

alour tho portuniries | his y, 1 Atheni- 
had ſigni ednorking Ther |anr had not been — * 
was a Neceſſity of expoſin in the 20th Chap. he ſays 
Romulus in bis Infancy, I | ] way we Als ed 
make him Founder of Rome. | ſhea has a mind to make 2 
Cyr could not have ob- Prince Great, immediately 
tain'd the Crown of Perfis, | raiſes him ur potent Ene- 


w 

1 
7 
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mies to exerciſe his Cou- | the higheſt Degree of Re: 


rage and Induftry, and and P | 
T4 { 


thers; (2.) and the Great Captain, ow'd all his 
Reputation to that policick Fineſſe, which is the 
ny alſo, that many others have become great 
en. | 
(2.) Gonſalo Fernander Vice-Roy of Naples. 


MAXIM CCLXVI. 
To be too Good, is to be ſtark Naught. 


HE is ſo, who is never Angry. Inſenſible 
People are hardly Men. That Quality proceed: 
not always from Incapacity, but often from a 
too flegmatick Conſtitution. (1.) To refer 
where it is proper, is the Action of a complete 
Man. Birds at fir fight, ſcorn your carv'd 
Figures. To mingle the Sharp with the Sweer, is 
the Sign of a good Reliſh. Sweetneſs alone is 
only fit for Children, and Fools. It's a great 
| Misfortune to fall into this Inſenſibility, by be- 

ing too Good natur d. | 

The Man, ſays our Author further, in the [event) 
Critique, of the third Part Li his Criticon) is one of 
thoſe who are called inſenſible; whom nothing 
can ah er, and who is not con: ern d at any thing; 
eve n not at the greateſt Reverſe of Fortune, the 


(1.) I ſhould be inſenſible 
of Praiſe ( ſaid a Philoſo- 
pher) if Iwere ſo of Injuries. 

( 2.) Mentem non habet, qui 
Iram non habet, ſays the Pro- 
verb. One of the Ancients 
hearing a Man extravagant- 
ly commended for bei 0 
mild to all the World, ask 


Ironically if he were ſo to 
his Enemies? Another ſaid 


of a natur'd Prince, 
qui 3 — had been 


a Tyrant, That he 
found it as inconvenient to 
live under one that was too 
Eaſy, as under one that was 


too Severe. 
RY unper- 
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Imperſection of his own Nature, nor yet the 

Home-thruſts of Malice. If the whole World 
Conſpire againſt him, tis all one; it will nei- 
ther ſpoil his Appetite, nor hinder his Sleep. 
This, ſome call Greatneſs of Courage, but o- 
thers, Weakneſs of Mind. 


MAXIM CCEXVIL 


Sillen Wards. 


ARROW Spierce the Body, ard bad Words 
rhe Soul. A good Humour makes a good 
Tongue. It's a great Art in this Life to know 
how to fell Air. Words anſwer almoſt every 


Thing, and Nothing is impoiſible to them. 


Men negotiate with the Clouds, and even above 
them: And a ſtrong Breath laſts long. The 


Mouth muſt always be full of Sugar to ſweeten 


the Words that come out of it: For even Ene- 
mies then may reliſh them. The only way to 
be Amiable, is to be Affable. See the end of the 


| Comment to Maxim 14. 


MAXIM CCLXVIIL 


The Wiſe Man ought to do at the Beginning, what 
the Fool does in the End. 


BOTH do the fame Thing: The Difference 
only is, that the one does it in Seaſon, and the 
other not. He, who in the Beginning has his 


Mind Ill fram'd, continues fo all along. He 
draws with his Foot, what he ſhould carry on 
his Head; he makes his Right Hand his Left: 
So that he is Left-handed in all his Crates 

| Atter 
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Aſter all, ic generally happens, that they do by 
Force what they might have done with a Nod: 
Whereas the Wiſe Man ſees at firſt what is to be 
done in Time, and at Leiſure, and always pur: 
it in Execution with both Pleaſure and Repu- 
tation. | 


MAXIM CCLXIX: 
To make the Beſt of a Novelty. 


(1. ) S O long as it laſts, one will be Eſteemed. 
It generally takes becauſe of Variety which 
pleaſcs the Taſt. An ordinary Thing ſpick 
and ſpan new, is more valued, than a Rarity of- 
ten ſcen. Excellencies wear our. and ſoon grow 
old. The Glory of Novcky will not laſt long; 
it's but a. Nine Days Wonder. Make uſe ther: 
of the firſt Fruits of Eſteem, by gaining ſpeedi- 
ly all that you can pretend to, from a tranſient 
Compliance: For if once the freſh Gloſs be 
gone, the Paſſon will cool, and that which 
plraſed by being new, will cloy when become 
common. Every Thing hath had its rime, and 
afterwards been lighted, and laid aſide. 


{ 


1. 
in hi 


MAXIM CCLXX. 
Not to Condemns fngly what bas pleas'd Many. 
FOR there muſt have been ſome Good in it, 


elſe it wouid not have comented fo Many: And 


tho what that i, be not mention d yet is it ne- 
ver- 
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vertheleſs boch known and enjoyed. Singu- 
laricy is ever odious, and when 1 
Ridiculous. It Diſcharg:s rather the Perſon than 
the Object: So that ſuch a one will be left a- 
lone, with his Whimſical Judgment. Let him 
that is not able to diſcern the Good, conceal 
the weakneſs of his Apprehenfion, and not En- 
gage in Condemning at Random ; for a bad 
Diſcerning, ſprings from Ignorance. What all 
Men fay, is, or ſhould be wall. FT, 


MAXIM CCLXXI. 


Let bim that Knows but Little in his Profeſſion, ſtick 
to what he Knows Beſt : | 


FO R if he be not reckon'd Cunning in it, 


he'll at leaſt be counted Solid. He that Knows, 


may Engage himſelf at Pleaſure : But to know 
Little, and to run the Riſque, even of that, is 
a voluntary Precipice. Keep always to the ſu- 
ter Side. What has Authority to Support it, 
can never fail. For a weak Underſtanding a 
beaten Path: And beſides, Security is better than 
Singularity, not only for thoſe that are Know- 
ing, but likewiſe for ſuch as are nor. 


MAXIM CCLXII. 
To ſell Things as Courteſie thinks fit to Value them. 


THA T's the way to Oblige the more: The 
Selfiſh Demand of the Covetous Man will ne- 
ver equal the Graceful Gift of a Generous * 
ge 
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ged Heart. ( 1. ) Courteſie does not only Give, 
bur Engage : and the Gallant Way of doing ir, 
renders the Obligation yet the greater. Nothing 
cds a Well bred Man dearer, than what i; 
f nkly Given him. It is Selling him twice the 
fame Thing, and at two different Prizes, one 
at the value of the Thing, and the other ac. 
cording to the worth of the Generofity. But, 
however, Gallaatry is not a Commodity for 
Sneaking Beggarly Fellows, becauſe they know 
not what it is to Live like Men. 
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(I.) At the time that 
Charles Emanuel I. Duke of 
Savoy, made his Entry in- 
to Sarageſſa, his Father-in- 
Law, that was to be, Phi- 
lip II. of Spain, thro' an ex- 


Son, you have 4 very gameſom 
Horſe; the Duke reply'd, 
the R:aſon, I ſuppoſe, Sir, is, 
becauſe he knows he is out of 
his Rank. Thus we fee how 


ceſſive Civility, march'd on] Gallantry may be repay d 
his left Hand, when the'by a ready Wir. 


MAXIM CCLXXIIL 


To Know threughly the Te per of thoſe with whom 


we have to Do. 


THE Effect is ſoon Known, when once the 
Cauſe is fo. It is comprehended firſt in ir Self, 
and then in its Motive. The Melancholy Per- 
fon always -pr-fages Misfortuncs, and the 
Back biter Faults. The worſt always runs in 
their Heads; and as they ſce not the preſent 
Good, fo they denounce future Evils that may, 
or may not happen. A Man pre 
paſſion delivers himſelf always in a very diffe- 
rent Style, ro what Things deſerve. Paſſion, not 
Reaſon, ſpcaks in him; every one judges as his 
Caprice, or Humour direct, and no body r 

ding 


poſſeſſed with 
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ding to Truth. Learn them to unmask a coun- 
terfeit Appearance, and to ſpell out the Chara- 
ters of the Heart. Study to know both him 
that always Laughs out of Seaſon, and him that 
never does but when he ſhould. Diſtruſt one 


thatAsks many Queſtions, to be cither aCoxcomb, 


or Spy. (1, ) Never expect any Good from thoſe 
who have the leaſt natural Deformity about em; 
for they are wont to Revenge themſelves on 
Nature, by doing her as little Honour, as ſhe 
has done them. { 2 ) Moſt commonly Sillineſs 


bears a Proportion with Beauty. 


* (r.) Our Author in the | ( 2.) Witneſs that fine 
roth Critique of the firſt part Lady who us'd always 


of his Criticon ſays, T har |Spettacles, tho' ſhe were 


Queen Jſabella of Caſtile 
was your on 12 * as 
Hop-legg'd, Hump-back'd, 
— and F — 8 
never did any thing that 
was either Good or Honeſt, 
and therefore ought to be 


young; and not Short-ſight- 
ed, becauſe ( ſays join Rufe) 
ſhe had a mind to be bet- 


ter ſeen; whereas others 


make uſe of them only that 
they may ſee the better 
Apot hegm 284. 


avoided. 
MAXIM CCLXXIV. 
To have the Gift of Pleaſing. 


CIVILITY is a ſtrong politick Magick. fe 


is a genteel Hook, to be uſcd rather t:r aitract- 


ing Hearts, than drawing in Or Protit; or in- 
decd, for all Things. Merit will noi do the 
Work, if it be not ſecoracd by Agreeablencts, 
on which depend all plau bl: Actions. This 
Agreeablencls, is the mou cc civus Inſtrument 
of Sovereignty. It has Luck n it, o m. Kc ita 

prov'd, yet Artifice con ributes to that allo. 
In all things where there is much of Nature, 


5 Arte 


1 
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Art ſacceels beſt. From thence ſprings that un- 
accountable, Somewhat, which gains Univer- 
ſal Favour. 


| MAXIM CCLXXV. 


To Conform to common Cuſtom, but not to common 
Folly. 


B E not always ftarch'd up with Gravity: It 
is a Part of Gallantry to diſpenſe a little with one's 
Decorum, for gaining the common Good will 
Sometimes We may do as others have done be- 
fore us, and that ſtill without Ind-cency. He 
that is taken for a Fool in Publick, will never be 
reckoned for Wiſe in Private. ( 1.) There is 
more Loſt by loting one day of Liberty, than is 
gain'd by a long Courſe of Seriouſneſs. One 
muſt always be tor Exception. To be Singular 
is to Condemn others: And it is even worſe, to 
affect Sanctiſied Looks. That's to be left to the 
Women. Nay, ſometimes your Godly People 
render themſclves Ridiculous. It is the Beſt of 
a Man to app-ar hke himfclf. ( 2. ) A Woman 
may with Grace fulneſs affect a Manly Air, but 
on the contrary, a Man cannot without Diſpa- 
ragement take upon him that of a Woman. 


(r.) Exceſſive Seriouſneſs Altho' one's Gravity tires o- 
(ſays our Author in his Di- ther People, yet does it not 
cr-to, Chap. No eſtar ſiempre de however exact their Con- 
b:r'1;} is a Burden. Cato tempt. | 
did not pleaſe, yet was re- (2.) It was therefore C.- 
ſpeted. Few now-a-days cero ridiculed his Son- in- 
irn tate his Character, yet Law, for pretending to 
ſtill many reverence it. wear Women's Cloaths. 


Max. 
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MAXIM CCXXVI. 


To be able to renew on?'s Genius both by Nature, 


and Art. 


MAN, they fay, changes his Temper once 
in ſeven Years. All in good Time, if it be for 
the Better. In the firi feven Reaſon comes 
to him. Let hiin fo order things, that at every 
change he may acquire ſome ncw Perfection. 
He ought to obſerve that natural Revolution, 


and farther in the Sequel. Thus many have 
changed their Conduct, as well in their Condi- 
tions, as Employ ments: And ſometimes it is not 
perceived, till the Greatneſs of the Alteration be 
obferved. At twenty Years of Age, a Pcacock ; 


at thirty, a Lyon; at torty, a Camel; at fifty, a 


Serpent, at fixty, a Dog; at ſeventy, an Ape, at 
fourſcore, nothing at all. 
This Allegory is explain d in the 56thDiſcourſe of 
our Author's Aguedeza, in theſe Words. | 
Man, by reaſon of the Dignity of his Nature, 


thinking that he ought to be Immortal, ask d 


Jupiter, how long he was to Live, to which 


the God made Antwer, That when he had re- 
| ſolved to create firſt all Animals, and then Man, 


he had propoſed to himfclr to allow every 5ne 
thirty Years of Life. Man was furprizcd to 
hear, that fo wond: ul a p ce ot Workmaniaip 
as he, ſhould be made to iait no longer, and 
that his Life maſt pats away like a Flower. He 
thought it ſtrange, that being ſcarcely ot of his 
Mother's Womb, he was to enter into that of his 
other Mother the Earth, without enjoy ing the 2 

8 2 ant 


that he may ſecond it, and advance till farther 
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fant State, wherein he was created. Therefore 
{aid he, O Fupiter, (if it be ſo that my Deſires 
be not contrary to thy Decrces ) ſince that 
the Afs, the Dog and the Ape, all the Ani- 
mals, as unworthy of thy Favours have refuſed 
twenty Years of the Term of Life which thou 
haſt given them, beivg ignorant of the Good 
thou didſt them as dettituie of Reaſon, that ir 
would pleaſe thee to grant them me, that I may 
Live them in their ſtead, to the end thou mayſt 
be beiter ſerved by me. Jupiter finding his De- 
fires reaſonable, allowed them: So that having 
lived his own thirty Years, he was tobe gin to live, 
firſt, the 20 Years that the Aſs yieid. d, on con- 
dition that he ſhould periorm ail is Duties, in 
Labouring, Caring, Drawing, ard Carrying to 
the Houſe all that was neceflery for Husbendry. 
That from fifty ro ſcventy he ſheuld live the 
twenty Years of the Dog, barkirg and grow]- 
ing, as having many Troubles, ard no plea- 
ſure in any ti ing. And that at le: gth from ſe- 
venty to ninety he ſhould accompliſh the Years 
of the Ape, in imitating the Intirmitics of Na- 
ture. In like manner we ſce, that thoſe who 
arrive to that Age, are accuſtomed, as Old as 
they are, to aſfect to ſeem young, that is to dreſs 
and ſpruce up themſelves, and to uſc the Exerciſcs 
of Youth, that they may appear to be what they 
really are not; They alſo are us'd to play with 
Children, as Apes do. 

He ſays the very ſame thing almoſt in the laſt Chap- 
ter of his Diſcreto. Thirty Years, fays he, were 
given to Man for Enjoyment and Rejoycing; 20 
wete lent him upon his Word, for Labouring, 
20 more of the Dog for Barking ; and the laſt 20 
iQ Play and Fool with little Children, like Apes. 


MAX- 
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MAXIM CCLXXVII. 


The Man of Oitentation. 


1 


THIS Talent gives Luſtre to all others. E- 
very thing hath its Time, and that Time is to 
be watched ; fur every Day is rot a Day of 
Triumph. There are ſome Men of a particular 
Character, in whom Little appears Much, 


and that Much makes them admired. When Ex- 


*cellence concurs with high Birth, it paſſes for 
a Prodigy. There are oftentarious Nations, of 
which the Spaniſh 15 the Chief. With theſe, out- 
ward Appearancts ftand in ftead or Much, ard 
particularly, if Reality vouch for it. Heaven 
which gives perfection, givts alto Oſtentation; 


for Without it all Perfection would be under 


Conſtraint. Art mult go along with this Oſten- 
tation. The moſt excellent Things depend on 
Ci cumſtances, and by conf-quence are not al- 


ways in ſeaſon. Whenever Odenta ion comes 


unteaſonably. it fucceds ill. Nothing admits 
leſs of Affectation, for that's che Rock upon 
which it commonly ſplits, by reaſon that it bor- 
ders ncar upon Vanity, and Vanity is ever ſub- 
ject to Contempt. Oftentation hath need cf 
great Moderation, that it may not be otfentive ; 
tor the too much of it hath already diſcredited it 
with Men of Parts. Sometimes ic conliſts of 
a dumb Eloquence, and in thewing Perfection 
without Defign: For a wile Diſſimulation al- 
ways makes a plauſible Show. Its greateſt Art 


is not to ſhew all its Perfection at once, but 


by degrees, and as if one were finely Painting it 
to diſcover it the mote. A fine Pattern gughe 


S 3 LH 
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ro oblige Men to ſhew ſome what till finer, and 
the Applauſe given to that, makes the Specta- 
tors impatient to fee the reſt. 

This Maxim is taken from the Aut hor . Apology 
for the Diſcreto, entituled, Hombre de Oftentaci- 
on, the Abſtract whereof ſhall ſerve here for a Com- 
ment. 

What is not ſeen, (ſays he | is as it were 
not in Being. Thy Knowledge is nothirg, 
( ſaid a great Satyriſt) if others are ignorant of 
what thou knoweſt. 


Scire tuum nthil eſt, niſi te ſcire hoc ſciat alter. Perſius. 


Things go not for what they really are, but for 
what they ſeem to be. There are many more 
Fools than Men of Wit in this World. The for- 
mer are ſatisfied with Appearances; and tho” the 
latter ſtick to the Subſtance, yet dyes Deceit 
prevail. and make all Things to be valued accor- 
ding to their Out- ſides. And 2 page after. Know, 
faid the Ambaſſadors of the other Birds to the 
Peacock, that all our Republick is mightily of- 
fended at thy inſupportable Pride: For it is an 
odious pi ce of Singularity in thee, that thou 
alone ſhouldſt ſpread thy vain Tail before the 
Sun, which no other Bird dares to do, though 
there be many that have a better Right to do it 
than thou haſt. Therefore thou art com- 
manded by an irrevocable Sentence, ro abſtain 
for the future, from ſignalizing thy ſelf after that 
Manner, &c. To which the Peacock made An- 
ſwer: Why do you Condemn me for aſſuming 
an Air of Haughtineſs, and take no notice of the 
Pageantry of my Plumes, which is the cauſe of 
it. Heaven that hath beſtowed this upon me, 
hath in like manner complemented with 3s 

Other. 
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other. And what would Reality ſignify with- 
out Shew ? Now-days Politicians preach no- 
thing elſe, but that the greateſt Wiſdom corfifts 
in making it appear. To Know, and to knyw 
how to fct it off, is a double Knowledge. For 
my own part, I would ſay of Oftentation, what 
others are wont to do of good Foriune, that an 
Ounce of it is better worth than Pounds of Ca- 
| pacity without ic. What fignifics it, though a 
Thing be excellent, if it appear not to be fo? 
And two pages after. It is a poliiick Problem, 
whether or not Reality be better than Appca- 
rance. There are Things great in the mſclves, 
which appear not ſuch, and others that ar@ in- 
conſiderable, which pretend to much : So great 
an Affect produces either having, or wanting 
Oftentation. * * There are thoſe in whom 


Little makcs a great Shew, and whoſe Much is 


a ſubje& of Admiration. Theſe are Men of Pa- 
rade; for where Excellence and Appearance 
meet in any one, they form a Prodigy. On the 
contrary, we have known Eminent Perſons, who 
have not appeared to be half what they were, 
for want of the Dexterity of Oſtentation. It is 
not long ſince, that a great Man, who in the 
Field drove all before him, being called to a 
Council of War, was afraid of every body. He, 
that was fo proper for Action, was not at ail 
ſuch for ſpeaking. * ** Oftentation gives a 


true Luſtre ro Heroick Quabiics, and, as it were, 


a ſecond Being to all Things; taat is to fay, if 
Reality vouch for it: For wittout Merit, it is 
but a vulgar Cheat; it ſerves only to manifeſt 
DefeRs, and conſequently to beget Contempt in- 
ſtead of Applauſe. Some make a great bulile 
to get out, and appear upon the Theatre of the 
World, yet all their CE amounts only 

S 4 to 
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to publiſhing their ignorance, which Retire- 
ment civilly conceal d. This is not to expoſe 
their Talent to a juſt view, but fooliſhly to dif- 
eover their Blind- ſides. 


MAXIM CCLxxvil. 
In all Things to avoid le ing Remarkable. 
B Y being ſo too much, even perfections turn 
to Defects. This proceeds from Singularity, 


and that hath always been Cenſured. Whoever 
affe ts to be Singular, muſt live by himſelf. Po- 


liteneſs it If is Ridiculous, if it be exceſſive; 


1 offends, when it glares too much upon the 
Eye. With much greater Keaſon, ought extra- 


vagant Singularitics to be nauſcous. ( 1.) Ne- 


vertheleſs ſome will needs be known by their 
Vices to that degree, that they ſeek out Novel- 
ty in Wickedneſs, and glory in a b.d Reputati- 
on. Nay, in Caſcs of Ability it ſelf, the, tos much. 
degenerates in Quacking. | 


( 1.) Many (fays Machia-\ Praiſe. And Tacitus fays, 
vel in thePreface to his Hi-| That, there are a fort of 
ſtory of Florence) have af- People that find an exqui- 
fected to render themſelves| ſite Pleaſure, even in the 
famous by Actions worthy| Grandeur of Infamy. 04 
of Blame, = they had Rn — cujus 
not an ortunity to] apud Prodigos noviſſma Volup- 
do ſo by duch as deferv'd tas ef. Ann. 11. 6 


MAXIM CCLIXXX. 
| To Suffer Contradidlion without Gain-[aying. 


IT is to be diſtinguiſt'd | when Conrradiftion 
d when from 
procceds from Cunning, * "of 


* 
* . 


— 
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of good * For it is not always Opini- 
onativeneſs, but ſometimes Artifice. Take heed 
then not to engage in the one, nor ſtumbl- on 
the other. There is no pairs better beſtowed 
than in lying upon the catch: Nor no Sccurity 
beter againſt thoſe who would pick the Leck 
of the Heart, than by putting the Key of Reſerve 
in the inſide. See Maxim 179. 


MAXIM CLXXX. 
The Geod Man. 


HONESTy and Integrity are gone: Obliga- 
tions are forgotten. There are but few good 
Correſpondences. The beſt Service has the 
worſt Reward. This is the Mcde now a. days. 
There are whole Nations enclin'd to Evil. Of 
fome, the Treachery is always to be tear'd; of 
others the Inconftancy ; and of the Beit, the 
Over reaching. Make uſe then of bad Correſ- 
pondence, not as an Example to follow; but as 
a Warning ro be upon your Guard. Integrity 
runs the Riſque of being warped, at the fight of 


2 diſhoneſt Procedure; but a good Man never k 
forgets what he is, let others be what they it 
will. 

MAXIM CCLXXXL. — 

The Approbation of knowing Men, | 

(1) AN indifferent, Ta, from a great Man, is ; 

more to be valued,than the Applauſes of a Mul- — 
tit ude. 


G09 One day the Foo he tum d about to his 
of Athens having greatly a Friends and ask'd them, if 
plaudeya SayingoiFhngm's they had heard him _ 


P 
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any thing that was very | Council, contrary 
Fooliſh, 15 bad an Opinion | Advice, he told the Per 
had he of the Judgments | he was very glad of the fuc- 
and Favours of the Popu- | ceſs of it; however, could 


Jace. And at another time not be ſorry th he had 


an Affair having paſs d in | Advis'd againſt it. 


titude. When there i: 2 Bene in one's Throat to 
ſnuffle, is not to Zreat'! The Wile always deli- 
ver themtelves with Jucigment, and conſequent- 
ly their Approbation gives entire Satisfaction. 
(2.) Prudent Antigonus plac'd | is compleat Re- 
nown in the ingle Teſtimony of Zeno: And 
Plato calbd Ariſtetle his whole School. Some 
mind only the filling of their Bcllies, without 
conſidering what it is they Eat. Sovereigns 
ſtand in need of good Writers, whole Pens they 
_ mote, than the Ugly do a Picture by the 
KS. -- 

( 2.) Upon whoſe Death ons, and the Theatre of his 
he faid, - ng he had thereby Glory. | 
loft the Evidence of his Adti- 


MAXIM CCLXXXI. 


To make Abſence an Expedient, for being both Reſ- 


pected, or Efteemed. 


IF Preſence leſſen Reputation, Abſence muſt 


needs encreaſe it. (t.) He who when Abſent 


may be taken for a Lion, appears but a Moule, 
when preſent. Perfe&ions Joſe their Luſtre, if 
they be lookt upon too near; becauſe Men look 
rather upon the Out- ſide, than the in ward Sub- 


(0 The Author fays, 4 f of a Mouſe, and a Lion 
| Ridiculous bringing forth of has more of grace, and ren- 
Mountains, which would not ders the Senſe better. Par- 
do in any Lan | but the —_ Montes, naſcetur ridicu- 
Spaniſh, whereas the Antithes Vins M: 
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ſtance of the Mind. Imagination goes far be- 
yond the Sight : And the Miſtake that common- 
ly enters by the Ears, goes out at the Eyes. 
He that reſts in the Centre of the good Opini- 
on that People have of him, preſerves his Re- 
putation. The Phenix it ſelf makes vſe of Re- 
tirement and Dæſire, to make it the more eſtecm- 
ed and regarded, 


MAXIM CCLXXXIII. 
The Man of good Invention. 


LNVENTION marks a Fruitfulneſs of Wit. 
But where is that to be fouud, without ſome 


Grains of Folly? It is the Portion of ready 


Wits, and good Choice that of folid Judgments. 
The former is more rare and better eſtcem's, 
inaſmuch as many have ſucceeded in Chuſin 


well, but very few in Inverring well, and in ha- 


ving the Preccdency of Excellence, as well as 
that of Time. Novelty is Inſinuating, and 
where it happens to be ſucceſsful, ir ſets 2 dou- 


ble Value upon what is Good. In Matters re- 
lating to Judgment, it is dangerous, becauſe it 


always runs upon Paradoxes ; in Knacks of Sub- 
tilty, it is commendable : And if Noveliy, and In- 
vention, jump well together, they compoſe 
what ſhali certainly be well receiv'd. 


MAXIM CCLXXXIV. 

Medale not with other People's Buſineſs, and yonr 
own ſhall aſſuredly go well. 5 F 
(i.) VALUE your ſelf, if you have a mind 

tobe Valu'd. Be rather Covetous than Prodi- 


(i.) Eſteem may be as rea- gins at home, ſays John Ru 
ſonably paid to Th ſelf, ede 22 ” 7 Raf, 
Charity, which always be- . gal 
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gal of your ſcif. (2. ) Make your ſelf to be 
Uzlir'd, and you thail be well receiv'd. 8 


come till you be Summ 
ſent. He that Engages 
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on d, nor go till you are 
of his own Head, incurs 


all the Hatred, if he does not ſucceed, and tho 
he ſhould, yet is he not lik'd the better for it. 
A Man that is too Intriguing, is the Butt of Con- 
tempc: And as he introduces himſelf without 
zname, ſo is he repuls'd with Confuſion. 


20 The Object of Sight, 


'as that of Deſire, is ever 


ſays tne ſame Author, is greateſt at a Diſtance. Spo- 
greater neat at hand; where-!hegm 6. 


MAXIM. 


CCLXXXV. 


Not 10 Loſe one's ſelf with another. 


(t.) KNOw, that he who is in the Mire, calls 
YOu not, but to comfort him at your Coſt, 


(r.) This Maxim is par- his Subjects than either for 


ticularly deſign'd for Prin- 
ces. Campaſſion in a Pri- 


vate Man ( ſays Saavedra 
Emblem 47 ) can never be 


to exceſs, but in a Prince, 
however, it may be very 
hurtful. * * * Ler a private 
Man hazard his Life and 
Fortune to ſerve his Friend; 
"tis an Act worthy of Com- 
mendation, but on the con- 
trary, it would be no leſs 
blamable in a Prince, to en- 
danger his own State to 
fave that of his Neighbour, 


without ſufficient reaſon \ . 
Neither canj ample, that ſometimes one's 
ſuf-l own Aſſiſtance was made 


: 


for fo doing 
Relarion or Friendihip 


| his Friends, or Kinsfolks. 
When the Caſe is ſuch, that 
the Aſſiſtance a Man gives 
muſt engage him in the Ruin 
of the Perſon he has ſo be- 
friended, neither Obligation 
nor Compaiſion can ſerve 
for an Excuſe for fuch an 
Imprudence. Salus Popul: 
ſuprema Lex eſto, ſays Cicero 
lib. 3. de Leg. John Rufo 
obſerving a Plumb Tree, 
whereof the grafred Branch- 
es bore larger and better 
Fruit than the Natural, faid, 
that that was an evident Ex- 


fice to oblige him to ir, be- uſe of againſt one's ſelf. 
when 


cauſe he is born more 


Apor hegm 37. 
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when yon are bemir'd with him. The unfor- 
runate Man always looks out for ſome body, t 
help him to bear his Affliction He who in 
Profperiry rurn'd his Back, will in Adverfity 
ftrerch forth his Hand. Confid: r well, that you 
may not be Drown'd by endcavouring to hep 
thoſe who are a Drowning. 


MAXIM CCLXXXVI. 


** 


Suffer not your Self to be Obliged, by all forts Pes- 
ple. 


FOR that would be to become a common 


Slave to All (t.) Some ar- Born to be more 


hippy than others; the firit toc doing of W3od, 
and the {.c 5nd for recciving it. ( 2.) Liberty 


is more precious than all Gifts, and to receive any, 


is to loſe it. It is better to kerp others in De- 
pendance, than to depend upon any one. (3.) The 


(z.) Of Nine Things] can be given him, but this 
wherein A makes is to be underſtood of good 
the happineſs of Man to] Men, which e rare. Io 
conſiſt, One is not to depend | rhis Place belongs that fine 
upon thoſe who are un- Saying of a Philoſopher, 
worthy to Command. Ben- who hearing his Wife grum- 
tur qui non Scrvivit Indigni;,|ble by reaſon he had re- 
Chap. 25. fus'd a great Man's Preſents, 

( 2.) caligula making an] he told her he had done fo, 
offer of Two Hundred Ta- becauſe he had his Ambiri- 
lents, to gain over the Phj-|on as well as he that would 
loſopher Demetrius, to his ſer- have Pb d him. 
vice, Toto (Gays the Philoſo- (30 This is the Thought 
per) eram illi exyeriundusof a Lacedemon an, win aid, 
Imperio, that is, If the Em- that the fineſt Q: Ality, 
peror has a mind to have whereby Kings diſtinguiſn'd 
me for his Friend, he muſt them ſelves from other Men, 
give me no leſs than his was, in that they had more 
whole Empire. According Power than any body to do 
to Socrates, a Man is more good 
worth than any thing that 


chief 
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chief advantage of Sovereignty is, that i 
can do no more Good than 333 
Above all, have a care of what Reckoning you 
make ot an Obligation, and what Value you 
fer upon a Favour, be perſuaded, that Men 
molt commonly ſeek to Oblige, that they may 


Engage. 
— MAXIM CCLXXXVIL 
Never to Act in Paſſion. 


FOR if you do, all will be ſpoild Let him 
that is not himſclf, have a care not ta do any 


thing of himſelf; for Paſſion always baniſhes 


Reaſon. He ought at that time to procure a 
prudent Mediator, who will be fo, if he be 
without Paiſion. Standers-by judge better than 
Gameſters, becauſe they are not fo blinded 

with Pailion. (.) When one finds onc's ſelf 
mov'd, one ought to bear a Retreat, leſt Cho- 
ler be thereby too much heated: For then e- 
very thing will be done violenily, and by ſome 
Minutes of Fury, one might prepai® to one's 
ſelf a ſubje& of long Repentance, and great 
Repining. 
(5 In Imitation of that 
Spartan, who told one of hi 
Servants, that he ſhoul 


MAXIM CLX VI. 
To Live according 8s Occaſion ſerves. 


(:.) WHETHER it be Action, or Diſcourſe, all 
oughero be regulated by Time, One muit _— 

| | wacn 
And ſome few Lines after: Ma- 
ny Kings ( faid he) might 
have beenthe Sons of Fame, 


have ſoundly beaten him» 
if he had not been in An- 
ger. 


(i.) Our Author in his 
Ferdinand ſays, That this was 
the Maximon which all this 
Prince s Politicks turn d. 


1 
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for tis he that gives the!tam Rerum etiam ac Temporum 
height of Perfection to[Conditione mutatur. Ep. 27. 
Actions;; and above all, toflib. 6. That is to ſay, That 
thoſe of Princes. 1:»pori\the Reaſons for doing, or 
cedere, (ſays Cicero) ſemper Sa- not doing a r alter d 


pientis off Ha um. And /iuy according to the Condition 


Junior was of the ſame Opi-{of the Time, the Nature of 
nion, when he ſaid, Faciendilthe Affair, or the Quality of 
Aliquid, vel non faciendi, vera the Perſon with whom one 
Ratio cum Hominum ipſorum, was to Treat. 


when one can ; for Time and Tide ftay for no 
Man. Gov:rn not your Life hy general Max- 
ims, unleis it be in favour of Vertue. Preſcribe 
no politive Laws to your Will; for next Day 
you will be forc'd to drink the fame Water, 
which you de'pis'd this. Some Men's Imperti- 
nences are fo very whimfcal, that they would 
have all the Circumitances of a Project quadrate 
with their Madn-t;, inſtead of accommodating 
themſclvcs to Circumſtances. But a wife Man 


knows well, that to conform to the Times, is 


the North-Star of Prudence. | 
MAXIM CCLXXXIX. 


What moſt Diſcredits a Man, is to ſhew what le 
1s, „„ 


HE will no longer be reputed Divine, as ſoon 
as he comes to diſcover he is Humane. Levi. 
ty is the greateſt Counterpoiſe to Reputation. 
As a Grave Man pafles tor more than he is, ſo a 
light Sb. iti cock is always reputed lefs. No Vice 
Ditcred'ts fo mich a Levity, inafmuch as it is 
diametricaliy opyohte to Gravity. (1.) A light 


(0 In Infants (ſays John Defect; but in old Age, a 
Rufo) Levity is a Prettineſs, Monſtrous Folly. 
in Men grown a ſhameful; 
Shackle 
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Shackle-headed Perſon cannot be ſubſtantial, ef. 
pecially where he is old, fince his Age requires 
more Prudence. And tho' this Fault be very 
common, yet is it ſtrangely Riveted into every 
particular Perſon that has it. MMT 


MAXIM CCXC. 
It is a Happineſs to join Eſteem with Af ct ion. 


TO be Reſpected, there is no need of being 
over much Bclov'd. Love is bolder than Ha- 
tred: Affection and Veneration ſeldom agree 
together. And tho it is not fit to be too much 
Fear=d, yet neither is it good to be too much 
Belov'd. Love begets Familiarity, and as faſt as 
this comes in, Efteem goes out. It is better to 
be Lov'd with Reſpect, than wtth Tenderneſs. 
Such is the Love which great Men require. 


MAXIM CCXCI. 
To Know how to make an Eſſay. 


LET the Addreſs of a Judicious Man, coun- 
terbalance the Reſervedneſs of a Cunning One. 
A great Judgment is requir'd to meaſure ano- 
ther's Capacity. Tis far better to know the 
Character ot Minds, than the Virtues of Herbs 
and Stones. This is one of the greateſt Secrets 
of Life. Metals are kaown by their Weight, 


and Men by their Talk. Integrity is diſtin- 


guiſh'd by Words, yet much more by Deeds. 

In this, much Penetration, Circumſpection, and 

Caution, is requir'd. 8 
MAX- 
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MAXIM CCXCIL 


To be above, rather than below one's; Eindloy men: 


HOW great ſoever the Sion be, he who 
holds it, ſhould ſhew himſelf Fill greater. (1.9 A 
Man that hath Wwherewich hat firſt is til Grow- 
ing, and ſignalizes bhimfeif every Jay, more and 
more in his Employments , whereas he that hath 
a narrow Heart, is ſoon at a ſtand, and at length 
is reduced to an Inability of performing his 
Obligations, and maintaining his Reputation. 
Avguſtus made it his Glory to be a greater ian, 
than a Prince. A large Heart, and a reaſona- 
ble Confidence in onx's {clf, arc of great Uſe. 


(1.) It is thus that Tacitus thiags ſerves for a Spur to 
ſays, that ſome ſink under|prick them forward. Exci- 
the burden of their Affairs, tar! Qroſdam ad meliora Mag- 

and others labours inordi-|nitudine Rerum, hebeſcere Alios 

nately about em, in as much Ann. 3. 

as the Importance of the 


MAXIM CcxcCl. 
Of Maturity. 


IX is conſpicuous in the Mien, but much 


more in the Manners. Materiai Gravity makes 
Sold precious, and Moral zenders the Man fo. 
2.) That Gravity is the Ornament of Qualities, 
: through the Vencration chat it altracts ro them 


(r.) Providing it be not kery and Contempt, Tempe- 

5. an Affected Gravity, for, ac-, raria Ghia, ve! pott Gro» 

d cording to Pliny, the Imita-| vitztts Im tat ridetur. Ep. 
tion of Gravity has always| Iz. lib. 6 

7 been the Subject of Mock- 


= The 
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The Out-fide of a Man, is the Frontiſpiece of 
his Soul. Maturity is not a dull Look, nor an 
Affectation of Demure Geſtures, as Sots ſpeak ; 
but rather a well weigh'd Authority. It deli- 
vers it ſelf by Sentences, and Acts always to the 
purpoſe. It ſuppoſes a compleat Man; that is 
to ſay, one who has as much Grandeur as Ma- 
turity. So ſoon as a Man ceaſes to be a Child, 
he begins to be Grave, and diſplays his Worth. 


MAXIM CCXCIV. 


To be Moderate in one's Opinion. 


ALL Judge according to their Intereſts, and 
abound in their own Senſe. Moſt Men make 
Reaſon give way to Paſſion. Let two be of a 
contrad Rory Opinion, yet each preſumes to 
have Right on his fide. But Reaſon, that hath 
always been faithful, never hitherto had two 
Faces. (r.) A wiſe Man is to reflect upon fo nice 
a Point; and thereby his Doubts will correct o- 
thers Head-ftrongn-ſs. He will ſometimes go 
over to his Adverſaries Side, that he may cx- 
amine what Gruunds he goes upon, which will 
hind r him from condemning him, and fo eaſi- 
ly procure him the Victory. 


(. Tis thus that Philo- tion of the Mind 
ſophers call the firſt Opera- 


MAXIM CCXCV. 


Jo be, and not ſeem to be, a Man of Buſineſs, 


THOSE who have leaſt to do, would always 
appear to be molt load.d with Affaire. hen. 
make 


(© 
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make a Myſtery of every Thing, and that wi-" 
the greateſt Sillineſs imaginable. Ther are Ca 
melions of Applauſe, however are heartily hug 
ed at by every Body for their Pains, Vuiity +- 
every where inſupportabl bur here it is flo nt 
ed ar. Theſe little Piſmircs of Honour, go +- 
Begging after the Glory of grœat Exploits. Dit 
cover as little as you can your moſt emin: nt 
Qualities. Reſt ſatisficd with doing, and 1-avc 
orhers to talk of what you have done. Give 
your good Actions, but feil them not. G den 
Pens muſt never be hired to Write upon Dir; 
which is an Eye: ſore to all Men of Senfe. St. ive 
rather to be a Hero, than barely ro feem One. 

Thoſe ( ſays our Author in the Chapt. of 
his Diſcreto, entitaled FHluzaneria) ever pretend 
ro moſt Buſineſs, who have leaſt ro do, becuuſ. 
they go a Hunting after Occaſions and ſtill mag- 
nifie them. They {ct 2 great Value upon Things 
that are of leſs Worth than Nothing. They 


make a Myſtery of every Thing, and a Prodigy 
of the ſmalleſt Matter. All their Affairs are the 


prime Tranſactions of the World, and all thi: 
Actions Wonders. Their whole Life is a 
Train of Miracles, to be publiſh'd by the 
Trumpet of Fame. They have nothing in then: 


that's common, every Action of theirs is ſingu- 


lar, whether it relate to Valour, Knowledge, or 
Fortune. All Vanity is juſtly reputed Folly, bur 
as for Bragging that is intolcrable. Wiſc Mn 
propoſe to themſelves more Honour by being 
Great, than by appearing ſo; Bue thef- Men 


however, reſt ſatished with the bare appearance 


of it. To affect to appear Great, is ſo far from 
being a mark of Sublimity in them. that on the 
contrary, it is rather a Demonſtration of a low 
and abject Mind, fince the leaſt thing appears 
T 2 8 5 2 
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as much to them as the greateſt, *** Pride is 
offenſive every where, but chiefly here. Proud 
Men meet with Contempt where they look'd 
for Eſteem. Whilſt they fanſie themſclves like 
ro be admired, they find in the end that they 
are expoſed to the Detiſion of all Men. Their Va- 
nity proceeds not in the leaſt from a Great- 
nefs of Soul, but from an abjeEnefs of Heart, 
ſince they aſpire not to true Honour, but only 
to Appearances; not to real Exploits, but to 
Bragadochoing, withour doing any thing 
worthy of Applauſe. ***:( r. ) There are o- 
thers, who would feem to be mighty Miniſters, 
and are Great Men at magnifying Objects. 
There is no Buſineſs which they think ſmall : Of 
Atoms they make a great Duſt, and of Little a 
great Noiſe. They give themſelves out for Men 
overwhelm'd with Buſineſs, and that by conſe- 
quence they are deſirous of Repoſe and Leiſure. 
They utter themielves only in Myſteries and their 
leaft Geſture is a ſubject of Divination. ( 2.) They 
make great Exclamations, and then, that they 
may the better ſurprize, ſtop thort, like to the 
Machines of Gianello della Torre, ( 3.) of as great 
Noiſe, and as little Profit. There is a great deal 
of difference, nay, and contrariety betwixt great 
Doers, and great Talkers: For the more brave 
Actions the former do, the leſs they affect to 


(i.) An Effect of Self. St. 7 by Clock-w ork 
Love, which, according to and 3 Strada ſays 
the ſame Author, always he was the Archimedes of his 
ts on his Spectacles to] time. | 
ok on Things, that ir} (3.) Add to this, what 
may thereby enlarge their} Diogenes ſaid one Day to a 
Objects. | | youngBragadochio,whoboaſt- 
/ (2 ) He was a Milaneze{ed of the Multitude of his 
who endeavour'd to divert] Aﬀairs, that it became him 


Charles V. in his Retreat at\we# to Ape the Woman. 
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talk of them. They are ſatisfied with Doing, 
and leave others to tell what they have done; 
and tho? thole were ſilent, yet the Actions them- 

ſelves would ſufficiently ſpeak. *** The latter 
| fell ara dear Rate, what others have given Gra- 
tis. * ** They publiſh it with ſound of Trum- 
pet; and for want of Pens enough among thoſe 
of Fame, they hire Golden one's (that is to ſay. 
mercenary. one's) to make them write dirty 
Characters. And then be concludes in theſe Term: 
The Pens of Fame ate not of Gold, becauſe they 
are neither to be Sold nor Hired; but they are 
of greater Value than the fineſt Silver; ther 
have no worth, but what they beſtow upon Mie 
tit. 


MAXIM ' CCXCVI 
The Man of Value, and Majeſtick Quaste. 


_ GREAT Qualities make great Men. One 
of them is alone equivalent to all the indifferent 
Actions of another. Heretofore a Man took 
care to have nothing but what was great in his 
Houſe, even to the moſt common Utenſils. By 
a much ſtronger Reaſon ought a Great Man to 
endeavour that all the Qualities of his Mind be 
truly Great. As all is Immenſe, and Infinite in 
God. ſo ought every thing to be Great and Ma- 
jeſtick in a Heroe : So that all his Actions, nay, 
even and all his Words, ſhould be cloathed with 
2 tranſcendent Majeſty. 


MAX- 
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MAXIM CCXCVII 
To do all things in the Preſence of Witneſſes. 


HE is a Man worthy of Praiſe, who conſi- 
ders that Men either do behold him, or may do. 
He know: that Walls have Ears, and that wick- 
ed Actions would rather burſt than not get our. 
Even then when he is alone, he acts as if he 
were in the preſence of all Men, becauſe he 
knows that all Things muſt come to be known. 
H looks upon thoſe as preſent Witneſſcs, who 

by their diſcovery may become fo after wards. 
(1.) That Man was not affraid, that his Neigh- 
hours ſhould keep a Regiſter of what he did in 
his Houſc, wha deſired that all might fee it. 


(1 This was Livius Dru- 
4, who tuld an Architect, 
whom he had employ'd to 
>uild a FHoute, that whereas 
he was continuaily Sollict- 
ting him to have it built fo, 
that nobody might look in- 
to it, he would give him a 
doubie Price to build it ſo, 
that all the World might 


view it. Cum ea ficaret De- 


MAXIM 


aum, (ſays Paterculus) promit- 
teretque et Architefus, ita ſe 
eam edificaturum, ut liberta a 
Conſpetu, immunis ab omnibus 
#roitris efſot neque Quiſquam 
n eam deſpicere poſſet : Tu vero, 
Inquit, ſi quid in te Artis eſt, 
ita compone Domum meam, ut 
1icquam 47mm ab omnibus per- 
el poſſit. Hiſt. 2. 


CCXCVII. 


The Ready Mit, the Profeund Judgment, and 1h: 


/D . N 
Quaint Diſcernment. 


THESE three Things 


make an extraordina- 


ry good Compoſition, and are the greateſt Gifts 
S a great * to 
Ton- 


of Divine Bounty. 


Ir 
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| Conceive well, a greater to Kcaſon well, and 
the greateſt io have a good Underſtanding. 
Wir ought not to be in the Back-bure, which 
would render it more painful than ſharp. To 
think wall, is the Effect of being Rational. At 
Twerty Years of Age the Will Reigns; at Thirty, 
the Wit; and ti Forty, the Judgment. Some 
Wirs like tue Eyes of Lizxes, fend forth Light 
of themfeives, and are ever molt Inteliigent, 
where the Obſcurity is greateſt. There are o- 
thers whoare Fx p rary, and hit alWay up- 
on that which. is moit pat to the puipoſc. They 
are always ready furnithed, and that with what 
is good 109. A moſt bappy Facundity ! Bur 
2 a Diſcerning Judgment ſeaſons the whole 
Life. 


MAXIM @CCXCIX. 
To leave off with an Appetite. 


MEN are to be left with the Nectar upon 
their Lips. Deſire is the Standard of Eſteem. 
Even in Thirſt, it is a skillful piece of Manage- 
ment to provoke, and not ſatisſie it thoroughly. 
The Good is doubly fo, when there is but little 
of ir. The Abatement is great at the ſecond 
Bout. Too full an Enjoyment is dangerous; 
for it cauſes the highett Perfection to be deſpi- 
ſed. The only Kulc to pleaſe, is to find an Ap- 
petite left with a Defixe. If it is to be provo- 
ked, let it rather be by the Impatience of Long- 
ing, than the Glut of Enjoyment. A Felicity 
that coſts Pains, gives double Content. See Max- 
im 220, 


MA X- 
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MAXIM CCC. | 


0 v 
. 
IN # 
: * 


THAT is, to ſpeak All at once: Vertue is 
the Chain of Perfections, and the Centre of Fe- 
licity. It renders a Man Prudent, Attentive, 
Circumſpect, Wile, Valiant, Reſerved, Sincete, 
Fortunate, Plauſible, True, and a Hero in All. 
(.) Three Things make us Happy, Health, Wil. 
dom, and Godlineſs. (2.) Vertue is the Sun of 
the Microcoſm, and a good Conſcience its He- 
miſphere. It is ſo Lovely, that it gains the Fa- 
vour both of Heaven and Earth. Nothing but 
that is really Amiable, and Nothing Odious but 
Vice. Vertue is a Bleſhng in good Earneſt, eve- 
ry thing clic is bur Mockery. Capacity and 
Grandeur are to be meafured by Vertue, and 
not by Fortune, Vertue ſtands in need of no- 

thing but it felt. It renders a Man A miable, in 
this Life, and Memorable after Death. 


In @ Ward, 10 be Holy. 


( 7.) This was a Saying of 
a wiſe Mileſtan. 

(2.) Thar is to ſayof Man, 
who is call'd the Microcaſin. 

(3.)] Virtue ( fays our 
Author in the 775 Critique of 


real. She is the Soul of the 
Soul, rhe Life of Life, the 
Relief and Crown or all Per- 
fection; and moreover the 


Perfection of all Beings. 


| And in the Concluſion of his 


the 2d. Part of his Criticon) Hero. If Mortal Excellence 
is a Bleſſing which Man a- be worthy of our Deſires, 
lone poſſeſſes, and no other ſure the Eternal ought to 
Creature has any Title to be the Object of our Am- 
but himſelf. All is nothing bition, Tis Little, nay, even 
witheut her, and ſhe alone tis Nothing to be a Hero in 
is All. The other Bleſſings this World, whereas tis ex- 
of this Life are oftentimes ceeding Much to be ſo in 
jmaginary ; the is always the Other. 


FINIS. 


** 
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